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Till' creator of the Three Musketeers himself 
possessed the /est fur life, the boundless energy 
and the uipat ity for getting in ami out of 
trouble that made his famous characters so 

upiiuiwg, He tells his own story with great 
ilash a story that proceeds on two main 
uwrses; Dumas' activities us a playwright in 

Paris and his parr in the turbulent political 
suw, 

Because of his determination to become a 
uriter and his incredible facility, young Dumas 
soon established himself as a successful drama- 
tist, The reader does not have to know any- 
thing about the nineteenth century French 
theatre to become fascinated by Dumas 1 account 
of if, He describes the productions, his battles 
with the Censor* his duels, the actresses, the 
chicaneries and the temperaments with en- 
thusUsm and sardonic humor. At the same 
time he had plunged into the stormy policies 
of post-Napoleonic France, The climax came 
with the Revolution of 1850 in which he played 
t role suitable for D'Artagnan. During those 
violent days Dumas, virtually single-handed, 
'.irried our a raid on Soissons for ammunition, 
awing the gratitude of General Lafayette, 

Alexandre Dumas was in his mid-forties when 
K* wrote his memoirs, but he was not a man 
o content himself with a sentence when a para- 
graph would do and the first English edition 
an to six fat volumes, By extremely skillful 
.dicing Jute Eckerc Gotxlimn lias compressed 
this rambling autobiographical record to the 
central story of Dumas himself. The memoirs 
close with Dumas determined on n new course, 
on which he is about to embark with his usual 
confidence, It is the writing of historical novels* 
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foreword 



THE MEMOIRS of Alexandra Dumas consist of six volumes totalling 
more than three thousand pages. They may be roughly broken down into 

two component parts. The first of these contains a great variety of sub- 
jects, ranging from the literary to the political. There are long, detailed 
descriptions of plays and poems, chapters on anyone or anything that 
happened to interest the author at the moment, some of which sound 
suspiciously like mere space-fillers, A good deal of this material is sec- 
ond hand: excerpts from history books, newspapers often mere hear- 
say. Some of it still Holds interest, but much is tedious and no longer 
pertinent 

Running through all these discursive and diffuse subjects there is the 
second part. It is the exciting and intriguing autobiography of the au- 
thor during his first thirty years. 

Dumas came to Paris as a young man with the ambition to become 
a dramatist. In describing how he reached that goal he gives a picture 
of the theatre of the period, its managers and players, its rivalries, its 
fights against censorship and its struggle to break away from the old 
classical form. He also took part in the revolution of 1830, in which he 
conducted himself in a manner not unworthy of his most famous char- 
acter, D'Artagnan. And his political exploits were matched and even sur- 
passed by his romantic ones. 

In making this condensation the emphasis has been upon this latter 
portion of the book. I have attempted to follow a direct story line, using 
for the greater part the events in which Dumas was directly involved, 
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and introducing only enough of the other material to supply background 
and understanding of the narrative, 

At times I have made drastic cuts even in the material used. Dumas 
in his later life was paid by the line. These MEMOIRS written in his 
fifties show evidence of that. His sentences are inclined to be long and 
rambling and he rarely uses a sentence when he can expand it into 
a paragraph, and many a paragraph is clebatably expanded into several 
pages. He never hesitates to digress and often this leads him into subject 
matter which postdates the MEMOIRS, Several times he seems to feel 
guilty about it and offers an explanation in self-defense. 

Because of the selective method used in this condensation it has been 
thought advisable to give the present volume a definitive title rather than 
the more comprehensive one of its source. 

J.E.G. 
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CHAPTER 



1 



I was born at Villers-Cotterets, a small town in the department of Aisne, 
on the road between Paris and Laon, about two hundred paces from 
Rue de la None where Demoustier died; two leagues from La Fert6- 
Milon where Racine was born; and seven leagues from Chateau-Thierry, 
the birthplace of La Fontaine, I was born on July 24, 1802, making me 
forty-five years and three months old at the date on which I begin these 
Memoirs October 18, 1847. 

Most of the facts concerning my life have been disputed, even my name 
Davy de la Pailleterie which I am not very insistent about since I 
have never used it, I therefore ask permission to transcribe my birth certifi- 
cate to allay further discussion* 

Extract from the Register of the Town of Villers-Cottcrets; 

On the fifth day of the month of Thermidor, year X of the French Re- 
public. 

Certificate of the birth of Alcxandre Dumas-Davy de la Pailleterie, bora 
this day at half past five in the morning, son of Thomas-Alcxandrc Dumas- 
Davy de la Pailleterie, lieutenant general, born at Jeremie, on the coast off 
the island of Santo Domingo, dwelling at Villers-Cotterets; and of Marie- 
Louise-EHzabeth Labouret, born at the above-mentioned Villers-Cotterets, 
hw wife. The sex of the child is notified to be male. Proved according to 
law by me Nicolas Brice-Mussart, mayor of the town of Villers-Cotterets, 
in his capacity as official of the Civil State* 

Signed: Mussart 

I have Italicized the words his wife because those who contested my 
right to the name Davy de la Pailleterie sought to prove 1 was illegitimate* 
Had I been, I should have quietly accepted the bar as more celebrated 
bastards than I have done and, like them, have labored arduously with 
mind or body until 1 had succeeded In giving a personal value to my 
name. But what is to be done? I am not Illegitimate and it is high tine 
the public followed my lead and resigned itself to my legitimacy* 

1 
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My mother was the daughter of Claude Labourct, commandant of the 
National Guard and proprietor of the Hdtel cle FEcti at the time he signal 
his daughter's marriage contract. Formerly he had been first steward of 
Louis-Philippe d'Orleans, son of that Louis d'Orleans who made so little 
noise, and father of Philippe-Joseph who made so much. 

My father was the son of the Marquis Antoine-AIexandre Davy cle 
la Pailleterie, colonel and commissary-general of artillery, who inherited 
the estate of La Pailleterie which hid been raised to a marqtmate by 
Louis XIV in 1707. About the year 1760 because of what court quarrel 
or speculative motive I do not know my grandfather decided to leave 
France, sell his property and establish himself In Santo Domingo where 
he purchased a large tract of land at the eastern end of the island, Here 
on March 25, 1762, my father was born, the son of Louise-Cessette Dumas 
and the Marquis de la Pailleterie. 

My grandfather, brought up in the aristocratic circle of Versailles, 
had little taste for a colonist's life. In 1772 his wife, to whom he was 
strongly attached, died. She had managed his estate, and it detoriontod 
after her death. So the marquis leased it and returned to France in 1,780* 
when my father was eighteen years of age. 

About this time my grandfather, who was then seventy-four, married 
again and took his housekeeper to wife. This caused an estrangement 
between father and son. The father tied up his money bags closer thin 
ever, and the son soon found that life in Paris without money is a sorry 
one. He therefore arranged an interview with his father and told him he 
had made up his mind to enlist 

"In what regiment?" asked the marquis, 

"The first one I come across/* replied my father, 

"That is all very well/" said my grandfather, "but as I am the Marquis 
de la Pailleterie, a colonel and commissary-general of the artillery, 1 will 
not permit you to drag my name in the mire of the lowest ranks of the 
army/* 

"Then you object to my enlisting?" demanded my father* 

"No, but you must enlist under an assumed name/" 

"That is entirely fair/' agreed my father. *1 will enlist under the name 
of Dumas." 

As I stated at the beginning I was born on the 24th of July, 18Q2, ! 
entered the world with a great show of strength, judging from this letter 
which my father wrote to his friend, General Brunei 
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MY DEAR BRUNE: 

I am glad to tell you that my wife gave birth yesterday morning to 
a fine boy who weighs nine pounds and is eighteen inches long. So you 
see if he continues to increase in the outside world at the rate he has 
done inside, he bids fair to attain a pretty fine stature. 

I rely on you to be his godfather. My eldest daughter who sends you 
a thousand kisses from the tips of her little black fingers will be your 
fellow godparent. Come as quickly as you can, although the new arrival 
does not seem to want to leave in a hurry. 

Your friend, AL. DUMAS 

P.S. I open my letter to tell you that the young dog has just relieved 
himself all over the baby's head. A good sign surely! 

Our household consisted of a large black dog called Truffe; a gardener, 
Pictro, who used to provide me with snakes and frogs; my father's valet, 
a Negro named Ilippolylc whose queer sayings became family bywords; 
a guardsman named Moquct who told me stories of prodigious exploits; 

and a kitchen maid, Marie, of whom I remember almost nothing. 

Some people acquire nicknames in their youth or later life but I re- 
ceived mine at birth. I was called Bcrliok, and this is how it happened. 
While rny mother was pregnant, a Punch and Judy showman came to 
the Whitsuntide fete at Villers-Cotterets. Being a man of some imagina- 
tion, instead of calling his devil merely Devil, he gave him the name of 
Bcrliek, Berlick was black with a scarlet tongue and tail and he spoke in 
a sort of sizzling growl 

My mother was seven months gone when she went to see the perform- 
ance and her mind became so obsessed with this creature that she was 
possessed with the idea that she would bring forth a child with a black 
face and a rod tongue and tail. She imagined that I leapt in her womb as 
only a demon could, and when I kicked she claimed that she could feel 
the claws on my feet. 

During birth, it seems, I turned in such a manner that the umbilical 
cord was twisted around my neck and my face turned purple, It also half 
strangled me so that when 1 uttered a cry it sounded like a growl. This was 
enough for my mother, "Berlick! Bcrlickr she sobbed. The doctor hast- 
ened to reassure her, but the name stuck, 

My earliest recollections are confused half-flashes without date. One 
of the first that comes to mind with any clarity has to do with accompany- 
ing my father to Antilly, It had rained the night before and the roads were 
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full of little pools. So Pietro carried me on his back and 1 was amazed to 
see how unconcernedly he stomped through the puddles, 

"Do you know how to swim?" I asked him, 

I was about three at the time, and these are the first words 1 remember 
speaking. They must have been inspired by my having once watched my 
father and Hippolyte rescue three boys from drowning. 

Another thing I remember distinctly is a trip to Paris with my mother 
and my father, who was going there to consult a Dr. Corvisart On 
arrival we went first to visit my sister who was in a boarding school kept 
by a Madame de Mauclerc and a Miss Ryan, an Englishwoman, The 
latter owed her position to the Abbe Conseil, a cousin of ours and former 
tutor to Louis XVTs pages, about whom I shall have more to say presently. 
(He later left his entire fortune to the Ryan girl) 

We arrived at the play hour and the girls no sooner caught sight of 
my long curly hair than they descended on me like a flock of doves. ! met 
their advances with kicks and blows a reaction partly due to the fact 
that I had learned bad manners from being so much in the company of 
Pietro and Hippolyte, but more directly to the bitter knowledge that my 
parents were taking me directly afterwards to have my ears pierced for 
little gold earrings, a fashion all the rage at that time. 

After we left the school and the operation on my ears had been duly 
performed, thanks to the bribe of a large apricot, my mother left us and 
my father took me with him to pay a call at a handsome house with 
servants in red livery. My father gave his name and we were kept waiting 

* Dumas' father had risen quickly in the ranks. By the time he accompanied Bona- 
parte on his early campaigns in Italy and Egypt he had become a general Although, 
according to his son, he performed vital services and prodigious feats he never re- 
ceived full or proper recognition for them "because Bonaparte did not like his generals 
to get undue prominence and took care that everything should at least seem to have 
been done on his orders or initiative,** As a result his father became more and more 
disgruntled and disheartened. The situation reached a climax in Egypt wher<% after 
he had accomplished several spectacular deeds of valor, he was accused of disloyalty, 
Though he easily cleared himself of the charge he was unhappy and diseojiterttat lie 
asked and reluctantly received permission from Bonaparte to return to France, On 
his way he put in at Italy. There he was taken prisoner and for nearly two years of 
captivity he endured not only torture but several attempts upon Ills life by poison 
and arms. He finally reached home, broken in health, spirit and fortune* He wrote 
several letters to Bonaparte pleading for compensation for his imprisonment or at 
least pay for the arrears of his pay during that time. Not receiving any reply, "despair/* 
so narrates his son, "settled over him. In a state of torpor, varied with fits of despond- 
ency, he waited the end." 
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a few minutes, then shown through a series of elegant, sumptuous rooms 
until we reached a bedroom. There, lying on a couch, was an old lady. 
She held out her hand to my father, who kissed it and then seated himself 
beside her. And, strange as it may seem, I, who had been so rude and 
refused to be kissed by all those charming girls, found myself eagerly 
offering both cheeks to her when she called me to her. 

When, after half an hour, we were leaving, my father took me up in 
his arms and brought my face level with his. "My child," he said, "while 
I was in Florence I read the story of a sculptor who, when he was about 
your age, showed his father a salamander which was disporting itself in 
the fire. Whereupon his father slapped him and said, *My son, that slap 
was not meant to punish you but to make you remember that you have 
seen what only a few men of your generation will see, a salamander/ 
Very well then, I will do the same as the father of the Florentine. Only 
instead of a slap I will give you this piece of gold to make you remember 
that you have been kissed by one of the greatest and most gracious ladies 
who have ever lived Madame la marquise de Montesson, the widow 
of Louis-Philippe d'OrMans who died twenty years ago." 

The marquise died in 1806. I am writing these lines in 1850, When 
you add that my father knew Richelieu, who was put in the Bastille for 
being found under the bed of the Duchcsse do Burgogne, you bridge but 
two generations and the events of the century seem to have happened only 
yesterday. 

While we were in Paris my father did consult Dr. Corvisart and despite 
the good doctor's attempts to reassure him he knew he was a doomed and 
dying man. He thereupon attempted to get an interview with Napoleon, 
who refused to see him. So he fell back on his old friends Brune and 
Marat, who had just been made marshals of France, commending to them 
his wife, soon to become a widow, and me, an orphan. For when he died 
his allowance would die with him and we should be destitute. They 
promised to do all they could. 

We returned to Villers-Cottcrets and I recall that my father grew 
weaker and weaker, went out very seldom and kept to his room for 
longer and longer periods. One day in an attempt to relieve his suffering 
he went for a horseback ride. He was back in a very short time and took 
immediately to his bed. Alarmed by his condition, my mother went for 
the doctor, leaving him in the care of a neighbor* Madame Darcourt. At 
times he would become delirious and cry out, "Oh> my God, must a 
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general who at thirty-five led three armies now die at only forty like a 
coward in bed! What have I done that Thou shouldn't condemn me* to leave 
my wife and children so young?" 

But there were lucid intervals, and during one of these he turned to 
Madame Darcourt and said, "My cane there, it saved my life when I was 
in prison at Brindisi and they tried to assassinate nu>. f want it bnrictl 
with me/* Madame Darcourt assured him this would he dom. 'Thank 
you," he said, "but there is something I want you to do fur m<* first. The 
head of the cane is gold and should be worth a good deal Please lake it 
to the goldsmith and have it melted down into a nugget It h about all 
I have to leave to my family/' 

Madame Darcourt hesitated to leave him, but he insisted it should be 
done at once. Since it meant merely going across the street,, she hurried 
out and was back in a few minutes* "You will have your nugc^t at six 
tomorrow evening/' she assured him. He considered for a moment, then 
nodded and said, "Yes, that will do. 1 don't think I shall be diMtl by tlwn," 

The goldsmith brought the nugget the next day and my father j^ave it 
to my mother. He was exceedingly weak, but his mind was eh*ui% At 
ten, feeling that the end was near, he asked that the Abb6 Oretjoire be 
summoned. Once he asked for me but, on being told that I had been sent 
to my cousin's, he forbade them to get me. 4 *No/ f he said, "the poor child 
is asleep* Do not disturb him/' Finally he bade farewell to Madame Dar- 
court and the abb6. He died in my mother's arms at the stroke of twelve. 

They had sent me to my cousin Marianne's, 1 imagine, partly became 
they did not want me to become acquainted with death at such an early 
age and partly because they feared some great emotional outburst Thus 
I remember very little beyond what I have been told of the last clay in 
my father's life, But I recall one Instance so vividly that every detail Is 
etched in my mind. 

At about eight o'clock my cousin put me to bed in the little cot opposite 
her large one, and I at once fell into the deep, dreamless sleep that only 
childhood knows. Exactly at midnight I was awakened by a loud knocking 
at the door. In the glow of a bed lamp I could see my cousin silling up 
in bed, silent and terrified. But strangely I, who shudder even now as I 
write these lines, felt no fear, I got up and went to the door. 

"Where are you going, Alexandra?" cried my cousin in alarm. 

"I am going to open the door for papa/' 1 replied calmly. <4 ile has come 
to say goodbye to us/* 
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Marianne was horrified. She rushed from her bed, caught me in her 
arms and put me back in my cot. All the time I was struggling with all my 
might to free myself and shouting, "Goodbye, papa! Goodbye, papa!" 
Something like a cold breath passed over my face and quieted me, and at 
last I fell asleep. 

The next day when they woke us and told us that my father had died 
at the very hour we had heard the knocking, I did not connect the event 
with what had happened during the night. I was only four and did not 
know the meaning of death. 

"My father is dead?" I asked bewildered. "What does that mean?" 

"It means/' they told me, "the good God has taken him and you will 
never see him again/' 

"Where docs God live?" I demanded. 

"In heaven/' 

I still did not grasp it. All I knew was that something dreadful had 
happened to my father. The first moment I saw rny chance I ran back 
home, entered without being noticed and went to the little room where 
father kept his firearms. I took up one of his single-barrelled guns and 
was proceeding upstairs with it when my mother met me on the first 
landing. 

"Alexantlrer she exclaimed in surprise. And then as she saw the gun 
in my arms she cried, "Where are you going?" 

"I am going to heaven/' I said, "to kill God for killing papa/' 

Mother took me in her arms and pressed me close to her. "Oh my child, 
don't say such things/' she cried, "we are unhappy enough already/' 

I have no clear recollection of what happened immediately after my 
father's death and must rely on a letter from M. Deviolaine to his friend 
General Pille: 

"He has left them/* wrote M, Deviolaine, "without any means of exist- 
ence since his illness used up all his remaining capital. My wife is going 
to take Mmc, Dumas to Antilly where she will remain a few days while 
we do all we can to give the general the funeral honors due to his rank, 
his brave deeds and his love of his fellow citizens/* 

The statement about our desperate condition was no exaggeration. My 
father's only income had been his half-pay pension of 4,000 francs, of 
which my sister's boarding school took about 1,200, leaving only 2,800 
for the expenses of his illness and our ordinary needs. Accordingly my 
mother asked all his old friends to try to get a pension from the Govern- 
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ment Their efforts were in vain. As a last resort, my mother went to Paris 
to try to plead personally with the emperor. Napoleon refused to see 
her, and she returned to Villers-Cotterets the poorer for her journey. 

Though we went to live with my grandparents, my earliest memories 
center around three other houses: Madame Darcourt's, M. Deviolaine's 
and M. Collard's. Mme. Darcourt was the widow of a distinguished mili- 
tary surgeon. She lived in the house next to ours. She had two children: 
Antoine, twenty-eight, whom I scarcely knew, and Eleonore, twenty-four, 
who might almost be said to have brought me up. It was she who put into 
nay hands the volume of Buffon with which I became so absorbed that I 
learned to read because I wanted to find out about the animals pictured 
in its pages. As a result, at an age when other children were just beginning 
to learn how to spell I had already read most of the children's books. 

M. Deviolaine, whose house was also so hospitable to us in our misfor- 
tune, was a sort of cousin by marriage of my mother and Inspector of 
Forests for the district of Villers-Cotterets, a position which gave him 
considerable importance in our town which had but 2,400 inhabitants and 
50,000 acres of forest. Compared to the small rooms in which we had 
lived, M. Deviolaine's house with its large suite of rooms, its stables and 
coach houses, yards and gardens opening out into a fine park seemed a 
veritable palace. M. Deviolaine also had another house, Saint-Remy, which 
stood in the middle of a charming plateau surrounded by trees. 

But M. Deviolaine himself was a forbidding man standing five feet 
seven with small black eyes shaded by enormous brows. His lips were 
thick and protruding, his frame like Hercules' and his chest covered with 
hair like a wild boar a comparison used advisedly. His fits of rage were 
the terror of his family. When he came down from his study, his face dark 
with passion, women, children and servants fled. The remarkable thing 
about these tempests was that they ended in nothing worse than clouds 
or lightning; there were never hailstones or thunderbolts. No one ever 
saw him so much as kick at a dog unless it was well out of range. 

The third house which had a great influence on my childhood was that 
of M. Collard, who, on the death of my father, was appointed my guard- 
ian. Though an intimate friend of M. Deviolaine, he was in direct con- 
trast to him: always smiling, always good-natured. He lived in a delightful 
little chateau at Villers-Hellon, about three leagues from Villers-Cotterets, 
and of the three houses I preferred his, although each had its attractions. 

As I have said, I learned to read at a very early age, and during her 
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vacations my sister taught me to write. So by the time I was five or six 
I was pretty well accomplished in these arts and tremendously conceited 
about it. I can still see myself, scarcely taller than a bootjack, pedantically 
joining in the conversation of my elders, contributing bits of sacred or 
profane learning I had derived from the Bible or mythology, theories of 
natural history cribbed from Buffon, geographical information borrowed 
from Robinson Crusoe and social and political ideas culled from Idome- 
neus, founder of Salentum. 

Mythology was my strong point. There was not a god or goddess, demi- 
god, faun or dryad whose attributes I did not know. Hercules and his 
twelve labors, Jupiter and his twenty transformations, Vulcan and his 
thirty-six misfortunes I knew them all, and, what is still more remarkable, 
I still know them. 

As an example of my precociousness at this period, I recall an incident 
at M. Deviolaine's. Just after lunch one day some of the guests asked about 
the latest news. As it was still early, no one had read the papers, so M. 
Deviolaine rang for a servant and asked him to bring a Gazette. 

"Oh, there is no need for that," I said, crossing my hands behind my 
back. "I have already read the paper and there is nothing of importance 
in it except a sitting of the Corps L6gislatif" 

I have said that M. Deviolaine when angry often shot out his foot but 
never kicked anything. I was wrong. That time he did kick something! 

How did it happen that I knew anything about the Corps Legislatif? 
It was really very simple. One day I had seen M. Collard in a blue coat 
braided with gold and said to him, half jokingly, "So, you are a general, like 
my papa/* 

"No," he replied, "I am a member of the Corps Legislatif. " 

And from that time on I used to read the proceedings of the Corps 
regularly to see what M. Collard had said there. 

Although I had a prodigious amount of learning, my mother felt this was 
not enough. My sister was quite a good musician and sang prettily, and 
my mother thought that I too should have some musical education. Mother 
Nature, who had endowed me so bountifully in other respects, had given 
me a most discordant voice. So it was decided that I should take up the 
violin. 

The town of Villers-Cotterets possessed but one music teacher, M. 
Hiraux, who was also the town organist for which he received a salary 
of 800 francs. He made a little more by giving piano and violin lessons. 
However most of his pupils did not pay him in money but in kind. The 
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timber merchant gave him wood and shavings; the grocer, sugar and 
prunes; the tailor, coats, trousers and waistcoats. All in all, Hiraux made 
out well enough to refuse any pupils who did not meet his standards. 

I had known Hiraux as long as I had known anyone, and I loved him 
dearly. Therefore, in spite of my antipathy to music, I agreed to take les- 
sons. But after three years I could still not even tune my violin, and 
Hiraux, much to my mother's disappointment, told her that it was stealing 
her money to try to make a musician of me. 

During this period my mother also received two fresh sorrows: she lost 
both her father and mother. I can scarcely recall my grandmother, but 1 
remember my grandfather quite distinctly. He spent every evening at the 
cafe playing dominoes. At ten o'clock each night his dog Charmante 
came to bring him home, on dark nights with a lantern hanging from a 
stick held between her jaws. During the eight years of her life, she was 
never ten minutes too late or too early, and she never broke the lantern. 



CHAPTEE 



Meanwhile I was growing up. Though I was a failure at music, I had 
great aptitude for physical exercise. By the time I was ten I could throw 
a stone like David, draw a bow like a Balearic archer, ride like a Numid- 
ian. But I had one weakness: a great fear of high places, a fear that has 
remained with me and is so great that I would rather fight a duel than 
climb to the top of the column in the Place Vendome. I once climbed the 
towers of Notre-Dame with Hugo and I shudder to remember what it cost 
me in perspiration and shivers. 

When I was ten years old it was time for my education to begin in 
earnest. They tried first to get me entered free at one of the endowed 
schools for the sons of high officers. But thanks to Bonaparte's continuing 
hatred for my father, this was refused. It happened that at this time my 
cousin, the Abbe Conseil, died. He had been a very wealthy man, and 
while he left most of his fortune to the Miss Ryan whom I mentioned be- 
fore, he also left my mother 1,500 francs, and me a scholarship at the 
seminary at Soissons. 

My destiny seemed fixed: I was to become a priest I thoroughly re- 
sented the idea and for two months resisted my mother's pleadings. Finally 
I gave in and made my preparations for leaving. The day before I was to 
go I suddenly discovered I had no inkstand. I hurried to the grocer, 
Devaux, to buy one. Observe how simple a thing can change the whole 
course of one's life. Devaux did not have the kind of inkstand I wanted, 
but promised to get it for me by evening. 

When I returned that evening my cousin C6cile was in the shop. She 
mockingly wished me success in my career and promised that, as soon as 
I was ordained, she would ask me to be her spiritual adviser. I don't 
know whether it was her sarcasm or whether I suddenly realized the re- 
sponsibilities that the office of priesthood entailed, but I hurled the inkpot 
at the grocer's head and rushed from the shop shouting, **I will not go 
to the seminary!" 

With the twelve sous I had been given to pay for the inkpot I bought a 
sausage and a loaf of bread and went to find Boudoux. 

11 
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Boudoux's profession was bird snaring, which he did with limed twigs 
over the small pools in the forest of Villers-Cotterets. He was strong as 
an elephant and could carry an ox on his shoulders. But he was no Sam- 
son in appearance. His face was horribly pitted by smallpox. His watery, 
bloodshot eyes seemed to hang over his cheeks. His nose was flattened 
down on his upper lip. A constant trickle of saliva, blackened by the 
tobacco he chewed, flowed from his lips. His sparse red beard sprang from 
the rare spots on his chin not covered with pox marks, and Polyphemus 
himself might have envied his hair. He also had an almost unbelievable 
appetite. One day in our house a calf had been killed. My father, noticing 
him gazing at it longingly, said, "You look as if you'd like to eat the 
whole of it." 

"I should love it/' he exclaimed. 

And when, after it had been cooked, he had devoured it all, my father 
inquired if his hunger had been satisfied. "Put its mother on the spit, Gen- 
eral, and you'll see," he replied. 

When he was kennelman for the Prince of Cond6*s hunting pack of 
120, the dogs grew thin because Boudoux ate the portions of forty of 
them. Yet though he was hideous to look at and had repulsive habits, 
everyone loved him, for he was by nature as gentle as a lamb* 

I told Boudoux my story and asked him to hide me in one of his huts 
in the forest. He consented if I would get a blanket since the nights were 
cold. I slipped home unnoticed, took a blanket and left my mother a note; 
"Don't worry about me. I have run away because I don't want to be a 
priest." 

Three days later I returned in fear, but my mother received me like 
the prodigal son, hugged me and promised there should be no more 
talk of my going to the seminary. Thus it was arranged that I should go to 
the Abb6 Gr6goire's school in Villers-Cotterets. Behold me on my way to 
school on a Monday morning, dressed in a suit made over from a coat that 
once belonged to my grandfather a cafe-au-lait suit set off with black 
points joining doublet and hose. I strutted along that first morning, full 
of confidence and self-esteem, picturing to myself the effect I would make. 

The entrance to the school was through a door opening on a courtyard 
which, as I approached, seemed deserted. I at once concluded I was late. 
But no sooner had I crossed the threshold than the door closed behind 
me and amid shouts and laughter I found myself the target for jets of 
water. Perched on barrels stood all the scholars, simulating in both pose 
and action the famous Mannekin-Pis statue in Brussels. 
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Before I could get free and reach the steps I was thoroughly sprinkled. 
The abb6, who happened to come out at that moment, saw me soaked 
not only by the shower to which I had been subjected but also by my 
tears. As the abb6 started to question me, all my tormenters gathered 
around, feigning sympathy and pretending not to know why I was crying. 

"He's been going on like that ever since he came," declared one of them, 
and the others chimed in in a chorus of affirmation. 

I was about to tell the abbe the truth when I saw behind his back twenty 
threatening faces and closed menacing fists. 

The abb6, who had been feeling my clothing, exclaimed, "Why, the 
child is wet through/' 

"Think how long he has been crying," one of them had the effrontery to 
suggest. 

That made me furious. "But M. TAbb6," I protested, "I could not cry 
down my back, and I am as wet behind as I am in front." And with that 
I blurted out the whole story. 

I was soon made aware that my colleagues would have full revenge for 
my having divulged what they had done, for the abbe had caned each 
of them and imposed other penalties. Nor did I have long to wait. When I 
started for home, they were all in the courtyard, seated in a semicircle like 
Roman spectators, or on raised seats in the amphitheatre. Standing bel- 
ligerently in the middle, coat off and sleeves rolled up, was Bligny, the 
boy they had chosen to give me a beating. 

I confess that when I saw all this my heart failed me and I nearly 
ran back to ask the abb6 to escort me home. Then I realized this would 
merely defer what I eventually had to face. Somehow I took hold of my- 
self until I felt my moral courage conquering my inherent timidity. Then 
I threw off my coat and hurled myself at my opponent. It was a violent 
but short encounter. The whole thing was over in a few moments, and I 
had won. I should add for the others that they greeted my unexpected 
victory with unanimous applause and opened their ranks to let me pass 
through the portal recently the scene of my humiliation, now of my 
triumph. 



CHAPTER 



3 



I have described my initiation into school because it was fantastic and 
because it helped to develop my character. For the rest my experiences 
followed the usual pattern of the usual infractions with the usual punish- 
ments. And it would be absurd to write of the school doings of a twelve- 
year-old while portentous events were happening in the world. 

On November 18th (1812), after his campaign in Russia, Napoleon 
arrived at the Tuileries at eleven o'clock at night. He hastened to the 
blazing fire, rubbed his hands and exclaimed, "This is decidedly better 
than Moscow." 

It was a funeral oration over the finest army ever raised, and it marked 
the beginning of his decline. In his brilliant campaigns against the allied 
forces which were converging on France he regained some of his prestige, 
but he was doomed. After the battle of Leipzig in October 1813, the dread 
fear that France would be invaded began to grow in the minds of the 
people. 

Those who did not live through that period can have no idea how the 
mothers of France cursed the very name of Napoleon. They had come to 
realize that they were sacrificing their children not for France, not for our 
common liberty, but to feed the selfishness, ambition and pride of one 
man. Thanks to the million men expended in the valleys and on the moun- 
tains of Spain, in the snows and rivers of Russia, in the swamps of Saxony 
and on the sands of Poland, a whole generation of men between twenty 
and twenty-two had disappeared. Now conscription began at sixteen. 

More than once my mother clasped me to her breast and with tears 
streaming from her eyes sobbed, "When I think that in four years that man 
will snatch you from me and send you off to be killed ... oh, my poor 
child!" 

At the beginning of 1814 we learned that the enemy was on French soil 
At once everyone began hiding his valuables. We had a cellar, reached 
through a trapdoor, which we filled with linen, mattresses and furniture. 
Then we removed the door and relaid the floor. In the center of the garden 
we buried thirty old gold louis. 

14 
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One day we saw soldiers fleeing past and learned that Soissons had 
been taken. This frightened my mother badly, for dreadful stories about 
the Cossacks had been spreading through the country. Some pictured them 
as scarecrows mounted on horses, wearing caps of wild animals' fur and 
armed with lances, bows and arrows. Others, who were more sensible, 
said they were brave men, less wicked than they looked and that if we 
gave them plenty to eat and drink they would do us no harm. 

Therefore the first thing my mother did was to prepare a huge mutton 
stew and set aside a bin of wine. In case this did not work, we were to 
escape to what was called the Quarry. This was a deep cavern some five 
or six hundred yards from the village with an entrance concealed by dwarf 
junipers. You descended twenty or thirty feet by ladder and reached a 
platform from which you slid down a steep slope and so found yourself 
at the entrance to an immense labyrinth. 

Half the inhabitants of Villers-Cotterets took refuge here, making it a 
village of five or six hundred, a hundred and fifty feet in the earth. My 
mother was one of the first to mark out and prepare an allotment in it, but 
before retiring to it she decided to see how her haricot of mutton would 
work out. For three days she stood over the fire and when no enemy ap- 
peared the food and wine were consumed by Frenchmen. 

However our days were full of alarms. Whenever a couple of horsemen 
were sighted on the highway the cry went up: "The Cossacks! The Cos- 
sacks!" And then one foggy morning they did in truth appear fifteen 
bearded cavaliers with long lances. They rode through the town at a full 
gallop and a little later, still at full gallop, rode back again and into the 
fog whence they had come, leaving behind a bloody testimony, for our 
neighbor Coudray had been killed by a chance shot through his closed 
door. 

My mother immediately pictured me stretched out bleeding and dying 
before her eyes when the Cossacks came again. So she cooked up another 
haricot of mutton, left it in charge of our housekeeper and frantically 
dragged me off to the Quarry. As we left we saw a troop of Cossacks 
climbing a long hill in the distance. Running as fast as we could, we spread 
the alarm to everyone we met. 

Everyone who was not already in the Quarry at once retreated to it, 
the last man pulling down the ladder behind him. For twenty-four hours 
no one had the courage to go near the opening. But by degrees our fears 
subsided and a few ventured outside. They found that the Cossacks had 
disappeared and the town was quiet. We returned to our home during the 
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day, but at night we went back to the Quarry. Then one day we heard the 
sound of cannon and learned that there was fighting on the Neuilly-Saint 
front. That was enough for my mother. She made up her mind that we 
should leave. Not that she had any idea where we should go. It was merely 
that she thought that by changing locations we would somehow exorcise 
the danger. We collected some clothing, dug up our buried treasure and 
that evening set off on the road to Paris. 

We could not afford to stay in the city so we decided to stop in some 
little village where the living would be cheap. On March 22nd we reached 
Mesnil, only to learn after a few days' stay that it was the least safe of all 
places for it was on the direct line of the army marching against Paris. 
My mother thereupon decided to go back to Villers-Cotterets. We got as 
far as Nanteuil when we learned that the enemy was advancing upon it 
and that Villers-Cotterets was already occupied. The only road that offered 
escape was the road to Crespy. So we made for Crespy and stayed there 
for a fortnight. In that short period the face of Europe was changed* 

The Allies entered Paris on March 31st. On April 1st the Senate ap- 
pointed a Provisional Government. Next day the Senate declared Na- 
poleon had forfeited his throne. On the fourth he abdicated in favor of 
his son. On the eleventh he signed the decree of abdication. On the twen- 
tieth he said farewell to the Eagles of the Imperial Guard. And on the same 
day, almost at the same hour, Louis XVIII reached Compi&gne. 



CHAPTER 



Two or three days after our eventual return to Villers-Cotterets, M. Col- 
lard came to see us, and he and my mother had a long talk. When he had 
left my mother took me aside and said very seriously, "I want you to 
listen carefully to what I am going to say, for your whole future may 
depend upon it. Your grandfather, the Marquis de la Pailleterie, served 
under Louis XVI but your father served under the Republic. Would you 
therefore rather be called Davy de la Pailleterie after your grandfather, or 
simply Alexandre Dumas after your father? If you choose the former, 
M. Collard can probably get a commission for you or you can become a 
page or find some position with the new reigning family, If you choose the 
name of your father, a Republican who fought against those for whom 
your grandfather served, no career will be open to you. M. Collard is 
going to Paris tomorrow. He knows M. de Talleyrand, the Due d'Or!6ans 
and many others belonging to the new court. He will do the best he can 
for you, however you decide. Now think carefully before you answer." 

"I don't need to think," I cried. "I want to be called Alexandre Dumas. 
I never knew my grandfather but I remember my father. Don't you agree 
with me?" 

My mother's face brightened, nevertheless she sighed. "Alas, yes," she 
said, "but what is to become of us?" 

"Let us remember my father's motto: Deus dedit, Deus dabit, God has 
given, God will give." 

It was thus decided that M. Collard should ask for nothing on my behalf 
and merely apply for a tobacco shop for iny mother. What a strange 
anomaly the widow of Horatius of the Tyrol selling tobacco! 

My education was resumed with the Abbe Gregoire, who had lost his 
school but now took individual pupils. I also had special instruction from 
Oblet, the town schoolmaster, in arithmetic in which 1 am still very 
bad and penmanship in which I am still very good. This distressed 
my mother, who would have preferred me to excel in mathematics. 

"Writing, writing," she would say, "any numbskull can write well. But 

17 
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look at Napoleon. We have a score of his letters addressed to your father 
and we can't make out a single one of them!" 

"But, Madame," Oblet would gravely interpose, "look where he is now." 

"Do you mean to say," demanded my mother, "that he is on Elba be- 
cause he didn't learn to write?" 

"It might very possibly be, Madame. They say he was betrayed by 
his generals. I say Providence willed it that this usurper should not be 
able to write clearly so that his orders would be illegible and thus not 
able to be carried out. They read them wrongly and acted contrary to what 
he ordered. Hence our defeats, the taking of Paris and the exile to Elba." 

To round out this period of early training, I learned fencing from old 
Mounier and taught myself to ride. So we come to my thirteenth year 
and with it the time for making my first Communion. 

It was feared that I would not turn out a very edifying example of 
piety. Though I was really deeply religious, I was very remiss in those 
rites which are the outward evidence of it. I did not attend church and 
I could never learn more than three prayers and those in French and 
imperfectly. However, my mother and the Abbe Gr6goire knew my hidden 
religious fervor, and the latter made himself personally responsible for 
me to the Abbe Reiny, the priest of our church. I was given a copy of the 
vows of the church and I proceeded to memorize them. 

The day before the ceremony my mother discovered me absorbed in a 
book which she immediately took to be some religious work. When she 
found it was the poetical version of the Letters of Heloise and Abelard 
she indignantly snatched it from my hands. "A nice book for you to 
read to aid you in your first Communion," she exclaimed. 

I protested that Abelard's protestations were deeply moral and the 
lamentations of Heloise extremely religious. My mother did not deign to 
reply to this but appealed to the Abbe Gregoire. He took up the book, 
read half a page, shook his head and murmured, "The verse is really very 
poor." 

That night the Abbe Remy took me aside and explained that it was be- 
cause of the name I bore, my mother's position, and especially the Abb6 
Gregoire's recommendation that he had consented to allow me to repeat 
my baptismal vows. He hoped I would realize the importance of the 
responsibility with which I was to be invested, and would prove myself 
worthy of it, 

I hardly slept that night. The idea that I was going to place myself in 
communion with the sacred body of our Lord moved me profoundly. The 
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gravity of the act weighed upon me. I felt utterly unworthy of the grace 
that was to be vouchsafed me. 

I remember nothing of the details of the ceremony the next day. I was 
wrapped in deepest contemplation. But 1 do recall that everything 
around me seemed filled with light and hope. Whatsoever is granted to the 
eye of faith in contemplation of heavenly things was granted to me that 
day. The feeling was so overwhelming and so real that when the Host 
touched my lips I burst into weeping and fainted. 

It took me two or three days to recover from this excitement. When 
the Abbe Gregoire came to see me I threw myself weeping into his arms. 

"My dear boy/* he said, "I would rather your feelings were less intense 
and would last longer." 

The Abb6 Gregoire was full of common sense. 



CHAPTEK 



My mother received her license to keep a tobacco shop and we moved to 
the house of the coppersmith, Lafarge, in the Place de la Fontaine. We 
had the whole ground floor and in the large room facing the street were 
two counters: one to sell tobacco and the other salt. 

My lessons with the Abbe Gregoire continued daily from eleven to 
one. The remainder of the day I had pretty much to myself and I spent 
the greater part of it at Montagnon s, the gunsmith's, across the street, 
for I loved firearms above everything else. For the rest, I continued my 
lessons in fencing and went bird snaring with my two best friends. 

At this period, the end of 1814 and the beginning of 1815, everybody 
had strong political opinions. You were either a Royalist or a Bonapartist. 
In spite of the fact that Napoleon had disgraced and ruined us, my mother 
and I were labelled Bonapartists. This so enraged me that when any boy 
called me one I would immediately strip off my coat and demand satis- 
faction. This caused my mother double anxiety, first because it earned me 
frequent bloody noses and second because, if the charge were generally 
believed, our tobacco license might be taken away. Thus we passed the 
winter in a state of extreme anxiety. 

Bonaparte landed at the Gulf of Juan with 1,200 men and four pieces 
of cannon on March 1st. It was not until the seventh, however, that we 
heard of it through a Proclamation printed in the Moniteur. 

Villers-Cotterets, far more Royalist than Bonapartist, received the news 
with hostility. The papers referred to Napoleon as a fugitive or bandit 
and reported that he had been driven back into the mountains where he 
was being hunted down like a wild beast. It was senseless, they said, to 
imagine that a man who had lost France with 600,000 men could recover 
it with 1,200. 

On the tenth the news of a great victory over the usurper by the Due 
d'Orleans spread over Paris and so into the provinces. The police force 
of Villers-Cotterets was instructed to search the countryside for fugitives. 
This threw our little town into a frenzy of excitement. To be called a 
Bonapartist now was the same as an accusation. At night gangs of street 
boys would fling open the doors of suspected persons, burst into the houses 
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and shout, "Vive le roi!" compelling the Inmates to repeat it with them. 
Ten times a night our door would be attacked by these hoodlums. 

By day everyone collected in the square. Villers-Cotterets, being on 
the main road to Paris, was the route couriers took. Through them we got 
bits of news not printed in the papers, and in this way we learned on the 
thirteenth and fourteenth that Napoleon, far from being defeated, had 
entered Grenoble and Lyons and was on his way to Paris. At six in the 
morning on the twenty-first a courier galloped into the village. 

"Gentlemen," he announced, "His Majesty, the Emperor and King, 
made his entrance into the Tuileries at eight o'clock last night." 

No one of us knew what the outcome of this might be. During the first 
invasion the enemy had come all the way from Moscow, a distance of 
six hundred leagues. A second invasion would have to come only from 
Brussels, a mere sixty leagues. 

The emperor did not seem disturbed by the situation. On April 4th he 
wrote a letter to the allied sovereigns announcing his return and re- 
establishment as head of the French people. On the twentieth a volley 
of a hundred cannon proclaimed that the tricolor again floated over every 
village in France. 

Five days later, however, the Allies agreed not to lay down arms until 
Napoleon was beaten. On the thirtieth England offered to supply them 
with a hundred million francs for three years. And on May 26th the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia left Vienna to march 
on France. 

There was no longer any hope of peace. Troops for Soissons, Lyon 
and Mezieres began to pass through Villers-Cotterets. It was a wonderful 
sight to see the Old Guard, the very embodiment of the ten years of im- 
perial rule, the active and glorious spirit of France, marching again. In 
three days we saw 30,000 men 30,000 giants, resolute and almost gloomy 
in their attitude, each man realizing that a share of the responsibility of 
the great Napoleonic dynasty rested upon him. 

On June llth we received official notice that Napoleon would leave 
Paris the following day to join the army and that he would pass through 
Villers-Cotterets between seven and eight in the morning. Fresh horses 
were to be ready at the posting stables. I had an intense desire to see this 
man, and I was up at six awaiting his arrival. I reasoned that the best 
place to get a good view of him would be where the relays were to be 
changed. So I made off for the posting house and reached there just as 
three carriages drew up, the horses dripping with sweat, the postillions 
got up in fine style, powdered and beribboned. 
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The emperor was dressed in a green uniform with white facings and 
wore the star of the Legion of Honor. His face was pale and sick-looking 
as though it had been clumsily carved out of a block of ivory and it was 
bent slightly forward on his chest. His brother, Jerome, was on his left 
and his aide-de-camp, Letort, sat on the front seat opposite him. 

He lifted his head and looked around. "Where are we?" he asked. 

"At Villers-Cotterets, Sire," someone replied. 

"Six leagues to Soissons then," he said. "Make haste!" And with that he 
relapsed into a semi-stupor. 

When the relays were in and fresh postillions mounted in their saddles 
the stable boys waved their caps and cried, "Vive TEmpereurr The em- 
peror made a slight inclination of his head, the whips cracked, the car- 
riages set off at a gallop and soon disappeared. 

Ten days went by and we heard of the crossing of the Sambre, the 
capture of Charleroi, the battle of Ligny and the engagement at Quatre- 
Bras all great victories. We waited eagerly for more good news. Then 
on the twentieth it was rumored that some men who had been arrested 
and taken before the mayor had brought reports that a decisive battle had 
taken place, the French army had been annihilated and the English, 
Prussians and Dutch were marching on Paris. 

Everyone rushed to the town hall There we found a dozen men in 
rags covered with blood. They said they were Poles and declared that 
Napoleon had engaged the English on the eighteenth. The battle began 
at noon and at five o'clock the English were defeated. But by six 
o'clock Bliicher arrived with 40,000 men and decided the day in the 
enemy's favor. The defeat of the French army became a rout. 

No one believed them. We threatened them with arrest or even 
execution if they were lying. To which they replied, "Wait and see." 

As the posting house was the most reliable place for news, my mother 
and I repaired there. At seven o'clock a courier, covered with mud and 
ready to drop from fatigue arrived on a trembling horse. He ordered 
four horses to be made ready for a carriage which was following, mounted 
his steed again and rode off. Although we questioned him he either knew 
nothing or would say nothing. 

The four horses were taken from the stables and harnessed. Soon the 
carriages appeared around the corner and drew up at the door. The master 
of the post came forward and then stood as if stupified, 

I tugged at his coattails and stammered, "Is ... is it . , . him?* 9 

It was indeed the emperor, in the same place in the same carriage* 
And he was the same man with the same sickly, pale, impassive face, 
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but his head was bent a little farther forward on his chest. Was it from 
weariness or from grief at having staked a world and lost it? As on the 
first occasion he raised his head a little when he felt the carriage stop and 
cast the same vague look around him as he asked, "Where are we?" 

"At Villers-Cotterets, Sire." 

"Eighteen leagues from Paris. Make haste." 

That night he slept at the filysee. It was three months to the day 
since his return from Elba and his re-entrance to the Tuileries. But be- 
tween the 20th of March and the 20th of June an abyss had opened and 
engulfed his fortunes. 

That abyss was Waterloo. 

Napoleon's journey through our town dissipated any lingering doubt 
about the disaster at Waterloo. The mud-bespattered fugitives who had 
first announced it were but the forerunners of the rest of the army. They 
all passed through, a motley crowd: first those only slightly wounded or 
not at all, marching in disorder without drums and minus weapons; then 
the more severely wounded who were still able to walk or ride; and last 
those who had lost arms or legs or had serious body wounds, lying in 
wagons, some clumsily bandaged, others unbandaged. Every now and 
then one of them would lift himself up and, waving his blood-stained rags, 
cry, "Vive TEmpereur!" For many it was their last words. 

This dismal procession continued for two or three days. Then fewer 
wagons went by and finally none. One day we heard clarions playing a 
strange air and saw five or six thousand men entering our main square. 
They were Prussians, elegantly clad in faultless uniforms. After them 
came the great stream of English, Russians and Prussians who passed 
through without stopping. 

On June 22nd Napoleon for the second time abdicated in favor of 
his son. On the twenty-fifth he fled from Paris to Malmaison a de- 
parture which was considered to signify something important. General 
Becker was sent to watch his movements. But they need not have womed. 
All the beaten man wanted was a fast sailing vessel to take him to America 
where he hoped to settle down to private life. But on July 2nd the Allies 
declared him a prisoner of war and by August 19th he had reached the 
Straits of Gibraltar on his way to St. Helena. 

After these events everything settled down to its usual course in our 
little town which was so far removed from public news and so isolated 
in the heart of the forest that it was easy to believe that nothing had 
been changed; that it had all been a sort of nightmare. 



CHAPTER 



I was now entering the second period of my youth, and it is time I 
acquainted my readers with certain individuals who influenced that 
phase of my life. First there were the forest rangers into whose hands I 
passed when I left my mother's apron strings. They were a remarkable 
class of men and especially noteworthy at Villers-Cotterets because of 
the large forests which isolated them from the town. Indeed they only 
came to town to take orders from the inspector while their wives went 
to mass. 

One of my favorites was Choron, a man of about thirty, five feet four 
inches tall, blond, blue-eyed and luxuriantly whiskered. He knew to within 
fifty yards where the wild boars made their lairs and would follow a 
trail for days. When he rounded up a quarry he would tell the hunters 
whether it was a youngster or an old one, a boar or a sow, if a sow 
whether or not she was in pig and how long she had gone. The most 
artful old boar could not hide six months of his age from him, for by 
studying its footprints Choron could verify its birth certificate. 

He did not know the meaning of fear. He would rout a boar out of 
its deepest lair and attack poachers in their hideaways. As a result he 
sometimes received tusk gashes in his thigh or a charge of grapeshot 
For both these he had a sovereign remedy: he would bring two or three 
bottles of white wine from his cellar, lie down on a deerskin rug and 
coax his dogs to lick his wounds while he downed what he called his 
"cooling draught" to compensate for the blood he had lost. The next 
day he would be entirely recovered. 

Strangely enough, Choron was not an especially good marksman when 
it came to small game like pheasants and hares. In such sport he took 
second place to Moinat, who used small shot, and Mildet, who made a 
specialty of the single-bullet carbine. Both these men were crack shots 
and ranking right after them was Choron's uncle, Berthelin, who was 
generally good for three out of four tries. 

From the days of the emperor the big game in the forests of Villers* 
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Cotterets had been rigidly preserved. During the first return of the Bour- 
bons, however, it had been sold to the Due d'Orleans, who was not able 
to give it much attention. So after the Second Restoration the game had 
multiplied so that the owners of adjacent properties complained of the 
damage to their gardens and threatened to take legal action, The in- 
spector, M. Deviolaine, was therefore given orders to destroy the boars, 
which had increased to such an extent that the old ones were enormous 
and the young ones ran in bands of twelve to fifteen. 

Expeditions against these had been going on for several months when 
M. Deviolaine invited me to go on a hunt, an invitation which filled me 
with ecstasy. The meeting place was St. Hubert, one of the most beau- 
tiful spots in the forest. By the time we arrived three boars had already 
been beaten up two young ones and a wild old sow. One came from 
Berthelin's preserve and the others from Choron's and Moinafs. We be- 
gan with the nearest, which was one of the young ones. It was routed out 
by Berthelin and before it got through the ring was killed by Mildet who 
put a bullet through its heart. 

Then we moved on to Choron's preserve. This time we had to deal 
with the sow. Choron went into the thicket with his boarhound and five 
minutes later the sow was turned out of her lair. M. Deviolaine fired 
first and missed. Then I fired and, this being my first boar, also missed. 
Then Frangois fired and hit her full in the belly. Quick as lightning she 
turned and charged him. We saw man and boar in one shapeless mass and 
heard Franois* cry for help. We all rushed forward when a command- 
ing voice shouted: "Stop! Don't make a move." 

We stood motionless. Moinat took deliberate aim and fired. He hit 
the animal in the shoulder and she rolled away from her victim, dead. 
We ran up to Franois. He had a scratch on his thigh and a bite on his 
arm, but neither was dangerous. 

The third attack was in Moinat's preserve. This time I was between 
M. Deviolaine and Berthelin. Since Moinat had found the beast, it was 
his turn to go in and rout it out. Within five minutes the barking of the 
dogs announced that it had been started. Everyone was on the alert to 
have a shot at it as soon as it appeared, when suddenly I heard the re- 
port of a gun and saw a piece of rock some forty feet away break into 
fragments. At the same time I heard a cry of pain. I turned and saw 
Berthelin clinging to the branch of a tree, pressing his side from which 
the blood gushed out between his fingers. He soon became too feint to 
hold himself up and sank to the ground with a groan. 
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"Berthelin is wounded/' I called and ran to him, followed by the others. 

He had lost consciousness and the blood was flowing freely from his 
hip. The bullet was lodged in his body. We were standing around the 
dying man, our eyes questioning each other to ask who had fired the 
fatal shot when Choron emerged from the woods, still holding his smok- 
ing gun, 

"Did someone say my uncle was wounded?" he shouted. 

We pointed to the dying man, who was now vomiting blood. Choron 
came forward, his eyes haggard and beads of perspiration standing out 
on his forehead. He looked at his uncle, uttered a piercing shriek and 
broke the stock of his gun against a tree trunk, throwing the barrel fifty 
feet away. Then he fell to his knees begging Berthelin to forgive him. 

"Oh, M. 1'Inspecteur," he cried, "I think my heart will break." 

Nothing moves me so much as the sight of a strong man broken by a 
great sorrow. Berthelin in his death agony affected me less than Choron 
struggling against despair and unable to shed a tear. 

You can imagine my mother's feelings when she heard what had taken 
place. She gave me a stiff lecture on the danger from random shots 
and said it might just as well have been I who received the bullet. But 
I pointed out that this was the first such accident to occur within the 
memory of man and it was not likely to happen again for a century or 
more. Alas, my poor mother had no will of her own where I was con- 
cerned and I kept worrying her until she gave her consent for me to go 
hunting again the next Thursday. 

M. Deviolaine had summoned everyone except Choron. Nevertheless 
he turned up at the same time as the rest, but without musket or car- 
bine. 

"Why the devil did you come?" demanded M. Deviolaine. "I did not 
call you." 

"I know," replied Choron, "and I thank you. But I have my duty. If 
I stayed home grieving it would not lighten the earth on the body of 
that poor fellow." 

"But why are you unarmed?" 

"Because I could not touch a musket or carbine if it were to save my 
life." 

"Then how do you propose to kill a boar?" 

Choron drew a knife from his pocket. "Those miserable boars were the 
cause of my uncle's death. I would not feel that I was killing them if I did 
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It with a gun. With my knife it is different. Besides, don't they cut pigs* 
throats, and what is a boar but a pig?" 

"Well," said M. Deviolaine, "if you'll not listen to reason, have it your 
own way." 

"Yes," agreed Choron, "leave me to my own devices." 

The boar was in the preserve of a man named Lajeunesse and since 
its lair was only a few hundred feet away we were soon attacking it. But 
though it was hit several times it continued to lead us a merry chase, and 
it was only after four or five hours that it decided to make a stand 
against the dogs. The barking and yelping of the hounds marked the 
direction and we all began running toward it. In a kind of clearing the 
animal was pinned, as in a fortress, by the branches of a tree which had 
blown down. Twenty or thirty dogs were attacking it; several had had 
their bellies ripped open but they returned to the battle with their en- 
trails hanging out. It was a horrible, magnificent sight. 

"You, Mildet or you, Moinat, put a bullet in that beast/' shouted M. 
Deviolaine, "there's been enough dogs killed." 

"What are you saying, M. llnspecteur!" cried Choron. "Gunshot for 
a hog! A knife is good enough for him. Watch!" 

He drew his knife and rushed into the howling mass of dogs. For a 
second or two it was impossible to see what was happening. Then sud- 
denly the boar made a frantic effort to spring out. We all had our hands 
on our triggers when we saw that the animal, instead of gaining its free- 
dom, was being drawn back. Choron stood up. He held the boar by its two 
hind legs in that iron grasp of his while the dogs flying at it all but 
obscured it from sight. 

"Go in, Dumas," said M. Deviolaine, "here is your chance to win your 
first laurels/' 

I went close to the boar, put the muzzle of my gun in its ear and fired. 
The shock was so great the animal was torn from Choron's grip and 
rolled over dead a few feet away. I had literally blown its brains out. 

Choron burst out laughing. "Well, now," he said, "there is still some 
pleasure left in the world." 

"Yes/' said M. Deviolaine, "but if you continue to act as you have just 
done, you won't be able to enjoy it very long. What have you done to 
your finger?" 

"The beast's skin was so tough my knife shut up on me. M 

"Yes, and in doing so cut off your finger." 
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"Yes, M, llnspecteur, clean off!" And Choron held up his right hand 
from which the first joint of the index finger had been severed. In the 
silence that the sight produced he continued, "It is mere justice. It was by 
this finger that I killed my uncle." 

"You must have it attended to at once," said M. Deviolaine. 

"A little thing like that! It's not worth making a fuss about. As soon as 
the wind gets to it, it will heal." And with that he opened his knife and 
proceeded to cut up the boar as if nothing had happened. 



CHAPTER 
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While these hunting parties made life very pleasant, they did not con- 
tribute toward a future for a poor devil whose patrimony, in spite of my 
mother's economy, was melting away. It was therefore considered high 
time that I learned some profession. At that stage in my life all professions, 
witli the exception of the priesthood, looked alike to me. So my mother 
went to see her solicitor, Maitre Mennesson, and it was arranged that he 
would take me in as what he politely called third clerk but what would 
more accurately be described as saute-ruisseau, or guttersnipe. 

At first I felt somewhat ashamed, but I soon found that it had an 
agreeable side. M. Mennesson drew up many deeds for the peasants in 
the neighboring villages. When it was inconvenient for them to come to 
him, I was ordered to go to them for their signatures. In such cases I 
was told the evening before and would plan accordingly. During the 
shooting season I would take my gun. At other times I would set snares 
the night before at all the pools along the route. And it was seldom in- 
deed that I did not bring home some game. 

It was now the beginning of May and I was fifteen, within two months 
to be sixteen. May is a month full of beauty and promise everywhere, but 
nowhere is it so lovely as at Villers-Cotterets. And it was at this joyous 
time that our town held a feast, a feast both lavish and charming, for Na- 
ture took it upon herself to defray the cost. It occurred at Whitsuntide 
and lasted three days. For three days our park was filled with happy mur- 
murs from early morning to late at night. For three days the poor forgot 
their poverty and, stranger still, the rich forgot their riches. The whole 
town gathered in one great family with all its relatives and friends until 
it swelled to four times its size. It was like a body overfull of blood whose 
heart beats ten times as fast as it should. 

During this period, the Abb6 Gr6goire came to our house. "Come here, 
my son," he said to me. "You can dance, can't you?" 

"Well, yes," I replied, "why?" 

"Dance an entrechat for me," he ordered. I danced a few steps. "Good/* 

29 
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lie said, "y u shall dance with my niece and her friend who are coming 
from Paris to visit me/* 

"But I don't like to dance," I replied rudely. 

"Then you must pretend to, out of politeness/* 

"Very well, M. I'Abbe, I will do my best/' 

"Fine," said the abbe, "and by way of introduction to my niece and 
her friend, come and have lunch with us Sunday after mass/' 

I had eight days in which to prepare myself to be a dashing cavalier. 
My only presentable suit was the one I had worn at my first Communion: 
nankeen breeches, white pique waistcoat and light blue coat with gold 
buttons. It had been two inches too large for me then, so now it was 
about an inch too small. I had never before troubled much about how I 
was dressed. But now that I was to squire a young lady I began to think 
about it. 

There was a large chest in the attic containing coats, vests and breeches 
that had belonged to my grandfather. Without saying anything to my 
mother I went up, locked the door so I should not be disturbed and opened 
the chest. It had clothing fashionable enough to satisfy the most fas- 
tidious; figured satin vests, scarlet waistcoats braided in gold, rep breeches 
and leather pantaloons, It also contained something else something far 
more important to me that all the rest. At the bottom, under all the cloth- 
ing, lay several paper-covered books. 

When my brother-in-law moved away from Villers-Cotterets several 
years before he had left behind part of his library and said to my mother, 
"You can let Alexandre read any or all of them except the ones wrapped 
in red paper/' After he had gone I naturally searched high and low for 
them, but I had never been able to find them. Now here they were vol- 
umes I had been expressly forbidden to read. 

I immediately opened one. Its title read Adventures of the Chevalier 
de Faublas. That did not convey much to my mind, but the illustrations 
gave me a hint and a few lines I hastily read told me more. I gathered 
up the first four volumes, hid them under my vest and fled to a hidden 
part of the park. There I settled down to read them. 

Chance had sometimes put obscene books in my hands. A traveling 
hawker who ostensibly sold pictures but hid forbidden literature under 
his cloak passed through our village two or three times a year. More than 
once I had spent the money I had managed to cajole from my mother on 
these clandestine purchases. But a feeling of delicacy which is innate in 
me and by reason of which there are not four out of the six hundred 
books I have written that the most scrupulous mother need hide from 
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her daughter this feeling of delicacy, for which I thank God, always 
made me throw such books away at the tenth page or the second picture. 

With Faublas it was different. From the standpoint of morality it 
was a bad book. But it was full of delightful romance and originality, 
depicting a variety of types which had their counterparts in the days of 
Louis XV. Thus instead of repugnance I found great attraction in Faublas. 
And in that moment I discovered my vocation one I had not even sus- 
pected until then: I wanted to become a second Faublas. 

By the time Sunday arrived I had worked out a magnificent theory of 
seductiveness. Clad in light blue coat and nankeen breeches I was pre- 
sented to the two girls. Mile. Laurence, the abbe's niece, was tall and 
thin with a willowy figure, fair-haired, clear-skinned and possessed of a 
real Parisian grace. Her friend, Mile. Victoria, was pale, stout, slightly 
pitted with smallpox, broad-bosomed, wide-hipped, and, with her dead- 
white complexion s velvet eyes and supple figure, almost a perfect Spanish 
type. 

After dinner I offered my arm to Mile. Laurence for a walk in the 
park. I must have behaved very awkwardly and looked ridiculous. My 
attire was all right for a child making his first Communion but, to put it 
mildly, rather eccentric for a young man making his debut in society. By 
1818 breeches were worn only by old-fashioned people who belonged 
to the previous century, and here was I garbed like one of them. Worst 
of all, the presence of the two girls focused attention on me. Mile. 
Victoria and the abbe's sister walked directly behind us and every now 
and then the girls exchanged smiles that sent the blood rushing to my 
temples. 

On our walk we chanced to encounter a young Parisian employed at 
the Castle. He was dressed in the latest fashion and his manner had all 
the ease and quality which mine lacked. As he passed us he raised his 
monocle, paused and gazed after us. "'Ah," he said audibly, "there is 
Dumas going to his first Communion again, only this time he has changed 
his taper." 

The epigram hit its mark and added anger to my embarrassment. I 
went white and almost dropped my companion's arm. She politely pre- 
tended not to have heard the remark. 

"Who is the young man who just passed us?" she asked. 

"M. Miaud," I said spitefully, "he is employed at the workhouse." 

"How strange," she said, "from his manner 1 would have taken him for 
a Parisian." 

I am sure she did not mean it intentionally, but this was another arrow 
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shot at me. I sighed and vowed to myself that someday I would dress like 
that. 

As we walked along the promenade under the magnificent Spanish 
chestnut trees now in full flower we came to the tremendous wolf -leap 
hollowed out of the ground, which was called the Haha because of the 
exclamation it caused when walkers came upon it unexpectedly. I sud- 
denly felt that here was a chance to regain some of my lost dignity. 

"Do you see that ditch?" I asked. "I can jump across it/* 

"Really?" she replied indifferently. "It looks very wide." 

"It is fourteen feet/' I said, and added, "It is more than M. Miaud can 
do/' 

"He is right not to try it/' she said. 

I took her indifference for incredulity. "You shall see/' I cried. And 
without waiting for her reply I vaulted across it with a mighty leap. I 
was wearing tight breeches and as I landed with doubled-up knees, I 
heard an ominous tearing sound, accompanied by an airy feeling in my 
hindquarters. I had sprung the seat of my breeches. 

My consternation was now complete, Without a word of explanation 
I took off for home in full flight, breaking in on my poor mother in a 
state of wild excitement and frightening her badly. Breathless and voice- 
less I could answer her questioning only by the vulgar gesture Neapolitans 
make when they think Vesuvius is about to erupt. My mother caught my 
meaning. Within five minutes, thanks to her deftness with the needle, 
the break was repaired. 

I raced back to the dance hall whither I was supposed to have escorted 
my partner before the incident occurred. When I reached it, the two girls 
had already taken their places on the floor, Mile. Victoria with Niguet 
and Mile. Laurence with Miaud. Through that entire quadrille, my eyes 
never left the lovely Laurence, and at every smile that she exchanged 
with her partner I felt a flush of anger and shame, for I was certain they 
were talking about me. 

When the quadrille was over, Miaud led her back to her seat. I stepped 
up behind her and said, "Here I am, Mile. Laurence." 

"Oh," she said, "then you are all right. I feared you had had some 
accident." 

"I ... I saw that . . /' I stammered. 

"That you had forgotten your gloves/' she helped me out 

Alas, I had no gloves. I looked around frantically. A few steps away 
was a young man named Fourcade engaged in putting on a beautiful 
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pair of new gloves. I rushed over to him. "My dear friend/* I begged, "I 
have just asked that lady seated over there for a dance, and I find I 
have forgotten my gloves. Could you let me have yours?" 

"You're in luck," he laughed. "I happen to have two pairs." And he 
drew the second pair from his pocket 

Such luxury amazed me. "How is it that you have two pairs?" I asked. 

"Because the first pair might split," he replied, obviously surprised I 
should ask such a question. 

"Have you partners for the dance?" I inquired. 

"No, I have just come." 

"Then will you join us?" 

"With pleasure." 

I hastened back to Mile. Laurence and presented my gloved hand. 
Fourcade led out Victoria and we took our places. I had had a dancing 
master named Brexette, an ex-infantry corporal, and from him I had 
learned a rather eccentric style of dancing. Fourcade, however, had 
been one of the great Vestris" best pupils. He led off, and at his first steps 
there was a murmur of admiration. 

I realized the superiority of such dancing over my own. So during the 
short avant deux I watched him closely and picked out such of his com- 
plicated steps as were within my compass. When my turn came to lead, 
I did somewhat better than might have been expected. 

"You dance very well," said my partner as I led her back to her seat. 
"Where did you learn?" 

"Here." 

"In Villers-Cotterets?" she cried. 

My local pride was wounded and I wanted to make a sharp reply. In- 
stead I asked in a superior tone, "Do you waltz?" 

"No, it makes me dizzy, but Victoria loves to/' 

I turned to the Spanish girl. "Will you try?" I asked, 

"Certainly," she said, perhaps a little skeptically. 

Though I did not know the intricate steps of the quadrille, I was a 
first-rate waltzer. At the first round we made, Victoria discovered this 
and surrendered herself completely, murmuring, "You waltz beautifully." 

"You flatter me," I said. "Up to now I have had only chairs for part- 
ners." 

"Chairs?" she exclaimed. 

"I learned the year I made my first Communion," I explained, "and the 
Abbe Gregoire forbade me to waltz with girls. So my dancing master, 
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feeling I must have something in my arms, gave me a chair. Thus I was 
able to take my lessons with sinlessness." 

My partner choked with laughter. "You are really a very funny boy," 
she said. "Let's waltz again." 

It was the first time I had danced with a woman, the first time I 
had breathed a woman's perfumed breath, felt her touch on my cheek, 
fastened my eyes on her bare shoulder, had my arms around a full, 
supple waist. I drew a shuddering breath of delight. 

"What is the matter with you?" asked my partner, looking at me with 
her soft Spanish eyes. 

"You are far nicer to dance with than a chair/' I replied. 

She freed herself from my arms and went back to her friend. "My dear, 
he's so funny," she cried. 

"I did not find him so/* said Laurence. 

"You didn't waltz with him. He's absolutely fascinating/* And then, plac- 
ing herself in my arms again, she said, "Shall we have just one more turn?** 

I will not speak of my own success, but rather of the sensation my 
partner made. Accustomed to dancing the cachuca and fandango, her 
supple body managed to put some of their fervor into the French waltz, 
and an electric force seemed to emanate from her lithe form. 

The music stopped and we stood there I with my brow contracted, 
my teeth showing through my open lips, a rapt expression on my face; 
she panting, graceful, excited. A great change was coming over me. Dur- 
ing those few short moments a woman's touch had made a man of me. 

"Shall we have another waltz together?" I asked, 

"Whenever they come up/' she said, and went back to her friend. 

I watched them and could hear what they said, 

"See here/' began Laurence with a smile of amusement, "you mustn't 
take my school boy away from me. You know Uncle gave him to me/' 

"Let me have him for the waltzes/' laughed Victoria, "and you can take 
him for all the rest." 

I realized I was merely a joke to them, a shuttlecock batted back and 
forth between them with no thought of its feelings. But I had grown older 
in the last ten minutes. Instead of shame I felt only sadness and a sharp 
sting of pain. I had entered the second period of human life: I suffered. 
And yet, in spite of the pain, a strange hymn rose from the depths of my 
soul and cried out to the child in me, "Courage, you are a manl" And with 
that revelation came a great desire to be alone. 

The musicians were playing the first bars of a quadrille. As the two 
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girls took their places with new partners, I left. During the hour that I 
spent dreaming by myself the whole of my childhood disappeared. The 
present alone remained an immense chaos lit by intermittent flashes. 
There was nothing definite enough to get hold of yet. The only clear thing 
was that during the last quarter of an hour I had fallen in love. Not with 
any one person, but with love. 

"Well," said Victoria when I finally returned, "you are certainly polite. 
You ask me to dance and then run away. Where did you go?" 

"Look out there," I said, "do you see that beautiful walk? It is called 
the Avenue of Sighs. That is where I was."' 

I said it simply, as a matter of fact. I had no idea of being clever or 
sentimental. It was much later that I was to acquire that gift. 
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In the fortnight I spent with those two sophisticated young women, 
I completed my passage across the boundary that separates childhood 
from youth. In years I was between the children who still played prison- 
er's base and quoits and the youths who were turning into men. And 
instead of turning back to the former, I attached myself to the latter. 
When anyone asked my age I drew myself up to the full height of my six- 
teen years and told them that I was seventeen. 

Almost all the girls in Villers-Cotterets had some more or less serious 
affair on hand. For some reason we in Villers-Cotterets had the English 
custom of free and easy associations between the sexes which I have 
never seen in any other French town. This was all the more surprising 
since the parents of these girls were respectable and firmly convinced 
that all barques launched upon the flood of passion were decked with 
white sails and crowned with orange blossoms. And, strangely enough, 
this was true with the majority of the lovers who formed our circle. 

While I waited patiently for one of these affairs to break up, I went 
to every party and took part in all the walks and dances. It was an ex- 
cellent apprenticeship, and after six weeks or so an engagement between 
a boy named Richou and Adele Dalvin was broken off by the boy's 
father. 

I had learned much during my six weeks of watching others, and this 
time I was not involved with a sarcastic and exacting Parisian girl who 
knew the world much better than I. Adele was shyer even than I and 
mistook my pretended courage for the genuine. This gave me great assur- 
ance. Now I was the attacker and I soon realized that only by long 
and patient wooing could I break down Adele's obstinate resistance. 
Thus began my study of the delicious struggle of love which asks un- 
ceasingly and is not discouraged by an eternity of refusal a study that 
has lasted throughout my life. 

In the summer we all met at eight o'clock. If the weather was fine, the 
park invited us. In winter or bad weather we met at Louise Brexette's, 
where her mother and aunt surrendered the two front rooms to us. They 
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withdrew to a back room and, seated beside a single light, sewed and read 
aloud from the Imitation of Christ. Meanwhile in the front rooms we 
chatted, squeezed against each other, two to a chair, and repeated the 
same stories we had told the night before. On Sundays we met at three 
and walked and danced until midnight. And then there were fetes in 
neighboring villages to which we went in happy bands and returned in 
silent pairs. 

At one of these I met a young man, a year younger than myself, who 
has had a great influence on my life. I had left my friends for a little to 
pay a visit to an old friend of my father's about a quarter of a league 
from the village. At the bend of a path I saw three people coming toward 
me. Two of them I knew, but the third was a stranger. At first sight he 
looked like a German student in his gray jacket, oilskin cap, chamois 
waistcoat and light blue trousers. He was tall, dark and gaunt, with a 
carelessly aristocratic bearing. He was presented to me as Viscount 
Adolphe-Louis Ribbing de Leuvan, son of Count Adolphe-Louis Ribbing 
de Leuvan, one of the three Swedish noblemen implicated in the murder 
of Gustavus III of Sweden. 

Adolphe's father, to whom I later became deeply attached, was then 
a man of fifty. He had come to France when quite young as a captain 
in one of Louis XVTs foreign mercenary regiments and had been re- 
called to Sweden in 1791. During Napoleon's reign he had lived quietly, 
spending his summers in the country farming and fishing and his winters 
in Paris. When the Bourbons returned, he was obliged to exile himself 
and went to Brussels under an assumed name. Following an article pub- 
lished by him in Le Nain Jaune, a journal with a European reputation, the 
Prussian government demanded that he be turned over to them for im- 
prisonment or to France for exile. He chose the latter, and looked about 
for old friends from whom he might ask hospitality. The nearest one 
happened to be M. Collard. So he took his way to Villers-Hellon and had 
been there three days when I met his son with Mme. Capelle, the former 
Caroline Collard, and her small daughter. 

Mme. Capelle invited me to spend two or three days with them at the 
chateau of Villers-Hellon, and I accepted readily. But first I had to escort 
Adele back to Villers-Cotterets and make her understand, without hurt- 
ing her feelings, how important it was for me to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the Collards. And she was such an excellent, goodhearted girl 
that she gave me up for three days. 

I set off at nine the next morning and in less than three quarters of an 
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hour reached the pond that lay quiet and shining at the foot of the valley. 
Adolphe de Leuvan was walking along the bank, pad and pencil in hand 
and gesticulating in such a manner that I thought he was practicing a 
fencing exercise. When he saw me he stopped and blushed slightly. 

"What are you doing?" I asked. 

"I am writing a poem/' he confessed in some confusion. 

I stared at him in astonishment. "Do you really write poetry?" 

"Sometimes," he replied, laughing. 

"To whom are you writing these verses?" 

"To Louise Collard. She is going to be married to a Russian and the 
marriage must be stopped. I have known her only three days, but such a 
lovely girl must not be permitted to leave France." 

"Let me see your verses," I said. 

"It's just a quatrain." He read me the four lines: 

Pourquoi dans la froide IbSrie 
Louise, ensevelir de si charmante attraits? 
Les Russes, en quittant noire belle patrte, 
Nous juraient cependant une Sternelle pah! 

I stood astounded. This was real poetry, poetry after the manner of 
Demoustier. I felt I should bow before him. "It is beautiful," I said, "Are 
you going to give it to Louise?" 

"Oh no. I shall write it in her album and when she turns over the 
leaves she will come across it. Now what will you do?" 

"What can I do? If the Russian will meet me in a pistol duel, I am sure 
he will never marry Louise." 

"You're a sportsman then?" 

"Of course. Can you imagine anyone not being, surrounded by such 
game? See, there's a water hen." 

"So that's a water hen," he said as I pointed with my stick 

"Where do you come from not to know a water hen?" 

"Brussels. I was born in Paris and I lived there with my father until 
three years ago when William of the Netherlands forced us to leave." 

He grew another cubit in my estimation. Not only was he a poet, he was 
of sufficient importance for King William to be uneasy enough about 
him and his father to banish them. 

"How long do you expect to live here?" 

"As long as the Bourbons will let us." 

"Have you then fallen out also with the Bourbons?" 
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Adolphe laughed. "We have with most of the kings." 

He spoke with such indifference that he quite finished me off. 

We returned that night to Villers-Hellon where everything was so 
beautifully arranged that each of us had a separate bedroom. Unknown 
to us, however, these rooms had been prepared for a practical joke by 
Manceau, the doctor, with the assistance of the three young ladies of 
the house, Louise, Cecile and Augustine. The victims were Hippolyte, Le- 
roy, de Leuvan and myself. 

We retired at half past twelve. Our three rooms communicated with 
each other. De Leuvan was the first to get into bed. Almost at once 
he complained of an intolerable itching. His bed had been sprinkled with 
itching powder. We offered our sympathy, advised him to rub it off 
and then wrap himself in the window curtains and sleep on the couch. 
Then we returned to our own rooms, searched our own beds, and found 
them entirely free of any such thing. 

We lay down. In five minutes Leroy uttered a sharp cry. In stretch- 
ing out he had felt a piece of string at the foot of his bed. He pulled it 
and untied a bag full of frogs a good two dozen of them. I was about to 
decide that I was the only one spared when I heard a great stirring in- 
side the cupboard at the head of my bed. I looked at the lock and found 
it was keyless. I knew some kind of animal was locked inside, but I did 
not know what kind. However I was not long kept in suspense. As one 
o'clock struck a cock crowed at the top of his lungs. He renewed the crow- 
ing every hour until dawn. I did not, like Peter, deny Christ, but I confess 
that I took His name in vain. 

At seven in the morning, when we had somehow managed to fall 
asleep, Manceau entered our rooms and woke us. He told us he had 
heard we had had a bad night and had come to offer his professional 
services, thus hypocritically denouncing his own work. 

At a signal de Leuvan shut the door. I fell upon Manceau and Leroy 
gagged him. We stripped him, wrapped him in a bedsheet, tied him up 
like a sausage, took him down an unused stairway and dumped him in 
the middle of a stream in an unfrequented part of the park. Then we re- 
turned to our rooms and to uninterrupted sleep. 

We went down to breakfast at about ten. Everybody burst out laugh- 
ing when we appeared. Each of the ladies played a part, some pretend- 
ing to scratch, some croaking like a frog, some crowing. We took no notice 
but merely asked where Manceau was. 

"Why, yes," said Mme, Collard, "where is he?" 
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"Do you think he could have drowned?" I asked. 

"How so?" asked Mme. Collard. 

"Because last night he proposed a bathing party for this morning, but 
we slept so soundly that we missed meeting him in his rooms as we had 
agreed. So he must have gone alone," 

"Good heavens," cried Mme. Collard, "and the poor doctor can't swim." 

Whereupon a great chorus of lamentations went up and it was de- 
cided to look for him as soon as the meal was over. 

"Good," whispered de Leuvan to me. "While they are all out searching 
for the doctor, 111 write my verses in Louise's album." 

"And I," I said, "will stand watch at her door and let you know if 
anyone comes." 

Everything went off according to schedule. The whole beehive of 
women swarmed into the garden. De Leuvan and I went to Louise's room 
and while I watched he wrote the four lines in her album. He had scarcely 
finished when we heard shouts and saw Louise and Augustine rushing 
toward the chateau. 

Manceau had been in the river from seven in the morning until noon, 
and though it was July, he was chilled through. By struggling he had 
freed his arms and taken the gag from his mouth, but, since he could not 
swim, he was afraid to put his head under water to untie his legs. Fi- 
nally his cries attracted the attention of the girls who shrieked at the 
apparition, fled, and sent the gardener to him. 

He was put to bed with a hot-water bottle and became the object of 
universal pity. We, on the other hand, received universal scorn and de- 
nunciation. In vain de Leuvan showed his reddened hands while Hip- 
polyte brought in his frogs and I fetched the cock from the cupboard. We 
were banished from the society of the ladies. 

Our punishment lasted throughout the evening, during which the young 
ladies were in Louise's room. De Leuvan made several attempts to get 
into the room, without success. A great change had come over him 
after he had had a talk with his father that afternoon. "Ah,** I said to 
myself, 'Tie wants to see how his quatrain has succeeded." 

We had not seen him for an hour when a cry of "Stop, thief!" went 
up. We dashed downstairs and saw at the foot of the staircase M. Collard 
in his nightshirt, holding Adolphe by the collar. Almost at once the Count 
de Leuvan appeared. While M. Collard was furious and Adolphe penitent 
and sheepish, the count was calm. 

"What is the matter, Collard?" he asked. 
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"M. CoIIard is mistaken, father," protested Adolphe, 'lie thinks" 
"Hold your tongue, you scoundrel," shouted Collard and gave him a 
kick. Then turning to the count he said, "Let me tell you where I found 
this son of yours." 

a l must protest," cried Adolphe, "it was only to . . ." 
"Silence," interrupted M. Collard. "Come along and clear yourself if 
you can." Pushing the boy in front of him he signalled the count to go 
inside his study, and all three disappeared, shutting the door behind them 
and double-locking it. 

Adolphe returned in a quarter of an hour, looking so crestfallen that 
we dared not question him. But late that night he told me what had hap- 
pened. That afternoon he had told his father about the quatrain and re- 
cited it to him. His father had listened gravely and then asked him to 
repeat it. Adolphe obediently did so. 

"There is one slip," said his father. "You have mistaken the south for 
the north, Spain for Russia." 

"Oh/' cried Adolphe aghast, "I have put Iberie for Siberie!" 
He had signed the verses and left them in Louise's album. If they were 
read, he would be disgraced. It was to prevent this that he had made 
such desperate efforts. When M. Collard had heard the explanation and 
seen the album, he was satisfied. 

Since Hippolyte and I were still in disgrace the next morning for our 
adventure with Manceau, we left Villers-Hellon without saying goodbye 
and returned to Villers-Cotterets, where Adele first received me coldly 
but ended by smiling upon me. 



CHAPTER 



While I was pursuing my youthful love affairs all of them, alas, of the 
ephemeral nature of love at sixteen friendships were taking root that 
were to last the rest of my life. I have mentioned Adolphe de Leuvan. 
Now I should like to speak of another friend who was to open up other 
future vistas before me: Aniede de la Ponce. 

I do not know what chance or necessity brought him to Villers-Cotterets 
but he liked the country and after a year's residence married a pretty 
young girl, Louise Moreau, who was a friend of my sister. The first day 
I saw him he was a handsome young man of twenty-five or six wearing 
the uniform of an officer of the Hussars. 

De la Ponce spoke Italian and German as fluently as French and 
offered to teach them to me. We began with Italian and in two months 
time I could speak it fairly well and had begun to translate Italian poetry. 
This was far pleasanter than drawing up legal papers at M. Mennesson's. 
However, a change had taken place in that office. Paillet, a man only eight 
years older than I, had replaced Niguet as head clerk. He was a friend 
of mine and, instinctively understanding that I was not cut out to be 
a provincial lawyer, he let me cast my eyes abroad instead of encourag- 
ing me to follow the straight and narrow path of office routine. 

I was at this time perfectly happy happy in the love of my mother and 
the younger and sweeter love growing up beside it, and happy in the 
friendship of de la Ponce and Paillet. To add to my joy, M. Deviolaine 
retired to his Saint-Remy estate and let his house to the Count de Rib- 
bing. So de Leuvan and his father settled in Villers-Cotterets. My life was 
now divided into three portions: one devoted to my friendships, one to 
my love-making, and one to my legal work. The readei may suggest 
that perhaps my mother was a little neglected. Is a mother ever neglected? 
Is she not always there, present or absent? Did I not go into our house 
twenty times a day and kiss her each time? 

One day M. Arnault, author of Germanicus and Marius, came to visit 
the Count de Ribbing with his two sons, and when they left they took 
Adolphe back to Paris with them. I was crushed to see him go and re- 
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doubled my efforts to study Italian. I soon was advanced enough to read 
Dante and Ariosto. Then I had a try at Goethe and Schiller. But that was 
quite different. After three or four months I dropped German, and I 
have never had the courage to take it up again. 

My first experience with the theatre belongs to this period. A rich 
client of M. Mennesson left a hundred and fifty francs to be divided 
among the boys in the office. Paillet proposed that we pool our shares 
and spend it all at Soissons where there was a fete, and where a company 
of pupils from the Conservatoire were giving a special performance of 
Ducis' Hamlet. 

I had no idea who Hamlet was or Ducis either. My mother had tried 
to induce me to read the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, but I confess 
to my shame that they bored me horribly. So I read the word "tragedy" 
on the billboard with some misgivings. 

Some thirty-two years have passed since that performance, but I can 
still remember the smallest detail of it. The play itself produced an enor- 
mous effect. As soon as I got home I wrote to Fourcade in Paris to send 
me a copy. Meantime I asked everyone I met, "Do you know Hamlet? 
Do you know Ducis?" The copy arrived and within three days I knew 
the part of Hamlet by heart. So it happened that Hamlet was the first 
dramatic work that made an impression on me an impression composed 
of inexplicable sensations, aimless longings and mysterious rays of light 

While I was growing up, my mother continued to look on me as a 
child. She was therefore greatly disturbed one night when, seated at the 
window watching for me, she saw no sign of me until three in the morn- 
ing. After a year of love-making, a year of small favors granted, refused 
and snatched by force, the door that had been shut to me at eleven 
would now be softly opened at eleven thirty, and behind that door I 
would find two trembling lips, two caressing arms, a heart beating against 
mine. My mother, I saw at once, had not the least doubt about what I had 
been doing, but she did not scold me too severely, for she realized that I 
was profoundly happy. She left me soon, not because she was tired by her 
vigil, but because she saw that I wanted to be alone with my recent 
memories. I clasped them to me as one clasps a bird which is trying to 
fly away. First love opens out life to us. It flows through the most secret 
recesses of our being, gives life to our deepest senses. It is a vast realm 
wherein every man imprisoned in this world in turn imprisons the whole 
world within himself. 



CHAPTER 



10 



After an absence of five or six months Adolphe returned to Villers- 
Cotterets. His stay in Paris had produced a great change in him, which 
was to react on me. At M. Arnault's house he had had a close view of 
the literary world. He had met Scribe, then at the height of his fame, 
Mile. Duchenois, M. Jouy who had just finished Sylla, Lucien Arnault 
who had begun his R6gulus, Pichat who was composing Brennus and 
thinking of LSonidas and William Tell He had spoken to Soulie who was 
publishing poems in the Mercure, and Rousseau and Langle and Theaulom 
and he brought a reflection of all this back to me, a poor lad buried in 
the depths of a little provincial town. 

His return was a great event to me. I stopped him many times 
as he passed from one artist to another, saying "And Mile. Mars?" "And 
Mile. Duchenois?" Good-naturedly he held forth on the talents and 
good fellowship of these eminent artists, playing on the keyboard of my 
imagination, causing vibrations and chords to vibrate within me that 
had hitherto lain dormant and that astonished me greatly when I first 
realized their existence. Little by little Adolphe made me share his own 
hopes and roused in me the ambition to become, if not a Scribe, at least a 
Jouy, an Arnault or a Delavigne. It was indeed a great ambition, for I had 
had no proper schooling and knew nothing, and it was not until much later, 
in 1833 when I published my Impressions de Voyage, that people began to 
see I had genius. In 1820 I must confess I had not a shadow of it. 

Before Adolphe's return the restricted life of a provincial town had 
seemed to me the limit of my ambition, although it was evident that the 
law was no more my vocation than music, and that I would never 
expound the code any better than I played the violin. When my mother's 
friends distressed her by saying, "He's a born idler, your son. Hell never 
amount to anything," and she would ask me anxiously, "Is what they say 
true, my dear boy?" I would have to reply, "I don't know, mother." For 
I could see nothing beyond the last house of my native town. 

De Leuvan made a gap in the wall which had closed me in and 
through that gap I began to perceive something, as yet undefined, on 
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the horizon beyond. He had decided to make me his collaborator. He 
must have had plenty of time to waste on such an undertaking, for only 
its hopelessness relieved its ridiculousness. What chance would there 
be in Paris for the work of an uneducated country boy setting to work 
without the slightest knowledge of the theory of constructing a plot, 
ignorant of both French and foreign literature, scarcely acquainted with 
the names of the great writers and having only lukewarm sympathy for 
most highly praised masterpieces? 

We sketched out the idea for a one-act comedy entitled Major de 
Strasbourg, a plot which I have completely forgotten. As Adolphe was 
some day to return to Paris, we set to work so he could carry back with 
him a regular cargo of our dramatic works, never doubting that such 
distinguished writers would meet the success they deserved and open 
a path paved with crowns and pieces of gold. At this moment a great 
force awakened in me which was to hold its place against all others: de- 
termination, which, though it certainly is not genius, is a good substitute 
for it. 

Unfortunately, Adolphe, like myself, was groping blindly, as our choice 
of subjects proves. Our second effort, an opera, was borrowed from the 
venerable Bouilly's Contes a ma Fille and was entitled Diner d'Amis. 
Our first play, from Florian's Gonsalve de Cordotie, was Les Abencerages. 
These labors took up a whole year, from 1820 to 1821. 

Then Adolphe's father decided to return to Paris, and Adolphe, of 
course, went with him, taking along our masterpieces. I eagerly awaited 
his first letter, which was slow in coming. At last one morning Mother 
Colombe, the old postwoman, approached our house with a letter in her 
hand. 

The directors, for reasons which Adolphe could not fathom, did not 
enthuse over our work as he had expected. However he did not despair 
and he would keep me posted. A second letter, a month later, left little 
hope. Diner d'Amis had been found lacking in plot. Major de Strasbourg 
was too much like a play already on the stage. As for Les Abencerages, 
every theatre on the boulevard had received a play on that subject during 
the past ten or fifteen years. 

Our cup of humiliation was full. However Adolphe had several plays 
of his own. He was going to try to get them produced, and when they 
were he would use his influence to demand acceptance of one of our 
collaborations. This was poor comfort to me, and I was greatly disheart- 
ened. 



CHAPTER 
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Meanwhile an event had taken place which, under other circumstances, 
would have filled me with high spirits. My brother-in-law, who was re- 
ceiver at Dreux, had invited me to spend a couple of months with them. 
My mother and I had never been parted before, but we had become so 
poor that the economy of my absence went a long way toward com- 
pensating her for the grief of my leaving. There was another person too 
from whom it was a wrench to tear myself. 

Although our liaison had lasted over three years, I still loved Adele 
very dearly and the azure of our sky had not had so much as a cloud upon 
it during all that time an almost unique experience in the annals of a 
courtship. Yet the poor girl had been feeling sad for some time. While I 
was nineteen she was twenty, and our love-making, although delightful, 
promised nothing for her future but rather compromised it. She had 
received several offers of marriage which she had declined, either be- 
cause she did not think them desirable or because she would not sacrifice 
our love to them. I recognized that my departure was as necessary for her 
good as for my own. 

We wept abundantly, vowed fervently never to forget each other for 
a single hour and promised to write at least twice a week, which was 
all we could afford. It was a bitter farewell a separation of hearts even 
more than a corporeal one. 

I cannot recall how I got to Dreux. I must have gone through Paris, 
but I cannot remember whether I stopped there or not or whether I saw 
Adolphe. I only know I left Villers-Cotterets and found myself at Dreux. 
If anything could have distracted me, it would have been that visit. But 
there were too many empty places in my heart which were difficult to 
fill. 

During the two months Adele's letters became less and less frequent. 
Finally they stopped entirely. I left on the fifteenth of September and 
remember no more of my going than of my coming. I only know that 
on my arrival at Vill^rs-Cotterets I was met by the news that Adele was 
going to be married. Alas, poor Adele! She was marrying a man twice her 
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age who had lived in Spain for years and brought back a small fortune. 
She was making a prudent marriage. 

I determined to see her that night. With my heart thumping as never 
before I scaled the wall and leapt over the hedges. When I was once more 
in the garden, I felt quite ill and leaned against a tree to get my breath. 
Then I walked toward the pavilion, but the nearer I got the more I felt 
my heart tighten. The shutters were wide, the windows half open in- 
stead o tight closed as formerly, and everything was dark inside. The 
room was empty. I felt the sides of the bed; it was unoccupied. I realized 
that Adele had guessed I would come and had deserted the room to 
show me her intentions. I understood. What good would it do to meet 
when all was over between us? I sat down on the bed and gave thanks 
to God for the gift of tears, since He had willed us to endure sorrow. 

While I was away, I had been offered a position as second or third 
clerk in the office of M. Lefevre, a lawyer at Crespy. It was a very de- 
sirable position because the clerks were lodged and boarded, and my 
keep had become such a burden to my mother that she again consented 
to part with me. 

M. Lefevre had lived a long time in Paris where he had tasted many 
permissible pleasures and even more forbidden ones. He went to the 
city eight or ten times a year, never telling us the day or hour he would 
return, for he delighted in taking us by surprise. He was not a bad sort of 
man, and while exacting he was not unjust. He rarely refused holidays 
when they were asked for, but he never pardoned one taken without 
leave. 

I had a pretty room overlooking a flower garden and plenty of paper, 
pens and ink. So I set to work. I wrote, partly in prose and partly in 
poetry, a bad imitation of Demoustier's Lettres a Emilie which I called 
Pdlerinage A Ermenonmlle. I sent it to Adolphe who could do nothing 
with it, lost it and never found it again which was all to the good. 

As a matter of fact, Adolphe was succeeding no better than I. All his 
hopes had been dashed to the ground and he wrote that we would never 
do anything unless we were together. I thought this all very fine but 
could not see how it was to be done when my purse never contained 
more than eight or ten francs. However, infinite are the ways of Provi- 
dence. One Saturday M. Lefevre announced he was leaving for one of his 
monthly trips to Paris. Almost the same moment the cook told me a friend 
wanted to see me. It was Paillet who like myself had left M. Mennesson 
and was living for the time on his farm at Vez. 
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We took a walk together and I was pouring out all my troubles when I 
suddenly struck my forehead and cried, *I have a great idea. Let's go and 
spend three days in Paris. M. Lefevre leaves tomorrow and usually spends 
two or three days. We'll be back in that time." 

Paillet felt in his pocket and drew out twenty-eight francs. "That's 
all I have," he said. "And you?" 

"I have seven francs/* 

"That makes thirty-five. How the devil do you think we can go to 
Paris on that when we need thirty for the fare there and back?" 

"I know a way," I said. "You have your horse. We will put our things 
in a trunk, go in our hunting clothes and shoot along the way. Between 
here and Dammartin we can kill at least a hare, two partridges and a 
quail. At Dammartin we can roast the hind part of the hare and jug the 
front half. Then we will pay for our bread and wine with the partridges 
and give the quail to the waiter for a tip." 

"But we have only one gun." 

"That's all well need. One of us will shoot, the other will follow on 
horseback. It is only sixteen leagues to Paris. That means eight for each 
of us." 

"How about the gamekeepers?" 

"That's our worst problem. Whichever of us is on horseback must keep 
watch and warn the one who is poaching. He will then dismount and 
the sportsman will mount, spur with both heels and gallop off." 

"What a nice idea!" 

"Once we get to Paris . . ," 

"Once we get to Paris," interrupted Paillet, "there is a little hotel on 
the Rue des Vieux-Augustins where I am known. So don't worry about 
that." 

"Then it's settled?" 

"Yes." 

"Very well, let us start tonight. We can sleep at Ermenonville and be in 
Paris tomorrow evening," 

Paillet went to his inn to get his horse saddled, I to M. Lefevre's to 
get my gun and put on my hunting clothes. We met outside the town 
and in two hours were in Ermenonville where we had an omelet, a bottle 
of wine and all the bread we could eat for supper. Next day our account, 
including the stabling of the horse, came to six francs, leaving us twenty- 
nine. We looked at each other as if to say, "How money flies!" 

The country around Ermenonville is full of game but well guarded. 
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Before we had gone a quarter of a league I had shot two hares and three 
partridges. It was when my dog was retrieving the third partridge that 
Paillet gave the prearranged signal and I saw the figure of a gamekeeper 
on the skyline. In an instant I and my incriminating plunder were on 
the horse. The discussion between Paillet and the gamekeeper was long 
and animated. It ended when Paillet majestically drew a twenty-sou 
piece from our common purse and gave it to the keeper. 

By ten we were at Dammartin. Though our funds were reduced to 
twenty-seven francs, we were three hares and eight partridges to the 
good. We paid our way generously with a hare and three partridges 
and were off again in an hour. We reached Paris at ten thirty that night 
with four hares, a dozen partridges and two quail a marketable value 
of thirty francs. 

At the Hotel des Vieux-Augustins Paillet made himself known and did 
the bargaining. He told our host we had made a bet with some Eng- 
lishmen that we could go to Paris and back without spending a sou, and 
we wanted to win by selling our game to him. The proprietor agreed 
to put us up, horse and dog included, for our mixed bag and also offered 
to give us a certificate saying that while we were with him we had not 
spent a sou. We thanked him but told him the Englishmen would accept 
our word for it. 

Paillet and I went off to take a bath. With all possible economy we 
still had to deduct three francs fifty from our remaining balance, leaving 
us twenty-three fifty. But we had spent less than a third of our money 
and were assured of bed and board for forty-eight hours. 

In spite of being tired from the journey, I slept badly. I was in Paris! 
I awoke at seven the next morning and dressed quickly. De Leuvan 
lived in the Rue Pigale, No. 14, nearly a league away. But what did 
that matter? I asked the way and started off immediately. After many 
turns and twists I arrived about nine. Adolphe was not yet up, but his 
father was walking in the garden. He held out his hand to me and cried, 
"So you've come to Paris!" 

"Yes, to see two people: Adolphe and Talma." 

"You must have become a millionaire to afford such extravagance.** 

I told him how Paillet and I had done it. He gazed at me for a mo- 
ment and then said, "You will get on. You have will power. Go and wake 
Adolphe. He will take you to see Talma who will give you tickets to see 
him act/' 

I rushed off. I opened only two wrong doors before I found the right 
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one. Adolphe was asleep. "Wake up," I cried, "get dressed. I want to go 
see Talma/' 

Adolphe rubbed his eyes. "See Talma?" he muttered. "What for?" 

"To ask him for some tickets." 

Adolphe got out of bed and dressed. At eleven o'clock we were ring- 
ing the bell of a house in the Rue de la Tour-des-Dames. Talma was 
dressing, but Adolphe was a regular visitor and they let him in. I fol- 
lowed. Talma was very shortsighted. I don't know whether he saw me 
or not. He was washing his chest and I must confess his appearance just 
then was far from artistic. But when he turned around, his neck bare, 
the lower part of his body enveloped in a large linen wrapper the corner 
of which he drew over his shoulder half veiling his breast, there was 
something so regal in his manner that it made me tremble. 

De Leuvan made known our request. Talma took up an antique stiletto 
to which a pen was attached and signed an order for two seats. (It was 
a member's order. Besides actors' privileges for days when they were 
acting, members had the right to give two seats every day. ) Then Adolphe 
introduced me. Talma remembered having met my father. He held out 
his hand to me, and I longed to kiss it. 

Oh, Talma, if anyone had told you then that the hand you had just 
grasped was to write sixty or eighty plays in each of which you would 
have found a role that would have suited you to perfection, you would 
not have allowed the poor youth to go away thus, blushing at having seen 
you. But how could you have known when I had not yet discovered it 
myself? 
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Thirty years have passed since that evening when I first saw Talma act. 
Those who have never seen him cannot imagine what he was. In him 
was a combination of three supreme qualities which I have never seen 
combined in any other man: simplicity, power and poetry. Melancholy as 
Orestes, terrible as Nero, hideous as Gloucester, he could adapt his 
voice, his looks, his gestures to each character. I was a child when I saw 
him for the first time, but not one action Is effaced from my memory, not 
an intonation of his voice forgotten. 

The curtain fell to great applause. I was stunned, fascinated, dazzled. 
Adolphe proposed we go to Talma's dressing room to thank him. I fol- 
lowed him through a labyrinth of corridors which wind back of the 
ThMtre-Frangais. No client ever knocked at the door of the original 
Sylla with such trepidation as I did at the door of his impersonator. 
The dressing room was full of men who were either famous or about to 
become famous. In the center of them stood Talma in a simple white 
robe, the crown off his head. I remained at the door, blushing and feeling 
very humble. 

"We have come to thank you, Talma," said Adolphe. 

Talma looked around and saw me. "Come in, come in," he called. I 
ventured a couple of steps toward him. "Well," he said, "were you satis- 
fied?" 

"I am wonderstrack," I replied. 

"You must come and see me again. Ask for more seats.** 

"Alas/* I said, "that is impossible. I must leave Paris tomorrow or the 
day after at the latest and return to the provinces." 

"And what do you do in the provinces?'* 

"I hardly dare tell you. I am a lawyer's clerk." And I gave a heavy sigh. 

"Bah, don't be discouraged on that account. Corneille, too, was a 
clerk. Gentlemen, allow me to introduce you to a future Corneille." 

I blushed still more deeply. "Lay your hand on my head," I asked him. 
"It will bring me good luck." 

Talma put both hands on my head. "Alexandre Dumas/* he said, "I 
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baptize tliee poet in the name of Corneille, Shakespeare and Schiller. So 
go back to your provinces and do your duty. If you have a vocation, the 
angel of poetry will find you out wherever you are and will carry you off 
by the hair of your head like the prophet Habakkuk and take you where 
fate determines." 

I tried to kiss Talma's hand, but he shook mine cordially instead. "The 
boy has enthusiasm," he said. "He'll make something of himself." 

A longer stay in the dressing room with all those celebrities would have 
been embarrassing and ridiculous. I made a sign to Adolphe and we took 
our leave. 

We came out on the Place du Palais-Royal. "You know your way/' said 
Adolphe. "I must leave you now for it is late and a long way from here 
to the Rue Pigale." 

It was indeed late. All the lights were out and only a few people still 
abroad. Although Adolphe had told me, I did not in the least know my 
way and I was terrified to find myself alone on the streets of Paris at 
such an hour. I had heard many stories of night attacks and robberies 
and assassinations, and with my fifty sous in my pocket I trembled at 
the thought of being plundered. I struggled between fear and courage. 
Finally fear won out. I hailed a cab. 

"Where does the country squire desire to go?" asked the driver. 

"Hotel des Vieux-Augustins, Rue des Vieux-Augustins." 

He stared at me in surprise. "Are you quite sure?" he said. 

"Of course I am." 

Twenty seconds later he stopped, got down from his seat and opened 
the door. "Well, my country friend, here we are," 

I understood his astonishment then. Too proud to show that I had not 
known the distance between the two places I said in a stout voice, "Very 
well, what is the fare?" 

"Fifty sous." 

I was stricken at having squandered my money, especially when I 
realized that even if Paillet had spent nothing we had only twenty 
francs, fifty centimes left. But Paillet had been to the opera and had 
spent eight francs, ten sous. We had only twelve francs left. 

We looked at each other anxiously. "Listen," said Paillet at last, "you 
have seen Talma. I have heard Lampe Merveilleuse. That is what you 
wanted to see and what I wanted to hear. Let's leave tomorrow instead 
of the next day." 

"Exactly what I was going to suggest," I replied. 
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On Wednesday at one o'clock, loaded with two hares and six partridges, 
the result of our hunting on the way back, we entered Crespy and gave 
our last twenty sous to a beggar. I went to M. Lefevre's to change my 
clothes and ask for news of M. Lefevre. I learned he had returned the 
night before. I inquired anxiously if he had asked for me. I was told he 
had wanted to know where I was and they had replied they did not 
know. A few minutes later he appeared, gave some instructions to the 
head clerk and left without seeming to notice my presence. All went on 
as usual until after dinner when I was rising to leave. 

"M. Dumas," said M. Lefevre, "I'd like a few words with you." 

The head clerk and office boy who shared the master's table with me 
discreetly withdrew. M. Lefevre pointed to the chair opposite his and 
I sat down. Then he lifted his head as a horse does under a martingale, 
crossed his right leg over his left, held up one of them until his slipper 
fell off, inhaled a pinch of snufE and scratching his right foot with his 
left hand a favorite habit of his he said, in a voice all the more fore- 
boding because it was so dulcet, "M. Dumas, do you know anything 
about mechanics?" 

"Not in theory, only in practice, monsieur. 7 * 

"Then you must know that for a machine to run properly, none of its 
wheels must stop. 1 am the engineer. You are one of the wheels. For two 
days you have stopped and consequently for two days the full action 
of the machine has lacked your individual movement" 

I rose to my feet. "Quite so, monsieur." 

"You understand," he added, "this is merely a warning, not a dis- 
missal." 

"You are very good, monsieur," I replied, "but I am taking it as a 
dismissal." 

"All the better," he said. "You may leave when you like. But now that 
you have ceased to be my third clerk, you can remain here as my friend, 
and in that capacity the longer you stay the more pleased I shall be." 

I had taken a great step. An important career was closed to me. Hence- 
forth my future was to be in Paris and I made up my mind to move 
heaven and earth to leave the provinces. I spent half the night in think- 
ing and before I fell asleep my plans were made. 

The next day I packed and left. I was uneasy as to how my mother 
would receive me. Her first reaction was pure joy, but eventually she 
asked me how it happened that I had come home on Thursday instead 
of Saturday as I usually did. I told her business was slack so I had ob- 
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tained a few days vacation. Despite this explanation she had little doubt 
in her heart that I had been dismissed, and she became certain of it when 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday passed without my mentioning a return 
to Crespy. Poor mother, she never said a word. It had cost her so much 
to part with me that since God had sent me back to her she opened her 
heart and her doors to me, 
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I had to earn money so I decided to put into action a plan I had settled on 
during my last sleepless night at M. Lefevre's. I would select from my 
father's desk a dozen letters from all the marshals still living with whom 
he had had dealings. It would be strange indeed if four or five of them, 
one of whom was now Minister of War, could not find a 1,200 franc posi- 
tion for the son of their old comrade in arms. 

The scheme looked simple, but it was difficult to put into operation. 
Small though the sum necessary to get to Paris was, it was hard to raise. 
And it was further complicated by an expenditure I had made while 
I was at Crespy. 

One of my acquaintances was a young man named Lecomier who 
had lived in Paris, Because I was ashamed to move in the aristocratic 
world of Crespy in my old-fashioned clothes, I had asked Lecornier, whose 
build was exactly the same as mine, to write to his tailor to make me a 
coat, waistcoat and trousers. I sent a remittance of twenty francs on 
account. Fifteen days later Bamps, the tailor, forwarded the clothing to- 
gether with a bill for 155 francs from which he had deducted the twenty 
francs I had sent. The rest was to be paid in monthly installments of twenty 
francs. 

Although I had exercised the greatest economy I had not been able 
to meet the first installment when it came due. This made Bamps uneasy. 
At the second month, his uneasiness was doubled. About the beginning 
of the third month, the Paris coach stopped in the square of Villers- 
Cotterets and a traveler alighted. It was Bamps. 

I found it necessary to play a scene. I gave Bamps a cordial welcome, 
introduced him to my mother, whom I had fortunately previously told 
about my debt, offered him refreshments and asked him if he would prefer 
to sit down or visit "our estate." Naturally he chose the latter. This property 
was the house of M. Harley on which my mother had been paying a life 
annuity for something like forty years. M. Harley had died while I was at 
M. Lef&vre's, but unfortunately his death had not benefited us much. My 
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mother had borrowed almost as much as they were worth on the house 
and garden. But Bamps knew nothing of this. 

I unchained my dog, Pyramus, and we set off. After going about fifty 
yards the dog left us to follow a butcher boy named Valtat who was pass- 
ing by with a piece of mutton on his shoulder, This detail was not without 
influence on my future. For what would have happened to me and to 
Bamps if this butcher boy had not passed by and Pyramus had not fol- 
lowed him? 

We soon arrived at our house and began looking over the interior. It 
was a most melancholy picture of neglect and dilapidation. Floors were 
broken through, wallpaper torn off, bricks removed. I offered Bamps 
the house in exchange for his bill. He shook his head. 

"It will take a lot of money to restore this broken old place," he said. 

"We'll find it," I replied, "now that it is our own. Let's look at the garden." 

Though die garden had been as neglected as the house, it was pursuing 
its work of life in contrast to die work of death which was going on in the 
house. You could not imagine anything younger, fresher, more full of Hfe. 

"Well," I asked Banips, "what do you say about the garden?" 

"I say that it is a pity it is not in the Rue de Rivoli," he replied. 

I took him back home and dinner was waiting. After he had had his 
coffee and cognac he said, "Now let's talk business. The bill is for 155 
francs, towards which you agreed to pay twenty francs monthly. So you 
now owe me forty francs." 

The situation was critical. Had we opened my mother's bank account 
and taken every sou we would not have been able to find forty francs. But 
just at that moment the door opened and a raucous voice shouted, "Is 
M. Dumas here?" 

"Yes," I replied in very bad temper. "What do you want with him?" 

"There is an Englishman at M, Cartier's who is anxious to see you/* 

This was exactly my feeling too. The Englishman could not be more 
anxious to see me than I was to get away from Bamps. "My dear Bamps," 
I said, "wait for me here. I will come back and settle my accounts." 

Cartier was proprietor of the Boule d'Or where the coaches stopped. 
There was nothing surprising in an Englishman's stopping there but 
I was astonished that he should want to see me. When I appeared at the 
kitchen old Cartier came up to me and said, *1 think I'm going to pull off a 
good thing for you." 

"That would certainly be splendid," I said. "I was never in more need 
of one." 
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Cartier led me to the little parlor where travelers dined. There was the 
Englishman, an enormous fellow of forty to forty-five with hair and whisk- 
ers clipped short, sitting in front of a table which bore the debris of a meal 
sufficient for six people. Pyramus was lying on the floor beside him looking 
very melancholy. Around him were a dozen plates licked clean. On the 
last one, however, were some unconsumed scraps which accounted for 
his depressed spirits. He recognized me, yawned to note the fact and 
stretched himself full length on his belly, his nose on his paws. 

"This dog of yours," said the Englishman, "has taken my fancy. They 
tell me you might sell him if I were to give you a good price." 

"Monsieur," I said, "I'm not a dealer in dogs. He was given to me. 
I will give him to you/' 

"But he has cost you his keep. It is only fair that I should at least pay 
for his food. How long have you had him?" 

"Nearly two years," 

"Then I owe you for his food for two years." 

Cartier nudged rny elbow and it occurred to me that the dog's food 
might help pay for his master's clothes. "Very well," I said, "give me 
five napoleons and the dog is yours." 

He handed me the five napoleons and we thanked each other. 

On the way out I asked old Cartier how Pyramus happened to fall into 
the hands of such a master. "Very simple," he said. "He followed Valtat, 
who was bringing me a piece of meat. The Englishman saw him and 
asked if he was a good dog. I said he was. Then he asked who owned him. 
I told him. He asked if you'd sell. I told him I would send for you. You 
are not soi^ry you sold him?" 

"I should say not. He was ruining us. He was such a thief I should 
have had to either give him away or break his neck." 

Cartier shrugged his shoulders and abruptly changed the subject. 
"YouVe returned home. What do you want to do now?" 

"Go to Paris." 

"Well, don't go before you give me a chance of getting my revenge." 

Before I went to Crespy I had consistently beaten Cartier at billiards. 
"I promise," I said. 

"We'll play for your five napoleons." 

"You know I never play for money and these napoleons already have 
their mission." 

When I returned home, Bamps was impatiently waiting for me. "I owe 
forty francs, my dear Bamps," I said, "Well, here you are." I threw two 
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napoleons on the table, allowing the three in my hand to be seen at the 
same time. 

Bamps examined the coins carefully, rubbed them to make sure they 
were genuine and put them in his pocket. The power of money is won- 
drous. An hour before I was in fear and trembling before him. Now I 
mocked him. "If you want to catch the eight o'clock coach, you have no 
time to lose." 

My mother waited until he had closed the door behind him. "Where 
did you get all that money?" she demanded. 

"I sold Pyramus for a hundred francs/' 

"Then you have sixty francs left?" 

"At your service, dear mother." 

"I am afraid I must take them. I have two hundred francs to pay to- 
morrow and only one hundred and fifty on hand." 

"Very well, but on one condition: that you let me have them back as 
soon as I start for Paris." 



CHAPTER 
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The time had now come when my mother had to take definite action. 
She had borrowed so much on our forty acres and the house left us by 
M. Harley that the value of both places was nearly absorbed by mort- 
gages. 'We decided to sell everything. The land was sold at auction, the 
house privately. When our debts and expenses were paid, my mother 
had two hundred and fifty-three francs left, not as income but as capital. 
She fell into the depths of discouragement. For seventeen years, ever since 
my father's death, we had been drawing nearer and nearer to the end 
of our resources. Now we were beaten. Yet I never felt gayer or more 
confident. 

I do not know why I deserve it whether for deeds in this world or in 
other worlds where I may have had a previous existence but God seems 
to have had me under His special care, and however grave the situation 
He comes to my aid. And so, God, I proudly and humbly confess Thy name 
before believers and before infidels, and not even from the merit of faith 
do I say this but simply because it is the truth: Thou appeared to me when 
I invoked Thee and if Thou had asked, "Child, say freely what it is you 
want," I should not have dared to ask for half the favors Thou hast granted 
me out of Thy infinite bounty. 

When my mother told me we had only two hundred and fifty-three 
francs left I said to her, "Very well, you must give me the fifty-three 
francs. I will go to Paris, and this time I promise I will return with good 
news." 

"You are aware that you are asking for a fifth of our capital?" she asked. 

"Yes. And will you give me those Piranesis which are upstairs in that 
big portfolio?" 

"What do you mean by the Piranesis?" 

"Those large engravings father brought back from Italy." 

My mother shrugged. "Do what you like with them." 

There was an architect named Oudet who very much wanted our 
Piranesis. Though they were well worth five or six hundred francs, I 
offered them to him for fifty. Unhappily Oudet, who received only a 
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hundred francs a month, had no money. He offered to pay me in three 
months. But how could I wait three months! 

As I was leaving Oudet's I ran into a hunting companion named Gordon 
carrying a hundred francs in his hand. "Look, my dear fellow," I cried, 
"since you are so wealthy, surely you can loan Oudet fifty francs to buy 
my Piranesis. He is dying to own them but he can't pay me for three 
months." 

"And you want the fifty francs?" 

"Indeed I do." 

"Well, perhaps we can arrange it. I have promised my tailor this hun- 
dred francs today. But Oudet can make out a check for fifty francs dated 
three months ahead. I will endorse the check and give it to the tailor 
instead of ready money," 

We went to Oudet's, he made out the check and I received the money, 
thanking Gordon and, above all, God who, out of His loving kindness, 
had provided me the means to advance another step on my way. I went 
with Gordon as far as the tailor and there found old Cartier. 

"Well, my boy," he said, "have you enough left of the money from our 
dog to buy a small glass of wine for an old friend?" 

"Certainly," I replied, "if he can win it at billiards." I turned to Gordon. 
"Come and watch," I said. 

"At Camber lin's?" he asked. 

Camberlin's was the traditional coffee house. From father to son the 
Cambeiiins had sold coffee and kept a billiard table. It was there that 
I began my instruction under three different masters, all of whom I 
finally outstripped. 

"What will you take, Gordon?" asked Cartier. "Dumas is paying." 

"Absinthe," replied Gordon. "I want to enjoy my dinner today." 

"Same here," said Cartier. He turned to me, "And you?" 

"You know I made a vow never to take either coffee or liquor." (I don't 
remember to what saint I made the vow, but I kept it religiously. ) 

"Then," said Cartier, "we'll say two small absinthes, or six sous, in ex- 
change for your receipt." In the provinces a small glass of absinthe cost 
three sous. 

"Cartier," I said, "I cannot offer you a better prayer than that of my 
uncle, the cure: 'May God side with neither one nor the other and youll 
see a rascal receive a good beatingT 

We played for five hours without stopping, doubling our bets at every 
game, I won six hundred glasses of small absinthe from him. Transformed 
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to money that meant 1,800 sous or 90 francs enough to pay my trip to 
Paris a dozen times over. 

My mother was very uneasy when I returned home. So I told her 
what had happened: how the Piranesis had brought us fifty francs and 
how M. Cartier was going to pay my way to Paris. But these blessings 
brought sadness with them for they meant our separation. I did my 
best to comfort her by telling her it would be only for a little time 
until I got a position at 1,500 francs and then she would join me. But she 
knew that a job at 1,500 francs was an Eldorado difficult to find. 

One morning I said to her, "I am going to Vouty to see M. Danr." 
M. Danre was an old friend of my father's with an affectionate feeling 
for my mother, my sister and myself. 

"What do you want with M. Danre?" my mother asked. 

"A letter to General Foy." 

When General Foy was put on the lists for election the electors would 
not appoint him. M. Danre supported him and, as a result of his influence, 
got him elected. We all know what a prominent place that illustrious 
patriot took in the Chamber, and in 1823 he was at the height of his 
popularity. 

M. Danr6 gave me the letter, couched in the most favorable terms. 
When he had signed and sealed it, he asked me about my finances. I told 
him everything, including the ingenious methods by which I had ob- 
tained what I had. 

"I've half a mind to open my purse to you," he said, "but that would 
tarnish your record. People who do that sort of thing do not end up as 
failures. You should succeed with your fifty francs, and I do not want 
to take from you the credit of having done it entirely by yourself." 

"Then you feel hopeful about me?" 

"Very/' 

"If by chance you should be coming to Villers-Cotterets on market day 
next Thursday, would you call my mother and tell her so? Everyone else 
has been telling her I'll never amount to anything." 

"Well, you have been pretty much of an idler up to now." 

"That's because I have been pushed into jobs I was not fitted for. 
Once Fm allowed to do what Fm cut out for I'll become a hard worker." 

"Very well, I will take you at your word and 111 reassure your mother." 

Two days later he came as he had promised and saw my mother. "I don't 
know what you did to M. Danr6," said my mother, "that he . . ." 

"M. Danre/' I broke in, "realizes that everything must have its ap- 
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pointed surroundings if it is to succeed. I would make a bad lawyer, a 
bad solicitor, a bad sheriff and a frightfully bad teacher. I believe I can 
do better at something else/' 

"And what is that?" asked my mother. 

"At this moment, mother, I swear to you I have no idea what I shall 
do. But you remember the fortune teller you once consulted about me. 
She said, *I cannot tell what your son will become. I can see him only 
through clouds and flashes of lightning, like a traveler crossing high 
mountains, reaching heights few men attain. I do not say he will com- 
mand people, but I can see he will speak for them. Though I cannot in- 
dicate the exact line of his destiny, your son belongs to that class of men 
whom we call rulers/ I was five years old then. I will prove that gypsy 
correct. For prophecies are not always fulfilled because they must be 
fulfilled, but because they put into the minds of those about whom they 
are made a fixed idea which influences events, modifies circumstances and 
finally brings them to realization." 

"Where does he get these ideas !" exclaimed my mother. 

"Why, from his own thoughts," said M. Danre. 

"Then you feel he should go?" 

"Yes." 

"You know his resources?" 

"Fifty francs and his fare paid. That will be enough if, as he says, 
his destiny urges him on. If he had a million he would not succeed if he 
had no calling for it." * 

* At the end of his life, after he had amassed and squandered fortunes, when his 
reputation was under a cloud and he was sick and living in an attic, Dumas would 
point to a jar on his mantel which contained all his wealth fifty francs. "I came to 
Paris with fifty francs/* he would declare, "now that I am about to leave, I still have 
my fifty francs/* 
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Two days later I made a last visit to the cemetery with my mother, a 
pious pilgrimage which she undertook almost every other day. Then we 
repaired to the Boule d'Or where I was to pick up the coach for Paris. 
We retired to a room where we were alone and wept together my 
mother because of her fears, I because of my hopes. Neither of us could 
see the hand of God, but certainly God was present and His grace was 
with us. 

'By five thirty the next morning I had arrived at the Hotel des Vieux- 
Augustins. The emotions of parting and the wakeful dreams I had had 
in the coach had tired me out. I told the boy who took me to my room to 
wake me at nine but I couldn't sleep and when the landlord himself 
came to call me, I was already up. 

I found my way to No. 14, Rue de Pigale. As usual M. de Leuvan was 
walking in the garden, giving a bit of sugar to a rose. Adolphe was still 
in bed, I could understand this when, after I woke him, he explained that 
he had worked until two in the morning on a play he was writing in 
collaboration with Ferdinand de Langle. 

While he was dressing I questioned him about the composition of the 
Ministry, for I was anxious to know whether the Due de Bellune was 
still Minister of War. I had in my possession a letter of his thanking my 
father for a service he had rendered him in Italy and placing himself 
at my father's disposition if he could ever do anything for him. I begged 
pen and ink and drew up a petition to him, asking for an interview and 
not neglecting to particularize the claims I had on him. 

Adolphe sensibly suggested that, though I felt sure of the duke's pro- 
tection, it might be well to throw out a few lines in other directions in 
the unlikely but possible event that I was disappointed. I had three or 
four letters from Marshal Jourdan to my father, swearing a friendship 
comparable to Damon and Pythias, and one from Marshal Sebastiani prov- 
ing that during the Egyptian campaign he had received his commission 
through the intercession of my father. Surely such services could never 
be forgotten. At that time, as can be seen, I was very simple, very pro- 
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vincial, very trusting. But I am wrong in saying "at that time." Alas, I 
am just the same now, only more so. 

I decided not to wait for the duke's answer before seeing these other 
two. The next morning I went to see Marshal Jourdan. He dismissed me 
after a ten-minute interview. It was a sad beginning and depressing 
thoughts passed through my mind as I walked from Marshal Jourdan's 
to Marshal Sebastianfs. I announced myself and the door opened. He was 
in his study, and in each of the four corners of the room was a secretary, 
taking his dictation. Each had on his desk beside his pen, paper and 
penknife a gold snuffbox which he opened and offered to the marshal 
every time he stopped in front of the desk. The marshal would daintily 
insert the first finger and thumb of a hand whose whiteness and delicacy 
had been the envy of his cousin, Napoleon, and take a voluptuous sniff 
of the Spanish powder. 

My visit was short. I had no desire to become a snuffbox boy, I re- 
turned to my hotel somewhat cast down. My first two visits had been 
a blow to my golden dreams and I had received no answer from the duke. 
I picked up the Almanack de 25,000 Adresses and was turning the pages 
dispiritedly when all at once I saw a name my mother had often men- 
tioned in such eulogistic terms that my spirit revived. It was that of 
General Verdier who had served in Egypt under my father. 

Marshal Jourdan and Marshal S6bastiani lived in sumptuous mansions 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain and Faubourg Saint-Honore. General 
Verdier lived on the fourth floor in the Faubourg Montmartre No. 6. 
"Well," I said to myself as I climbed the stairs, "this does not look like 
Jourdan's lackeys or Sebastianfs Swiss guards." I found a small door. A 
man of about sixty opened it. He wore a cap edged with astrakhan, a 
green braided jacket and trousers of white calfskin. In his hand was a 
palette of paints and brushes. 

"What is your pleasure, monsieur?" he asked. 

*1 beg pardon, monsieur. I'm afraid I made a mistake. I came to present 
my compliments to General Verdier." 

"Come in then," he said. 

"You?" I stared at him in such rude surprise that he began to laugh. 

"It astonishes you to see me handle the brush after having perhaps 
heard that I handled the sword passably well? What can I do for you?" 

"I am the son of your old comrade in arms, General Dumas." 

He turned quickly and looked at me earnestly. After a moment's si- 
lence he said, "By the powers, you are the very image of him." Tears 
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came to his eyes, he threw down the palette and brushes and held out 
his hand, "And what brings you to Paris?" 

"My mother is getting on in years and we are very poor." 

"Then we are both in the same boat," he said. 

"I came to Paris in the hope of getting a small position. I had counted 
on your influence to help me." 

"My influence?" He shook his head sadly. "You flatter me. I have 
been pensioned off for some imaginary conspiracy. So here I am painting 
pictures, and if you would like to do the same . . ." 

"Thank you, General, no. But perhaps you can give me some advice. 
This morning I saw Marshals Jourdan and Sebastiani, and yesterday I 
wrote to the Minister of War . . ." 

"Have you had an answer from him?" 

"No, but I hope to." The general sniffed. "And/' I added, "I also have 
a letter to General Foy, who is deputy of my own department." 

"Then I advise you not to wait for an answer from the Minister but to 
present yourself to General Foy. He will receive you kindly." 

"You think so?" 

"I'm sure of it, not only because of your letter but for your father's sake, 
although he did not know him personally." 

The next morning I went to see General Foy. "So you are the son of 
General Dumas who commanded the Army of the Alps," he said. *Tve 
heard that Bonaparte treated him very unjustly and that this injustice has 
extended to his widow." 

"He left us in poverty." 

"Well, what can I do for you?" 

"If you will read this letter from M. Danre . . /' 

He broke the seal and began to read. "He commends you to me most 
warmly. He must be very fond of you. Let us find out what you are best 
fitted for. You know mathematics?" 

"No, General." 

"At least you have some knowledge of algebra ... or geometry . . . 
or physics?" 

He paused at each word and the perspiration dripped from my fore- 
head. It was the first time I had actually been confronted with my ig- 
norance. 

"No, General," I stammered. "I know nothing of any of those." 

"You've perhaps studied law?" 
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"No, General." 

"You know Latin, Greek?" 

"A little Latin, no Greek." 

"Do you speak any modern language?'* 

"Italian." 

"You understand bookkeeping?" 

I was in agony and he was visibly sorry for me. "Oh, General/* I burst 
out in tones that seemed to impress him, "my education is utterly defective, 
and I am ashamed to say I never realized it until this moment. But I give 
you my word that very soon I will be able to answer yes to all those 
questions to which I have just said no." 

"And meantime what have you to live on?" 

"Absolutely nothing," I replied, crushed by the weight of my futility. 

"Well, I will not abandon you." 

"Oh, General, you must not," I cried, "for you would also be abandon- 
ing my mother. She ought not to be punished for my ignorance and lazi- 
ness." 

"Go over to that desk," he said, "and write down your address. Ill try 
to think what can be done for you." 

He offered me the pen he had been using. It was still wet. I handed it 
back to him. "I cannot write with your pen, General," I said. "It would be 
profanation." 

The general smiled. "What a child you are. Here, take a new one." 

I wrote. The general looked on. I had scarcely written my name before 
he clapped his hands together. "We are saved," he cried, "you write a 
beautiful hand." 

My head fell on my breast. My shame was complete. This was my 
diploma of incapacity, some day to be a copying clerk. But the general 
was going on, "I'm dining today at the Palais-Royal. I will speak to the 
Due d'Orleans and tell him he ought to take you, the son of a Republican 
general, into his offices. Sit down there and draw up your petition. And 
see that you write your very best." 

When I had finished, he read the petition carefully and wrote a few 
lines on the margin. Putting it in his pocket, he bade me goodbye and 
asked me to return the next day. Early the following morning I appeared, 
and he received me with a smile. "Well," he said, "it's all settled. You are 
to enter the secretarial staff of the Due d'OrMans at 1,200 francs. It's noth- 
ing great but it is a chance to work." 

"It's a fortune! When do I begin?" 
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"Monday. You'll introduce yourself to M. Oudard, the chief clerk. Men- 
tion my name." 

"General," I said, "I am now going to make a living by my handwriting. 
But I promise you that one day I will make it by my pen." 

He looked at me with an indescribably kind expression. "Take it up 
now," he said, "and write to your mother." 

"No, I want to tell her this good news with my own lips. Today is Tues- 
day. I will start tonight and spend Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday with her. I will come back Sunday night." 

I reached Villers-Cotterets at one in the morning and was home in five 
minutes. I rushed to my mother's bedroom and shouted, "Victory, Mother, 
victory!" She sat up in bed in great agitation. I told her the whole story and 
she made me repeat it over and over again, unable to believe that I, her 
poor son, had in three days by persistence and determination changed the 
course of my destiny forever. 

At last I reached the end of my story and sleep made its demands. 
When I awoke I wondered if it had not all been a dream. I leapt out of 
bed, dressed and rushed off to Vouty. Since he had brought it about, 
M. Danre would be the first to hear of my good fortune. He received the 
news with personal pride. By the time I got home everybody knew that 
I was in the secretariat of the Due d'Orleans and was waiting to congratu- 
late me. Our house was full of visitors who welcomed me with open 
arms. They had never doubted that I would become somebody, they de- 
clared, in fact they had always predicted it. 

I wanted mother to sell everything that we did not need and come 
with me to Paris at once. But twenty years of misfortunes had sown dis- 
trust in her heart The 1,200 francs that I considered a fortune were, in 
her opinion, a very small amount on which to live in Paris. Besides, I had 
not yet received my salary and I would be on probation. If at the end 
of a month or two they thought I was not suitable for the post we would 
be lost. My mother would not even have her tobacco shop to fall back 
on. So we decided that I would return to Paris alone. My bed and bed- 
ding, table linen, four chairs and a table, a chest of drawers and two sets 
of plates would be forwarded. I would hire the cheapest room possible 
and keep it until my position was established. Then I would write my 
mother, she would sell everything and join me. 

The whole town attended my departure; like the compatriots of a 
navigator of the Middle Ages leaving to discover an unknown land, they 
sent me off with cheers and good wishes. 
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I began searching for lodgings. After climbing innumerable stairs I found 
a little room on a fourth floor with all the luxury of an alcove. The rent 
was 120 francs a year. It was just what I wanted and I did not haggle over 
the price, I told the porter my furniture would arrive the following night. 
He asked for a tip. A complete stranger to Parisian customs, I thought he 
meant a commission for renting the room, so I gave him a napoleon. He 
bowed to the ground and must have believed I was a prince traveling 
incognito. Twenty francs for a room that rented for 120! His wife in- 
stantly asked for the honor of looking after me, for five francs a month. 

I must admit that I was a very ridiculous object. I wore my hair long 
and as it was frizzy it formed a grotesque aureole around my head. At a 
time when people were wearing short frockcoats that barely reached the 
knee, mine came to my ankles. I was in the latest fashion of Villers- 
Cotterets the latest but one of Paris. My hair was fully two inches too 
long, my coat preposterous. I called in a barber and a tailor. The barber 
demanded ten minutes, the tailor a day. I gave my coat to the latter, in- 
tending to go to the office in a morning coat. Since this first visit was 
almost in the nature of a call on the chiefs, a morning coat would not be 
out of place. 

The secretariat where M. Oudard had his offices was at the right angle 
of the second court of the Palais-Royal. The porter told me they were on 
the third floor. I climbed up, my heart beating violently. I was enter- 
ing a new life. The staircase was leading me to my future office. Where 
would my future office lead me? 

No one had arrived yet. I waited with the office boys. The first em- 
ployee to appear was a fine, fair youth who came singing up the stairs. 
I rose. 

"M. Ernest," said one of the office boys, "this young man wishes to 
speak to M. Oudard," 

"Monsieur," 1 said, "I am one of the supernumeraries of whom you may 
have heard," 
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"M. Alexandre Dumas," he exclaimed, "son of General Alexandre 
Dumas, recommended by General Foy. Come in." He went before me and 
opened the door of a small room containing one window and three desks. 
"You are expected/' he continued. "Here is your place. Everything is 
ready: paper, pens, ink, you have but to draw your chair up to your desk." 

"Have I the pleasure of talking to one of those with whom I am to 
spend my days?" I asked. 

"Yes. I have just been promoted as ordinary clerk at 1,800 francs. I am 
giving up my place as copying clerk which will be yours after a proba- 
tionary period." 

"And who is our third companion?" 

The door opened and Ernest turned. "Here he is now. Our deputy head 
clerk, Lassagne." 

"Our new colleague?" asked Lassagne. 

I bowed. 

"Welcome," he said and held out his hand. 

It was one of those warm hands that are a pleasure to shake, a loyal 
hand, revealing the nature of its owner. "This man," I said to myself, 
"will be friendly to me." 

"I want to give you a word of advice/* he said. "It is rumored that you 
have come here with the idea of entering upon a literary career. Don't 
talk about it. It will only do you harm. Ssh that's Oudard entering his 
office." 

A moment later an office boy appeared. "M. Oudard wishes to see 
M. Dumas," he announced. 

Oudard must have been thirty-two at this time a tall man with a 
brown complexion, black hair and an impassive face, gentle but firm. He 
was head of the secretarial department and also private secretary to the 
Duchesse d'Orleans. With the perquisites these two posts must have 
been worth 12,000 a year to him. He had on black trousers, a white pique 
waistcoat and a black coat and cravat, and he wore very fine cotton stock- 
ings and slippers. 

"You have been specially commended to me," he said, "by two men, 
one of whom I greatly respect and the other of whom I love deeply.** 

"General Foy is one of these, is he not, monsieur?" I asked. 

"Yes, he is the one I respect. Can you not guess the other?" 

"I confess, monsieur, I cannot think of anyone else in whom I can have 
inspired sufficient interest for him to have recommended me to you." 

"It was your cousin, M. Deviolaine." 
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"M. Deviolainer I exclaimed. "But when my mother begged him to 
recommend me, her request was met with such coldness that . . ." 

"You must pay no attention to that. Brusqueness is his most salient 
trait." 

"I fear that in recommending me he did not flatter me." 

"That would not be bad for you, since you would then have the op- 
portunity of surprising me pleasantly/' 

"He probably told you I was an idler." 

"He said you had never done much work but were young and can now 
make up for lost time/' 

"Did he say I cared for nothing but shooting?" 

"Yes, and that you were something of a poacher.** 

"And that I was wayward and unreliable?" 

"He said you had been with solicitors in Villers-Cotterets and Crespy 
and had not been able to keep a job with either of them." 

"Was that all M. Deviolaine said about me?" 

"Well, no. He also said you were a good son and that though you 
consistently made your mother miserable, you adored her. That you 
never really wished to learn anything, but that this was more from over- 
eagerness than lack of intelligence. He also said that while he be- 
lieved you had a poor head, you were good-natured. So now go and 
thank him." 

"Where will I find him?" 

"One of the office boys will take you." He rang. "Take M. Dumas to 
M. Deviolaine's room/' Then addressing me, he said, "Lassagne and 
Ernest Basset will tell you what your work is to be." 

"And M. de Broval?" I asked. He was the general manager. 

"He will be told you have come and will probably ask for you. Now 
go and thank M. Deviolaine." 

"A fine one you are," M. Deviolaine said, as I came in. "You've been to 
Paris three times without once paying me a call." 

"I didn't know you would care to see me." 

"Well, what do you come for now?" 

"To thank you for what you said about me to M. Oudard." 

"You know what I told him?" 

"That I was an idler and had tried the patience of every solicitor in 
Villers-Cotterets and Crespy." 

"And you came to thank me for that?" 

"No, but for what you added." 
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"I added nothing. But now that you are here I will add something. If 
you are so ill advised as to try to write filthy plays and trashy verses 
here as you did at Villers-Cotterets, I will report you. I will take you 
and confine you in one of my offices. I will lead you a dog's life." 

"All the same, Cousin, I have come to Paris to write filthy plays and 
trashy verses, and I will continue to write them." 

"And do you imagine you can become a Corneille, a Racine, a Voltaire 
after a three francs a month education?" 

"If I were to become any of them, I would only be what another man 
has been and that would not be worth while." 

"Do you mean you would do something better than they?" 

"I would do something different." 

"Why, you conceited puppy!" he cried. "Come a little nearer so I can 
give you a good kick." 

I went nearer. "My mother asked me to give you her love," I said. 

"She is a good creature. How the devil did you come into the world 
by such a mother? Come and shake hands and then be off with you." He 
kept hold of my hand. "Come and dine with me whenever you feel like 
it," he said, "Now get out, you're wasting my time." 

I returned to my office and sat down at my desk which was next to 
Lassagne's. Lassagne at that time was twenty-eight or thirty with an 
attractive face adorned with beautiful black hair, animated by dark 
eyes full of intelligence, and with teeth so white and regular a woman 
would have envied them. The only defect in his face was an aquiline 
nose inclined a little more to one side than the other, giving an un- 
usual touch to his countenance. 

He was a delightful person, well informed and a brilliant song writer 
and friend of all the opera writers of the time. After his official work, 
which he loathed, he refreshed himself in the literary world, which he 
loved. Here was the very superior that I needed. I could not have asked 
Providence for anything better for me. 

Lassagne arranged my daily work. It was entirely mechanical and con- 
sisted in copying out, in my best handwriting, the largest number of 
letters possible. These, according to their importance, had to be signed 
by M. Oudard, M. de Broval, or even by the duke himself. And in this 
correspondence, which covered the whole range of administration and 
often, when addressed to princes or foreign kings, passed from adminis- 
tration to politics, there were many reports connected with the conten- 
tious affairs of M. le Due d*Or!6ans. 
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I was attacking my first letter when I heard the door between Oudard's 
office and ours open, I pretended to be so deeply absorbed in my work 
that no noise could disturb me when I heard steps advancing toward 
my desk. There they stopped. 

"Dumas!" shouted Lassagne. 

I raised my head and saw a man totally unknown to me standing by my 
desk. 

"M. le Chevalier de Broval," Lassagne informed me. 

I rose from my seat. "Do not disturb yourself," he said, and took the 
letter I had nearly finished copying and read it. 

De Broval was a little old man of sixty or so with short stubby hair. 
He walked crookedly on his left side, had a big nose which told its own 
story and small grey eyes that expressed nothing. He looked the typical 
courtier: polite and obsequious to his master, capricious to his sub- 
ordinates. 

He read my letter, took my pen, added an apostrophe here, a comma 
there and replaced it in front of me. "Finish it," he said. 

He waited behind me, literally pressing my shoulder while I finished 
the letter in a shaky hand. "Good," he said, signed the letter, threw sand 
over it and gave it back to me, "Do you know how to fold a letter?" he 
asked. 

"Yes . . . yes, I believe so/' I replied, astonished at the fixed stare of 
his little grey eyes. 

"You believe so! You mean you do not know?" 

"Monsieur, I'm not yet sure about anything, not even about folding a 
letter." 

"That is evident, for there are ten ways of folding a letter, each ac- 
cording to the rank of the person addressed. Fold this one/' 

I began to fold the letter in four. 

"What are you doing?" he exclaimed. 

"You ordered me to fold the letter. I am folding it/' 

"Yes," he said, "you are folding it in fours, which is all right for high 
functionaries. But if you squarefold to inspectors and subinspectors what 
will you do for ministers, princes or kings?" 

"Quite so, M. le Chevalier," I replied. "Would you tell me the correct 
way for inspectors and subinspectors?" 

"Oblong, monsieur, oblong." 

"You will pardon my ignorance, monsieur. I know what an oblong is 
in theory, but not yet in practice." 

"Look," he said and proceeded to give me a lesson. "Now, the envelope." 
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I was even more ignorant about the making of envelopes than about 
the folding of letters. I picked up half a sheet of paper and a pair of 
scissors and began to cut. M, le Chevalier uttered a cry of horror. "My 
God/' he said, "what are you going to do?" 

"I am going to make the envelope you asked for." 

"With scissors! Listen and learn this: paper should be torn, never cut. 
And in this case," he added, "it need not even be torn. It only needs an 
English envelope/' 

"And what is that, monsieur?" 

"I will show you. As a general rule, square letters and square envelopes 
are for ministers, princes and kings, Heads of departments, chief assistants, 
inspectors and subinspectors take oblong letters and English envelopes. 
There, that is what we call an English envelope. Now the seal." 

Ernest hastened to bring a lighted taper. My confusion increased. I 
had never sealed a letter before except with a wafer. I took up the wax 
in such an odd way, heated it in such an awkward way, blew it out so 
quickly for fear of burning the paper that this time I excited M. de 
BrovaFs pity rather than his impatience. 

"Oh, my friend/' he said, "have you really never sealed a letter?" 

"Never," I replied. "Who was there for me to write to, buried away in 
a little country town?" 

My confession touched him. "See," he said, heating the wax, "this is 
how it is done." And he sealed the letter at arm's length with a steady 
hand. Then, taking a large silver seal, he pressed it into the burning wax 
until the impress was clearly defined. "Now write the address," he or- 
dered. I was disheartened and wrote with a trembling hand. "Now counter- 
sign it." 

I had no idea what a countersign was. M. de Broval, like General 
Foy, began to realize how ignorant I was. He pointed to the corner of 
the letter. "Write there Due d'Orleans. That is to frank the letter." I was 
so upset I scarcely understood what he said. "There," he went on, taking 
up the letter and looking at it with a satisfied air, "that is all right now. 
But you must learn these things. Ernest, teach M. Dumas to fold letters, 
make envelopes and seal packets." And he took himself off. 

The door had scarcely closed when I was begging Ernest to begin his 
lessons. And before long I equaled and even surpassed his skill. In 1831 
when I sent my resignation to the Due d'Orleans, who had then become 
Louis-Philippe I, I had attained such perfection that the only regret he 
expressed was: "The devil, that is a great pity. You are the best sealer of 
letters I have ever seen." 
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When I came to Paris the men who held illustrious positions in literature 
and among whom I sought a place were as follows: Chateaubriand, Jouy, 
Lemercier, Arnault, fitienne, Baour-L'Ormian, Beranger, Ch. Nodier, 
Viennet, Scribe, Theaulon, Soumet, Casimir Delavigne, Lucien Arnault, 
Ancelot, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Desaugiers and Alfred de Vigny. I do 
not, of course, rank them in the order in which they are written. There 
were others whose interest was partly literary and partly political, like 
Cousin, Salvandy, Villemain, Thiers, Augustin Thierry, Michelet, Miguet, 
Merimee and Guizot. Finally there were those who were not yet famous 
but were gradually coming forward: Balzac, Soulie, De Musset, Sainte- 
Beuve, Auguste Barbier, Alphonse Karr, Theophile Gautier. The three 
women of the day were all poets: Desbordes-Valmore, Amable Tatsu, 
Delphine Gay. Mme. Sand was still unknown. 

I knew this whole galaxy who entertained the world for half a century; 
some as friends and supporters, some as enemies and adversaries. The 
first in supporting me have not caused me to climb one step, The second in 
trying to hinder me have not kept me back one step. Through all the 
friendships, hatreds, jealousies of a life that has been harassed in minor 
details, I reached the position that God assigned me. I attained it without 
the aid of intrigues or cliques. I advanced only by my own endeavors, 
I have reached the summit which every man mounts halfway through 
life and I ask for nothing, I desire nothing, I covet nothing. I have many 
friendships. I have not a single enmity, 

To return to the list of my contemporaries: Among the musical com- 
posers were Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, Donizetti, Bellini, Liszt, Thai- 
berg. Among the dramatic artists: Talma, Lafont, Mars, Duchesnois, 
Georges, Frederic (le Maitre), Dorval, Potier, Monrose pere, Dejazet, 
Smithson, Lablache, Macready, Karatakin, Miss Faucit, Schroeder- 
Devrient, La Malibran, La Hungher. 

Of a poet's usual equipment, I had an attic. Of the possessions of a 
happy man, I had a loft under the tiles. But better than all these, I 
was only twenty, 
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I rushed to tell Adolphe that I was installed at the Due d'Orleans*. 
He sincerely shared my delight. His father chewed on his toothpick and 
gently ridiculed my enthusiasm. His mother, the most perfect of women, 
rejoiced much as my own mother had. I was invited to fix a regular day 
when I should dine there. And as an extra I was asked to meet the Arnault 
family the next day, 

I announced this great news to Lassagne, who received it with indiffer- 
ence. I was amazed. "You have read GermanicusP" I asked. 

"Yes, and it's very bad." 

"And Regulus?" 

"Very poor." 

"Then why are these plays so successful?" 

"Because Talma acts in them, Listen, my boy, you want to become a 
writer?" 

"Oh yes," I cried. 

"Then don't take the literature of the Empire as your model. Our young 
dramatic authors have talent but they belong to a transition period. 
They are links connecting the chain of the past to the future, bridges 
leading from what has been to what shall be/* 

"And what is it that shall be?" 

"That is more than I can tell you. The public has not yet made up its 
mind. It knows what it does not want any longer, but not yet what it does 
want." 

"Then whom ought one to follow?" 

"Never imitate anyone. The man who follows a guide must always 
walk behind him. Are you content to walk behind?" 

"No." 

"Then study. Take passion, events, characters, smelt them all down 
in the furnace of your imagination and thus raise statues of Corinthian 
bronze." 

"And what is Corinthian bronze?" 

"Once upon a time Mummius burnt Corinth. The heat of the fire 
melted the gold, silver and brass which ran down the streets. The mingling 
of these three valuable metals made one single metal to which they 
gave the name Corinthian bronze. Well then, the man endowed with 
the genius to do for comedy, tragedy and drama what Mummius in his 
vandalism did for gold, silver and brass, who will melt into a single 
mould Aeschylus, Shakespeare and Moliere, he, my friend, will have dis- 
covered a bronze as precious as the bronze of Corinth/* 
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I pondered a moment. "That sounds very beautiful/* I said, "and it 
ought to be true/* 

"Do you know Aeschylus?" asked Lassagne. 

"No/' 

"Shakespeare?" 

"No." 

"Moliere?" 

"Hardly at all/' 

"Then read all that they have written, and when you have read them, 
reread them and finally learn them by heart/' 

"And then?" 

"Pass from them to those who preceded them; from Aeschylus to 
Sophocles, from Sophocles to Euripides, from Euripides to Seneca, from 
Seneca to Racine, to Voltaire, Chenier. Then you will understand the 
transformation that has altered a race of eagles into a race of parakeets." 

"May I write down all you have told me?" 

"What for? I've only told you what the first person you meet might tell 
you." 

"I must be ignorant indeed/* I murmured and my head fell. 

"You have much to learn, but you are young." 

"What needs to be done in fiction?" 

"The same as in drama. Have you read Goethe, Walter Scott, Cooper?" 

"No, I have not read any of them." 

"Read them and, when you have, make Corinthian bronze of them. 
Only try to put in one ingredient which they all lack." 

"What is that?" 

"Passion. Goethe gives us poetry; Scott, character studies; Cooper, the 
grandeur of the prairies, forests and oceans. But youll look in vain for 
passion among them." 

"Which works of these masters should I read first?" 

"Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, Scott's Ivanhoe and Cooper's The Spy 

"I read Nodier's Jean Shogar through last night." 

"Oh, that belongs to the genre style of novel, not the sort France is 
waiting for/' 

"What is France waiting for?" 

"The historical novel." 

"But the history of France is so dull," I cried. 

"What!" he exclaimed. 

"Well, people have told me so.** 
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"People have told you so! Read it for yourself and make up your mind/* 

"What must I read?" 

'There is a world of stuff to choose from: Joinville, Froissart, Montstrelet, 
Saint-Simon, Madame de La Fayette, Richelieu two or three hundred 
volumes." 

"And I must read them?" 

"If you want to write novels, not only read them, learn them by heart." 

"You frighten me. I won't be able to write a word for two or three 
years." 

"Longer unless you want to write ignorantly.** 

"One more thing. What ought I to study in poetry?'* 

"What have you read?" 

"Voltaire, Parny, Bertin, Demoustier, Legouve, Colardeaux." 

"Fine. Forget the whole lot and read Ronsard, Mathurin Rgnier, 
Milton, Goethe, Uhland, Byron, Lamartine, Victor Hugo." 

"But how am I to read foreign authors when I don't know Greek, Eng- 
lish or German?" 

"Learn them. One can always learn what one wants to learn. And now 
one more bit of advice: if you mean to follow what I have suggested, 
don't repeat a word of our conversation to M. Oudard or M. de Broval. 
If you do, they will not leave us long in the same office." 

At this point M. Oudard entered and I set to my task with such avidity 
that I won many compliments from him at the end of the day. At the 
same time I made a wonderful discovery. I could copy without thinking 
about what I was copying. My mind was free. By the second day I had 
advanced as far as others who had been at work for four or five years. 

Lassagne had given me much to think about. Each day produced more 
evidence of my deplorable ignorance. I was like a traveler lost in a bog, 
I didn't know where to step to find the firm ground that would lead me 
to the end I wanted to reach. Such far-reaching vistas had opened before 
me that I was bewildered. Why had Adolphe never spoken to me of 
all these things? I decided to have a talk with him. 

I reached the de Leuvan home at five thirty, but Adolphe was at the 
Gymnase reading a play he had written in collaboration with Frederic 
Soulie. He came in at a quarter to six looking more melancholy than Hip- 
polytus on the road to Mycenae. 

"My poor friend," I cried, "another rejection?" 

"No, accepted but subject to certain changes, 9 * 

"Then there is still hope." 
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"After the reading Dormeuil took us into his private office. He thought 
there were tedious passages in the play and he said, 'My dear fellows, it 
must be cut to the quick.' At that Soulie snatched the script from his hand, 
shouting, 'M. Dormeuil, no one is going to lay a hand on it!* Now Dormeuil 
is furious and Soulie has sworn that the play shall be presented as it is 
or not at all" 

"Then he doesn't care if his play gets produced or not?" 

"You don't know his obstinacy. We took a melodrama called Kenil- 
worth Castle to Warez, the manager of the Ambigu. He read it but was 
not much struck with it. 'Gentlemen/ he said, 'will you allow me to read 
your play to M. Picard?' 'What for?' demanded Souli6. 'So he can steal 
the idea from us?* 'What/ exclaimed Ware, 'steal your play and he an 
Academician!' 'Well/ said Soulie, 'three-fourths of the Academicians steal 
their places, why should they stick at stealing other people's plays?' 
I hardly need say it meant another closed door. I thought of going to 
Mile. Levesque, who has great influence in the theatre, and offering 
her the part of Marie Stuart. But she said that at the present moment she 
had so many new parts she could not possibly consider ours." 

"From which it would seem that actresses do not need to study as hard 
as authors. Oh, my friend, why didn't you tell me of my ignorance and 
that I have everything to learn?" 

"Don't worry about that. You'll soon learn all you need to/* 

I had been at work about a month when M. Oudard sent for me. He 
looked very solemn. "My dear Dumas," he said, "M. le Due d'OrUans 
has asked me to get someone who can copy quickly and neatly a piece 
of work he has prepared for his counsel. I thought of you because you 
write rapidly and correctly. It will also be a means of bringing you to 
the duke's attention. I'll take you to his room." 

I felt great excitement at the thought of coming face to face with the 
man whose influence might have great importance in shaping my destiny. 
Oudard tried to reassure me by telling me of the duke's great kindness, 
but nothing could prevent my growing nervousness as we neared His 
Royal Highness* room. 

The duke was approachii, fifty and was still a very good-looking man 
although his figure was marred by stoutness. His face was frank and his 
eyes bright and intelligent, but without depth or steadfastness. He was 
fluently affable and his words never lost their aristocratic accent. He had 
a pleasant voice and, when he was in the mood, he could be heard a long 
way off, singing the mass in a voice almost as out of tune as that of 
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Louis XV. I have since heard him sing the Marseillaise as falsely as he sang 
the mass. 

I was presented to him without much ceremony: "Monseigneur wishes 
to entrust you with an important piece of work He desires it done 
promptly and secretly." 

"I will not leave until it is finished," I replied, "and I will do rny utmost 
to be as accurate as His Highness requires.'* 

The duke nodded to Oudard as if to say, "Not bad for a country boy," 
and led me into a room where he said, "You will be undisturbed/* He 
opened a bundle of papers in which about fifty pages were arranged in 
order and covered on both sides with his large handwriting. "Copy from 
here to here/' he ordered. Tf you finish before I get back, wait for me/' 

The document concerned an event which had recently made a great 
stir. This was the claim made by Maria-Stella-Petronilla Chiappini, 
Baroness Sternberg, to the rank and fortune of the Due d'Orleans, both 
of which, she maintained, belonged to her. Learning that, whether from 
honest belief in her claim or mere cupidity, she meant seriously to pursue 
her case, the duke hastened to take precautions by preparing a memoir 
to refute the fabrication. It was this that I was called upon to copy, I 
confess that I did not transcribe it without reading it carefully, although 
my total ignorance of history made many of the prince's points obscure 
to me. Not only was the paper based upon facts, but it was written with 
the power and logic for which the duke was noted. 

I finished the portion designated in a couple of hours and awaited the 
duke's return. When he came in he picked up my copy, gave a nod of 
approval for my handwriting, but almost at once exclaimed, "Oh, I see 
you have your own method of punctuation." He sat down at a corner 
of the table and began to punctuate my copy correctly. 

The duke had complimented me when he said I had my own method. 
I knew no more about punctuation than I did about anything else. I 
punctuated according to my fancy, or rather I didn't punctuate at all. 
To this day I punctuate only my proofs. I believe you could take up 
any manuscript of mine without finding a single exclamation point or 
accent 

After the duke finished his corrections, he dictated the parts that he 
wanted changed. I wrote almost as fast as he talked, which seemed to 
please him exceedingly. As I have said before, I was not very well versed 
in history, but I knew just enough not to make a fool of myself. Thus 
when the duke came to these words: "And if there were nothing else but 
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the striking resemblance which exists between the Due d'Oiieans and his 
illustrious grandfather, Louis XIV, would not that be sufficient to demon- 
strate the falseness of this adventuress's pretentions," I looked up. It was 
impertinent of me and the prince did not allow it to pass. 

"Dumas," he said, "you should know that when a person is descended 
from Louis XIV, even through bastards, it is a sufficient honor to boast 
about. Now proceed." 

I never looked up again throughout the remainder of the sitting. 

Three weeks later M. Oudard told me I had been placed on the 
regular staff. This meant I was assured a salary of 1,200 francs for my 
good handwriting and my skill at making envelopes and sealing them. 
I sent the good news to my mother and begged her to come as soon 
as I received my first month's salary. 



CHAPTER 



18 



Although the dramatic statistics for the year 1823 show that a total of 
209 plays by 161 authors were produced at the best theatres, they pre- 
sented, especially during the first nine months, a very sorry show, far 
below the level of the preceding year. Against all the new plays pro- 
duced in 1822, 1823 offered only a comedy, 1'Education ou les Deux 
Couslnes by Casimir Bonjour and Comte Julien by Guiraud. L'Education 
is Bonjour's best comedy, but a feeble one. Comte Julien was an honest 
piece of work but owed its principle attraction to the fact that among 
the company which played it was Mile. Georges who made her re-appear- 
ance in Paris after an absence of four or five years. She was extremely 
beautiful at that time and still had all her diamonds. Those who knew 
Harel and the fantastic posters he invented will know the part Mile. 
Georges' diamonds played in the roles she acted. 

As celebrated characters appear in these Memoirs, I will describe them 
as clearly as I can in the light of contemporary knowledge. Some of them 
shone for only a very little time, but they will be all the more interesting, 
for what follows is my impression of them when they were at the height 
of their popularity. 

Mile. Georges must have been thirty-eight in 1823. Loved by Bona- 
parte and a supporter of his when he became Napoleon, she begged to 
be allowed to follow him to St. Helena. She is thus almost a historical 
character. Just a word to explain how she became and remained an 
actress. Toward the close of 1800, Mile. Raucourt, the leading tragedienne 
at the Theatre-Frangais, went on a tour of the provinces with orders 
from the Government to look out for any likely pupil whom she thought 
worthy of instruction and bring her back to Paris. Any such young lady 
would then be considered the pupil of the Government and would re- 
ceive a grant of 1,200 francs. 

Mile. Raucourt stopped at Amiens. There she discovered a beautiful 
young girl of fifteen, the daughter of a German musician named Georges 
Weymer, the manager of a local theatre, and of Mile. Verteuil who pkyed 
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chambermaid parts. Mile. Rancourt had the girl play with her in Didon 
and Phedre. She showed such promise that Mile. Rancourt asked her 
parents* permission to take her with her. 

The request was granted and Mile. Georges left, followed by her 
mother. Her lessons lasted eighteen months, during which time the poor 
pupil lived in a wretched hotel. Mile. Raucourt's feeling toward men 
passed beyond indifference and amounted to hatred. Yet strangely 
enough, when the costume of her sex did not demand it, she wore that 
of our sex. Very often she gave lessons to her lovely pupil in trousers, 
usually with a pretty young woman present who addressed her as "my 
dear fellow," and a charming child who called her "papa." Therefore 
Georges' mother never left her daughter alone for a single instant during 
the visits she paid to her teacher three times a week. 

Her first appearance was to take place the end of November. It was 
still a great matter to be received into the company of the Thtre-Frangais. 
In the case of a man it meant becoming the colleague of Monvel, Saint- 
Prix, Talma, Grandm6nil, Dugazon, La Rochelle. For a woman it meant 
becoming an associate of Mile. Raucourt, Mile. Contat, Mile. Devienne, 
Mile. Talma, Mile. Fleury, Mile. Duchesnois, Mile. Mezerny, Mile. Mars. 

The great day arrived: November 29, 1802. Since eleven in the morn- 
ing a crowd had been waiting outside the theatre. Here are excerpts 
from an account by Geoffrey, a noted critic of the time, of what took 
place: 

Sufficient measures had not been taken to control the extraordinary 
crowd which so famous a debut attracted. The police were busily en- 
gaged at the box offices and so the entrance doors were almost unpro- 
tected. Assaults were attempted of which I could render a tragic account. 
. . . These were inspired by the desire to see the new actress and filled 
with the enthusiasm which a celebrated beauty always arouses. Women, 
suffocating, uttered piercing shrieks, while men forgot all manners and 
gallantry in a savage silence, intent only on making a passage at the ex- 
pense of those around them. . . . When I saw Mile. Georges, I said 
**Is it to be wondered at that people submit to be suffocated in order to 
see such superb womanly beauty?" Her features combine the regularity 
and dignity of the Greek form with French grace. Her figure is that of 
the sister of Apollo, and when she walks on the shores of the Eurotas 
surrounded by her nymphs, her head uplifted above theirs, she would 
make a perfect model for Gu&rin's chisel. . . . Talent responded to 
beauty. The theatre was packed and thoroughly excited. The First Con- 
sul and all his family were in a box to the right. He clapped his hands 
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several times, but this did not prevent some signs of opposition break- 
ing out at the line: "Vous savez, et Calchas mille fois I' a dit . . '* 

I must interrupt Geoffrey. The reader should know that it is the cus- 
tom for audiences to look forward to the way in which debutantes de- 
liver this line. Why? Because they say the line is too simple and is un- 
worthy of tragedy. So the audience waits to see how the actress, correct- 
ing the poet, will read it. 

Mile. Georges delivered the line simply and with the most natural in- 
tonation, since it was written with the simplicity of passion. The audi- 
ence dissented. She repeated it in the same way. Again they demurred. 
Fortunately Raucourt, hidden in a harlequin's coat, was present. "Be 
brave, Georges," she shouted, "stick to it!" And Mile. Georges repeated 
the line for the third time in the same simple accents. The audience ap- 
plauded. From that moment her success was assured. 

She played the part of Clytemnestra three times running and it was 
an immense success. She went on to the part of Amenaide and her popu- 
larity increased. After that she played Idame in L'Orphelin de la Chine. 
The night that the play was to be presented she was eating a lentil sup- 
per in her cheap hotel when Prince Zappia was announced. What did he 
want at such an hour? Merely to offer her the key to a suite of rooms 
in the Rue des Colonnes, which he had furnished since the previous 
evening at a cost of over 50,000 francs. He assured her, as he handed it 
to her, that it was the only one that existed. 

She demanded that he swear to this. He swore. On what did he swear? 
We don't know. We inquired of Mile. Georges herself, but she replied 
with the magnificent na'ivet6 of a Lucrezia Borgia, "Why do you want 
to know? Many have sworn oaths to me which they have not kept." 

One evening the First Consul's valet de chambre arrived at her apart- 
ment with a message that the Consul was awaiting her at Saint-Cloud. 
She was to come as she was and could change there. The invitation was 
curt but quite characteristic of the First Consul's manners. 

Antony bade Cleopatra join him in Cilicia. Georges was not less beau- 
tiful than Cleopatra and ought to have been taken down the Seine in 
a gilded galley even as the Queen of the Nile ascended the Cydnus. But 
that would have taken too long. The First Consul was impatient to pay 
his addresses and, since artists have a great weakness for flattery, the 
lady was probably in no less of a hurry to receive them. 

She reached Saint-Cloud a half hour after midnight and left at six 
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in the morning. She came out as victorious as Cleopatra, for like her 
she had the conqueror of the world at her feet. But the conqueror of the 
world who had been told that she still lived at the dismal Hotel de Perou 
and dined on lentils thought it astonishing that she possessed an English 
veil worth a hundred louis and a cashmere shawl worth a thousand crowns, 
and in a fit of jealousy he tore both to pieces, I have often argued with 
Georges that it was done not out of jealousy but simply for the fun of 
the thing. She insists it was jealousy. 

Some days after the nocturnal visit, the rumor of her triumph leaked 
out, and when in the role of fimilie she declaimed, in accents of true Ro- 
man pride, the line: "If I have seduced Cinna, I will seduce many 
others . . ." the whole audience turned toward the First Consul's box 
and burst into applause. 

From that time on two dramatic and almost political factions sprang 
up in the Theatre-Frangais: the partisans of Mile. Georges and the parti- 
sans of Mile. Duchesnois the Georgians and the Carcassians. Lucien 
Bonaparte, Mme. Bacchiochi and Mme. Letiti headed the Georgians; 
Josephine flung herself headlong into the Carcassians. Cambeceres re- 
mained neutral 

In the same year, 1802, Georges was engaged at the Theatre-Frangais 
under Bonaparte's protection and Duchesnois under Josephine's at a 
salary of 4,000 francs each. Six months later they were practically mem- 
bers of the company. This was the highest honor that could be bestowed 
on them, and it was due to the influence of Bonaparte on the one hand 
and Josephine on the other. 

"How was it that Napoleon came to desert you?" I asked Georges one 
day. 

"He left me to become an emperor," she replied. 

And indeed he made his debut as emperor soon after Georges and 
Duchesnois made theirs as tragedy queens. Kings mocked, but the great 
actor who provided the world with the spectacle of his usurpation si- 
lenced them at Austerlitz, and from then until the retreat from Russia 
it must be admitted that he held his audience. 

Meanwhile the literature of the Empire went on its way. In 1803 Hoff- 
mann's Roman d y une Heure was produced; in 1804, Duval's Shakespeare 
Amoureux, Andrieux's Molidre avec ses Amis, and fitienne's Jeune Femme 
Colere. In 1805 came Duval's Tyran Domestique, Cheron's Tartiife de 
Moeurs, Bouilly's Madame de Sevigne; and in 1806 Picard's Marionnettes, 
Duval's Jeunesse de Henry V and Raynouard's Templiers which was the 
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real success of the year. Indeed this tragedy was the most remarkable 
work of the whole period. It had an enormous success, made a great deal 
of money and, I believe, carried its author in one bound into the Academy. 

The role of the queen in this play was the second role Mile. Georges 
had created since her first appearance four years before. On April 30, 
1808 Delrieu's Artaxerces had its first performance with Mile. Georges 
playing the part of Mandane. She played it four times. Then on the day 
of the fifth performance an ominous rumor spread through the theatre 
and into the city: Mandane had disappeared. A satrap more powerful 
than Arbaces had carried her off: His Majesty, the Emperor o all the 
Russias! 

The Russians have never had any superior art except ours. Russians 
do not usually speak Russian. Instead they speak a much better French 
than we do. The Theatre-Frangais was rich in tragedy queens. The Em- 
peror Alexander naturally considered that the rich should lend to the 
poor. Besides, the Russians had just lost Austerlitz and Eylau and they 
felt that some compensation was due them. The affair was arranged 
through the exalted Russian diplomatic corps and conducted with the 
utmost secrecy. 

Ten days later Mile. Georges was in St. Petersburg. After she had 
given performances before the emperor, his brothers, the reigning em- 
press and the dowager empress, she appeared at the theatre. It goes 
without saying that at St. Petersburg the orthodox style of drama was in 
vogue. Thus the repertory consisted of Merope, Semiramis, Phedre, 
Iphigenie and Andromaque. These were repeated even more persistently 
than they were in Paris. 

Europe had just experienced a period of calm between two mighty 
storms. During this peace, Napoleon gave a reception at Erfurt to all the 
crowned heads of Europe, his old friend the King of Saxony loaning 
his kingdom for the lavish entertainment. Napoleon not only invited the 
kings and queens of the real world, but those of the world of art and 
literature as well. 

On September 28, 1808, Cinna was performed before Napoleon, the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Saxony. Next day when Britannicus 
was played, the assemblage had been increased by Prince William of 
Prussia, Duke William of Bavaria and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. On 
October 2nd, Goethe arrived, perhaps the only one of all the artists 
summoned whose name will survive. On October 3rd, Philoctete was the 
play. It was during this performance that Alexander, at the line "The 
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friendship of a great man Is a blessing of the gods," held out his hand to 
Napoleon the hand that three years later he was to withdraw and for 
want of which Napoleon floundered in snow and bloodshed from Moscow 
to Waterloo. 

On October 4 the play was Iphigenie en Aulide. The King and Queen 
of Westphalia arrived during its performance, and the next day the King 
of Bavaria and the Prince Primate appeared during a matinee of Phedre. 
On the sixth the crowned audience was in full strength. There were present 
two emperors, three kings, one queen, twenty princes and six grand 
dukes. After the play Napoleon turned to Talma and said, "I have kept 
a promise which I made you in Paris; I have had you play before kings." 

Four years later, almost to the day, Napoleon entered Moscow. Hence- 
forth it was to be war to the death between the two men who had sat 
side by side at Erfurt and were called Charlemagne and Constantino, who 
had divided the world between them, one taking the East and the other 
the West, and who were both to die within five years of each other, one 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the other on the shores of the Sea of Azov. 

The actors of the Comedie-Frangaise in St. Petersburg learned of 
Napoleon's entry into Moscow. They could not remain in enemy coun- 
try and quickly obtained leave to depart, setting out for Sweden which 
they reached after a three weeks' journey on sledges. 

A Frenchman, Bernadotte, ruled in Sweden or rather held the crown 
over the head of the old Duke of Sudermania who was king for the time 
being. The actors remained in Sweden three months. On the eve of their 
departure, a staff officer at Bernadotte's brought to Mile. Georges a letter 
addressed to Jer6me-Napoleon in Brunswick. It was, he told her, of the 
highest importance, and she must deliver it. They did not know how best 
to conceal it, but women are never at a loss in hiding letters. She put it 
tinder the stays of her corset. A woman's corset stays are the sheath of her 
sword. 

She left in a carriage presented her by the crown prince. On her lap 
she held a jewel case containing 300,000 francs' worth of diamonds. The 
jewelry in the casket and the letter in her stays both arrived safely at 
their destination. 

King J4r6me was a gallant king, handsome and barely twenty-eight 
years old. He did not seem in great haste to get the letter and I do not 
know whether he received it or took it. I do know that the bearer spent 
a day and a night at Brunswick. But, of course, it will readily be granted 
that she needed at least twenty-four hours rest after such a journey. 
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She left for Dresden the following day. Napoleon, who had met such 
disaster at Beresina, had, Anteus-like, recovered his strength as he neared 
Paris. He left there April 16th, still in command of forty- three million men 
and still with all the kings who had been at Erfurt as his allies. Eighteen 
days later he dispatched couriers from the battlefield of Liitzen to Con- 
stantinople, Vienna and Paris to announce fresh victories. On May 10th 
he installed himself in the Marcolini Palace at Dresden and on the 18th 
he proposed an armistice. On June 19th the company of the Comedie- 
Frangaise arrived, followed a day later by Mile. Georges. 

The new presentations were very different from those at Erfurt. A veil 
of sadness had crept over the past. A cloud of gloom hung over the fu- 
ture. People remembered Beresina and foresaw Leipzig. Talma looked 
in vain among the audience for the kings who had applauded him at 
Erfurt. There was only the old faithful King of Saxony, the last of the 
crowned heads who remained true to Napoleon. 

The performances lasted from June 22nd to August 10th. The emperor 
invited either Talma or Mile. Mars or Mile. Georges to lunch with him 
almost every day and they talked of art. His powerful mind put aside for 
the moment all thought of the material world which was beginning to 
press heavily on him. It is true that he was constantly deluded by hopes 
of peace. But on the evening of August llth all hopes were ended. 

On the 12th at three in the morning M. de Beausset, who was in 
charge of the actors, received the following letter from the Prince of 
Neuchatel: 

My dear Beausset: The Emperor commands me to tell you that the 
French actors here must leave either today or tomorrow morning at the 
latest, to return to Paris. Have the goodness to inform them of this. 

Napoleon had begun his marvelous campaign of 1814, that titantic 
struggle in which a single man and a single nation faced two emperors, 
four kings and six nations. Driven to bay at Fontainebleau, he abdicated. 
Three days later the allied forces marched into Paris and he left for the 
isle of Elba. 

There were two factions at the Theatre-Frangais as there had been at 
the time of the Revolution. Talma, Mile. Mars and Mile. Georges remained 
loyal to the emperor. Mile. Raucourt, Mile. Levert and Mine. Volnais 
espoused the Royalist cause. Mile. Raucourt was the first to tear down the 
eagle which decorated the royal box. The same kings who had been his 
guests at Erfurt now, as his conquerors, came to see the same plays in Paris. 
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The actors who remained faithful to the emperor were not persecuted, but 
they were made to say "Vive le roi" upon their entry. One day Mile. 
Levert and Mme. Volnais outdid themselves: they came on stage carry- 
ing huge bunches of lilies. 

So things went on until March 6, 1815. On that day a strange rumor 
spread throughout Paris and to all corners of the world: Napoleon had 
returned. Many hearts trembled at the news, but few with more agita- 
tion than those of the faithful actors who had never forgotten when he 
was master of the world and had conversed with them on art and poetry. 

On March 19th the Tuileries were evacuated. People expected him all 
day on the 20th and were certain that he would make a triumphal entry 
along the boulevards. Mars and Georges took a window at Frascatf s. They 
wore straw hats with enormous bunches of violets on them. Violets sym- 
bolized the month of March, the King of Rome's birthday and the return 
of Napoleon. From that day on they became a badge. People wore them in 
all sorts of fashions on their hats, hanging by their sides, as trimming. 

Some, more fanatic than others, wore a gold violet in their buttonhole 
as an order of chivalry. 

When Talma and Georges appeared they were overwhelmed with 
applause. Georges saw the emperor again at the Tuileries. He seemed to 
have put everything behind him and the only thing that distressed him 
was that they had taken away some of his favorite pieces of furniture. He 
missed greatly a little boudoir, hung with tapestry, that had been worked 
by Marie-Louise. 

"Would you believe it, my dear," he said to Georges, "I found asparagus 
stalks on the armchairs." 

The return was of short duration. Waterloo succeeded Leipzig, St. 
Helena the isle of Elba. One might say he carried everything away with 
him. The lilies reappeared, the poor violets were exiled. And with the 
violets Georges exiled herself. She went to the provinces, where she re- 
mained for several years. She returned, as I have said, in 1823 more 
beautiful than ever. 



CHAPTER 
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On January 1, 1824 I was promoted. From being merely one of the super- 
numeraries at 1,200 francs a year I became a regular employee at 1,500. 
I considered that now I was very prosperous so I thought it high time to 
send for my mother whom I had not seen for nine months and had sorely 
missed. 

During those nine months I had made a sad discovery: I had done noth- 
ing which would be helpful or indeed necessary for the career which I 
had chosen. Still I was not discouraged. I had an income of 125 francs a 
month which meant I would not starve. And I was firmly established in 
Paris. I resolved to double my efforts and apply myself to study. 

Unfortunately my office hours allowed me little time. I had to be at the 
Palais-Royal from ten to five. In addition, either Ernest or I had to be in 
the office from eight to ten in the evening to take care of what was called 
the porte feuille: sending the evening papers and the day's letters by 
courier to the Due d'Orleans, who lived most of the year at Neuilly, and 
receiving in return the orders for the next day. This not only meant the 
loss of two hours, it made it impossible to go to any theatre except the 
Theatre-Francais which adjoined our office. However, M. Oudard, who 
always had three tickets at his disposal, sometimes treated us, usually 
when poor plays were on; that is, when neither Talma nor Mile. Mars was 
acting. Still you can learn a great deal from bad plays. Finally Ernest and 
I made an arrangement whereby each of us took a week and in this way 
secured fifteen free nights. 

I had meanwhile made the acquaintance of a young doctor named Thi- 
baud. Though he had no practice at this time he was not without ability. In 
1823 and 1824 it was fashionable to suffer from chest complaints. Every- 
body was consumptive, especially poets. It was considered good form to 
spit blood after each emotional upset and to die young, preferably before 
thirty. Of course Adolphe and I, being tall and very thin, considered we 
were entitled to indulge ourselves too. 

Thibaud knew everything of which I was ignorant and undertook 
to educate me. We spent nearly all our evenings in his tiny room. In the 
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mornings I often accompanied him to the hospital, where I picked up a 
little knowledge of physiology and anatomy, although I have never been 
able to overcome my aversion to operations and corpses. But from these 
visits I acquired a certain amount of medical and surgical knowledge 
which has come in handy in rny writing. For example, in my novel Amaury 
I traced the various phases of a lung disease in my heroine Madeleine 
with such accuracy that M. Noailles asked me to stop the serial run of it in 
the Presse. His daughter and son-in-law were both at the same stage of 
consumption and had recognized their own precise symptoms in Made- 
leine's illness and were waiting impatiently each morning for the paper to 
see if she was going to die. As both I, the author, and fate had condemned 
her, I stopped the serial to comfort the two poor invalids and improvised 
in the manuscript an ending which raised their hopes but, alas, did not 
restore their health. The serial was not resumed until after their deaths. 
The readers noticed the interruption but did not know the reason for it. 
Now they do. 

I owe much to Thibaud for teaching me method in working as well as 
actual knowledge. At Lassagne's urgings I branched out in other directions 
and began a course of reading. Walter Scott came first with his Ivanhoe. 
It took me some time to get used to the rude, uncouth ways of Gurth, the 
swineherd, and the facetious jokes of Wamba, Cedric's jester, but little 
by little I saw open before me more extended horizons than any that had 
appeared before. Cooper followed with his big forests and boundless 
oceans in Pioneers, Prairie and 'Redskins, three masterpieces in which one 
is enthralled not only by the story but by the style. And finally there was 
Byron. I felt that he was more than a poet. He was one of those leaders 
whose inspired utterances in the silence of the night and in the obscurity 
in which art lives are heard throughout all nations and whose shining 
rays lighten the whole world. 

My mother had been as lonely without me as I had been without her. 
In response to my letter she shut up the tobacco shop, sold a portion of 
our shabby furniture and arrived in Paris with her bedstead, chest of 
drawers, a table, two armchairs, four straight chairs and a hundred louis 
in cash. A hundred louis! It was exactly double my yearly income and 
meant that for the next two years we should have 2,400 francs and thus be 
quite safe. This was all the more important because, on July 29th, while 
the Due de Montpensier was born at the Palais-Royal, there was born to 
me at No. 1 Place des Italiens a Due de Chartres. 

My little yellow room was too small for my mother and me so it was 
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necessary to look for other lodgings. This was a serious problem since they 
had to be not too far away from the Palais-Royal. Four trips a day to and 
fro meant wear on shoe leather, an important consideration for a man 
who earned only four francs, five sous a day. I finally found two rooms at 
53 Faubourg Saint-Denis in a house adjoining the Lion d'Argent, for 
which we paid 350 francs, a sum we soon discovered was a great deal too 
much. 

We were delighted to be together again. My mother, however, was a 
trifle uneasy. She found it hard to share in my plans and hopes for she 
could look back on a long, sad life in which she had undergone many 
sorrows and disappointments. I consoled her as best I could, and in a 
week's time we were as accustomed to our new life as if we had never 
known any other. 

Opposite us on the same floor, lived a man named Despres. He was 
dying of consumption and when, after two terms, we discovered that our 
apartment was costing us more than we could afford, he said to us, "Wait 
until after my death, which won't be long now, and then you can take 
my rooms which are convenient and rent for only 230 francs." He died 
six weeks later. And when his rooms became vacant, we moved in and 
found ourselves accommodated according to our means. 

While this was happening to us, political changes were taking place 
in the country. M. de Villele and M. de Chateaubriand were sharing 
political power an unusual spectacle: the alliance between a financier 
and a poet. It is not difficult to understand why such a connection could 
not last long. The ministers quarrelled over two laws. De Chateaubriand's 
opposition to De Villele, the president of the Council, was punished with 
the callous bluntness of feeling characteristic of men of money. When 
he went to mass on Whitsunday he received notice that a very urgent 
dispatch awaited him at the Ministry. He went there at once and found 
a letter from the president of the Council, together with a mandate for his 
dismissal. 

At the very time that M. de Chateaubriand was being ejected from the 
Ministry, Providence was signing an order almost as brusque for 
Louis XVIII. At the Feast of St. Louis the king had been so ill that he 
had been advised not to entertain because of the fatigue it would entail. 
But with his usual sententiousness he replied, "A King of France may die, 
but he should never be ill." 

Although he wished to leave the path easy for his successor he revived 
at this time the law of March 31, 1820 and July 26, 1821, that is, he re~ 
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established the Censorship. It is an odd coincidence that when this 
happens kings are either about to fall or to die. The re-establishment of 
the Censorship caused a terrific commotion. To do justice to the literary 
men of the time, not one of them would accept or publicly exercise the 
function of Censor. M. de Chateaubriand threw himself openly into 
opposition and published his Letters on Censorship. In a few days both 
the Liberal Oppositionist and the Royalist papers had nothing but blank 
columns. 

On August 27th and 28th, while walking in his garden, Louis XVIII 
realized he must seriously face the question of death. He continued to 
give audiences, preside in the Council and direct the work of the min- 
isters with a courage one cannot but admire since he was suffering from 
mortification of the legs, the cellular tissue, muscles and even the bones 
which were decayed. His entire right foot and lower part of the leg 
had mortified, the bones having become quite soft and four toes having 
rotted away. 

After a consultation of doctors held on September 12th it was decided 
that the king's condition could no longer be kept from the public. Until 
then Louis had stuck by his principle of not admitting he was ill. "You 
do not know what it means to tell the people the king is ill," he declared. 
"They must close the Stock exchange and all places of amusement. My 
sufferings will be protracted and I do not want the public interests to 
suffer all that time." 

On the morning of the 13th two bulletins appeared in the Moniteur, 
announcing that the king was very ill and that his disease was incurable. 
They were the first bulletins France had read in half a century that is, 
since the death of Louis XV and they were the last they were to read. 
At four o^clock in the morning on the 16th, Louis XVIII breathed his last. 
The previous evening he had blessed the two royal children. Then, turn- 
ing to his brother, the Count d'Artois, soon to change his title to Charles X, 
and pointing to the Due de Bordeaux, he said, "Brother, look well after 
the Crown for that child." 

On the 23rd of September we watched from our windows the funeral 
procession of the last king who was to be taken to Saint-Denis. 



CHAPTER 
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On January 3, 1825 Tallencourt, a friend of mine, invited Betz and me 
to dinner at the Palais-Royal. Both were old soldiers. Tallencourt had 
fought at Waterloo. After the defeat he felt in his pockets and found they 
were empty. He struck his stomach and it was hollow. So, catching sight 
of a small dismounted cannon, he lifted it upon his shoulder with herculean 
strength and sold it, two leagues away, to an ironmonger for ten francs. 

After dinner Tallencourt and Betz, who were inveterate cigar smokers, 
proposed we go to the Cafe Hollandais and have a cigar. In spite of my 
aversion to tobacco cafes I did not want to desert them, so for the first 
and I hope the last time in my life I crossed the threshold of that fa- 
mous establishment. I was wearing a large cloak, romantically called in 
those days a Quiroga, which I had acquired with much difficulty and 
which I had passionately coveted. It apparently annoyed one of the 
habitues of the place who was at the time playing billiards. He spoke to 
his companion, glanced in my direction and then burst out laughing. 

This so infuriated me that I picked up a cue, scattered the balls on 
the table and said, "Who would like to play with me?" 

"But," Tallencourt remonstrated, "the table belongs to these gentle- 
men." 

"Then," I said, looking directly at the one I was concerned with and 
advancing toward him, "we will turn them out and I will answer to this 
gentleman." 

The provocation was too gross and too pointed to fail to arouse anger. 
My adversary and I exchanged cards and arranged to meet two days 
later at nine in the morning* Tallencourt and Betz were my seconds, 
although they felt a little uneasy about their commission. In the first 
place I was very young and this was my first duel. In the second place I 
had come from the provinces and they did not know whether I knew 
how to handle the weapons which would be used. They arranged to 
meet my adversary's seconds at four o'clock the following day. 

On leaving the cafe they asked me which weapon I preferred. I re- 
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plied that it was a matter of indifference to me. My assurance somewhat 
eased their minds. Nevertheless Tallencourt insisted I should have some 
practice the next morning in Grosset's shooting gallery. When we met 
there he asked for a dozen bullets. The boy placed a metal doll on the 
spike no doubt the largest one he could find, for he noticed my utter 
ignorance of Paris shooting galleries and took me for a school boy. 

"I will make this doll a present of eleven shots and smash it with 
the twelfth," I said. 

I went up to the target and drew a circle around the doll. Then I did 
what I had done a score of times with de Leuven at Villers-Cotterets. 
But as Tallencourt was witnessing it for the first time, he was perfectly 
astounded. 

"Well/' he said, *I can see it will be all right with pistols. But suppose 
he chooses swords? Can you defend yourself with a sword?" 

"I hope so," I replied. 

At five that afternoon Betz and Tallencourt came to tell me that my 
adversary had chosen swords and that the meeting was to be the next day 
near the H6tel de Nantes. 

I returned home with a smiling face and fast-beating heart. In matters 
of courage I had made several observations about myself. I was of san- 
guine temperament and readily threw myself in the way of danger. If 
the danger were imminent and I could attack at once, my courage never 
failed me for I was buoyed up by excitement. If, however, I had to wait 
some hours, my nerves gave way and I regretted that I had exposed myself 
to danger. But gradually moral courage overcame physical cowardice. 
When I arrived at the appointed spot I shivered to the bottom of my 
spine, but I never showed the slightest external sign of my feelings. I 
fought a dual in 1834 when Bkio, a young medical student, was my sec- 
ond. Feeling my pulse just after I took up my pistol, he found it regis- 
tered sixty-nine, two beats faster than normal. The longer I wait the 
calmer I become. 

I did not tell my mother what had taken place, but I stayed home with 
her all evening. The next morning I arose at eight, kissed her and with 
my father's sword hidden under my cloak went out. I reached the 
H6tel de Nantes at ten minutes to nine and found my adversary's sec- 
onds already there. I had not had any breakfast because Thibaud, who 
accompanied us, had advised me not to eat in case I might have to be 
bled. We waited until half past nine, ten, eleven o'clock. Betz and Tallen- 
court became exceedingly impatient: the delay was making them late 
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for work. At eleven my adversary's seconds were disgusted and suggested 
to my seconds that they all go and call on my opponent. 

They found him in bed. When they pointed out that he had an ap- 
pointment elsewhere he replied that he had been skating all the previous 
day and had felt so utterly exhausted that he had not sufficient strength 
to get up. His seconds considered this a feeble excuse and withdrew. 
But Betz and Tallencourt were so enraged that they insisted he inform 
them at what hour they might expect him the following morning. He 
promised to meet us with new seconds at nine the next day at the 
Rochechouart barrier and the fight would take place in one of the Mont- 
martre quarries. 

I returned home early, as on the previous day, and again stayed in 
with my mother. I slept soundly for the first four or five hours but badly 
for the remaining two or three. I left my mother at half past eight and 
again arrived at the appointed spot at ten minutes to nine. As nine struck, 
a cab drew up with our man and his new seconds. We walked for almost 
half an hour before we could find a suitable spot. It had snowed during 
the night and was still snowing. At last the seconds settled upon a sort 
of plateau, ten paces wide and twenty long. Tallencourt drew the swords 
out from under his cloak and handed them to the witnesses for examina- 
tion. It was now discovered that one was two inches longer than the 
other. He proposed that we draw lots to see who should have the longer 
one, but I cut short any debate by saying I would take the shorter one. 
It was my father's, and I preferred losing the advantage of two inches 
to having my father's sword turned against my breast. 

I threw off my coat and stood on guard. Whereupon my opponent 
asked me to remove my waistcoat and shirt. This seemed to me an ex- 
cessive demand, but as he insisted I stuck my sword in the snow and 
threw my waistcoat and shirt on top of my coat. I picked up my sword 
and again stood on guard. My opponent had spoken with such authority 
and self-confidence that I expected to have to deal with a skillful swords- 
man. So I set to work cautiously. To my astonishment I found he was 
very careless on his guard. But of course this carelessness might be just 
a ruse so that he could take advantage of my imprudence. 

I took a step backward and lowered my sword. "Ready, monsieur/' I 
said, "defend yourself." 

"Suppose I do not choose to put myself in a position of guard/' he said. 

"That's your affair, but I must say your choice is peculiar." 

I fell back on guard, attacked him en quarte and without making a 
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pass with my sword in order to feel my way, thrust out freely en tierce. 
He leapt backwards, stumbled over the root of a vine and fell head over 
heels. 

"What," exclaimed Tallencourt, "have you killed with your first thrust?" 

"I don't think so," I replied. "I hardly touched him." 

My opponent's seconds had meantime run up to him. The point of 
my sword had pierced his shoulder but, because the tip had been 
frozen when I stuck it in the ground, the sensation was so startling that, 
though the wound was slight, the shock had overturned him. It turned 
out that the poor lad had never handled a sword before! After he made 
his confession, and in consideration of the wound he had received, it 
was decided the bout should be stopped. I put up my sword, donned my 
shirt, waistcoat and coat, wrapped myself in my Quiroga and descended 
the ramparts of Montmartre with a much lighter heart than I had ascended 
them. 



CHAPTER 
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The Palais-Royal had been in a constant state of celebration since the 
accession of His Majesty Charles X to the throne. The Due cTOrleans had 
just been granted the title of Royal Highness, a favor he had begged in 
vain from Louis XVIII. In other ways too Charles X had made himself 
very popular. To his statement, "Nothing is changed in France, there is 
merely one more Frenchman in it," he added another, even simpler but 
as much appreciated: "My friends, let there be wider criticism." After 
his coronation he had granted amnesty to political offenders and men who 
had deserted the navy. This brought Carrel back to France. 

Madame la Duchesse d'Orleans wrote in her private diary an account 
of the coronation. It was in Italian and she wished to have it translated 
into French. Oudard, much embarrassed, turned it over to me. There 
was one page that riveted my attention. It related how lovingly and 
tactfully her husband broke the news to her of the death of her father, 
Ferdinand I. This Ferdinand was the very king who had kept my father 
a prisoner in the dungeons of Naples for eighteen months, who had 
allowed people to try to poison him three times and to assassinate him 
once. It was a strange coincidence that I, the son of the king's victim, 
should be thus reading the sorrowful outpourings of a daughter's grief 
at his death. 

Oudard recopied my translation and handed it to the duchess as his 
own. He did however tell me the compliment which he received for it 
and added something I appreciated far more: two tickets for the first 
performance of Roman at the Theatre-Franfais. It was a splendid five- 
act comedy in verse by de Laville de Miremont with one charm- 
ing invention: a father who was friendly to and almost a companion 
in the escapades of a son born to him when he was only twenty. 
Nothing could be more natural than this situation which de Laville was 
the first to use in a play. 

The Theatre-Frangais was not very fortunate at this time. After put- 
ting on M. Lebrun's Cid d* Andalousie, it followed it with M. de Com- 
berousse's Judith and Bellisaire by M, de Jouy, But an important change 
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had taken place. Baron Taylor had been appointed Royal Commissioner 
in place of M. Choron, on the recommendation of MM. Lemercier, Vien- 
net and Alexandra Duval. 

When Charles X returned to Paris after his coronation, the Bishop of 
Orleans issued orders that prayers be offered up in thanksgiving for the 
safe conclusion of the ceremony. M. Bergeron, cure of the commune of 
Saint-Sulpice, canton of Blois, after delivering the bishop's mandate, 
added these words: 

"My dearly beloved brethren, as Charles X is not a Christian, as he 
desires to keep the Charter which is an act contrary to religion, we 
ought not to pray for him any more than for Louis XVIII who was the 
founder of the Charter, They are both damned. Those who agree with 
me ? please rise." 

Three hundred listeners out of four hundred rose. 

If the Academy could have known what sort of man Baron Taylor 
was when the order of Charles X introduced him into the sanctuary of 
the Comedie-Frangaise, if it could have guessed that he was to open its 
doors to MM. Alexandre Dumas,* Victor Hugo and de Vigny, it would 
have followed the cure Bergeron's example and excommunicated him. 

While these great events were taking place on the political scene, our 
humble fortunes were on the wane. My mother's hundred louis had come 
to an end. We were stunned to discover we had spent almost 4,000 francs 
in a year and a half, 1,800 francs more than we should have. It became 
imperative that I add to my salary by working after office hours. 

De Leuvan and I had stuck valiantly at our collaboration, but noth- 
ing had come of it. So we made up our minds to ask Rousseau to join 
us and add those indescribable finishing touches which would make all the 
difference in our work. He was one of those writers who never work 
except to the sound of popping corks and with visions of fuming punch 
bowls before his eyes. 

We found him in the Rue du Petit-Carreau, living with a woman, and 
in a sorry state of mind. He had supped the night before at Philippe's with 
his friend Romieu. He was merely tipsy when he left at one in the morn- 
ing, but the fresh air had its usual effect and after taking a couple of 
steps he became drunk, and, after walking a little farther, dead drunk. 
Romieu made a great effort to steady him, but after he had twice dragged 

* It will, of course, be understood that I place my own name and those o my honored 
confreres according to the chronology of the presentations of Henri III, Marion Delorme, 
and Othello. [Dumas* note.] 
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him off the sidewalk he decided to leave him, He placed him comfortably 
down on a bed of cabbage leaves and carrot tops outside a vegetable 
store and propped his head against the wall Then he roused a nearby 
grocer and bought a lantern which he placed lighted at Rousseau's side. 
Finally he bade his unfortunate friend adieu: "And now sleep peace- 
fully, son of Epicurus. No one will trample on you/' Rousseau slept tran- 
quilly and when he awoke found three sous in his hand. Some kind soul, 
taking him for an outcast, had given him alms, 

We took him off to a good breakfast and then repaired to Adolphe's 
rooms. Taking turns, we prepared to read him all our literary efforts. By 
the time we had come to the second scene of the first, he pretended he 
could listen better if he could lie down on Adolphe's bed, which he pro- 
ceeded to do. By the fourth scene he was snoring. We waited patiently 
until he should wake up, but when he did he said his head felt so 
heavy he could not put his ideas together. He asked if he could take 
our manuscripts away with him, promising to read them carefully. We 
confided our treasures to him two melodramas and three comic operas 
-and made an appointment for him to dine with us at Adolphe's rooms 
the following Thursday. Mme. de Leuvan took it upon herself to see 
that the dinner should be good, and a written invitation was also sent 
to Rousseau. At the bottom of the letter, where one usually writes 
"Dancing" on ball invitations, we noted "There will be two bottles of 
champagne." 

Rousseau came, but neither melodramas nor comic operas pleased him. 
The melodramas were taken from novels too well known, the comic 
operas based on ideas which were dull. Stronger men than we might 
have been cast down by such a verdict, but Adolphe whispered to me, 
"He has not read them." 

This somewhat restored our spirits and at dessert I told several stories, 
one a hunting tale. '"What do you mean," exclaimed Rousseau, "stealing 
melodramas from Florian and tales from Bouilly when in the story you 
have just told there is a perfect little comedy. Love and the Chase?" 

"You think so!" we both exclaimed. 

"Certainly I do ." 

We were ready to start to work at once, but Rousseau detained us. 

"Not so fast/* said Rousseau, "there is still another bottle of cham- 
pagne. Let us drink to it/* 

We did full Justice to the toast, which was repeated until not a drop 
of golden liquor was left in the bottle. 
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"A third bottle/* said Rousseau. 

"It shall be brought up. Let's start to work on a draft." 

We rang for a servant who removed the dishes and tablecloth, leav- 
ing only three glasses. Pens, ink and paper were placed on the table. 
The third bottle was brought up. It was emptied in a quarter of an 
hoor and by the end of the hour we had finished our work. Don't ask 
me to describe the play. I have no desire to remember it. We divided 
the twenty-one scenes into three parts. I took the first seven, de Leuvan 
the next and Rousseau the seven which contained the denouement. We 
agreed to meet again in a week's time with our parts completed. This is 
how plays of the old school were written. 

We met as planned. Adolphe and I had finished our parts, but Rousseau 
declared he was so used to writing in company that the ideas would not 
come when he was alone. We agreed to keep him company the following 
day and spent the evening reading what Adolphe and I had done. My 
part received great applause. Adolphe also received commendation. The 
next night we set to work at nine and by one o'clock the play was finished. 

Now we had to decide to what theatre we would present our master- 
piece. Adolphe and Rousseau were in favor of the Gymnase because 
Rousseau had had pieces played there before. He arranged a reading 
through Poirson, the main factor at the Gymnase for three weeks hence. 
We decided that only two names should appear as authors and I gen- 
erously yielded to de Leuvan, for I did not want my name known until 
I had done some really excellent work. I was not to appear on the manu- 
script or the playbills, but my name would be included when the play 
was published. 

The great day arrived at last. We breakfasted together and then sepa- 
rated, Adolphe and Rousseau to go to the Gymnase, I to my office. From 
eleven to three I suffered under a terrible strain. Then the door opened 
and through a crack I caught sight of two sorrowful faces. Love and the 
Chase had been rejected. Poirson had been shocked that anyone had 
even dared read such a piece of work at a theatre which bore the title 
Theatre de Madame. 

We parted after making a date to meet that night. Lassagne noticed 
I was disheartened and, when Ernest's back was turned, he whispered, 
"Never mind, my friend, we will write a play together." 

"Do you mean that?" I cried joyously. 

He nodded. "We may have to call in a third person since neither you 
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nor I could attend rehearsals. And it must never be known that I have 
anything to do with it." 

"Whatever you like. When do we begin?" 

"Try to think of a subject," he said, "and I will do the same. Then 
we will choose the one that seems the better." 

Is there anything more melancholy than the meeting of authors whose 
work has been rejected? There is always the haunting suspicion that the 
manager may be right and the authors deceived. We decided to try 
some other theatre. Rousseau offered to read the play at the Ambigu 
whose manager, Warez, was a friend of his, and was granted a hearing 
for the following Saturday. 

We awaited the day with great anxiety, I especially for it was almost 
a matter of life and death to me. My mother and 1 were terrified to 
see how nearly we had reached the end of our resources although we 
had practiced the greatest possible economy. The eventful Saturday 
arrived. At one o'clock the door of my office opened and behind it 
appeared two faces whose expression left no room for doubt. 

"Accepted?" I cried. 

"With acclamation, dear boy," said Rousseau. 

I found out what the rights of an author of a vaudeville amounted to: 
twelve francs and six seats in the theatre. That meant four francs and two 
seats for each of us. The two seats were valued at forty sous. Thus the 
total I could make out of my first dramatic venture would be six francs 
a day, which at least was one and a half times my salary. The problem 
was, when would our play be presented? 

In a week's time the Ambigu summoned Rousseau to read the play to 
the actors. When he came back he drew me to one side. "Tell me," he 
said, "are you perhaps hard up for a little cash?" 

"Hard up!" I exclaimed. "I should say I am." 

"Then I will tell you of a decent fellow who will lend you some.** 

"On what security?" 

"Your theatre tickets, I have sold him both of mine and my rights in 
the play for two hundred and fifty francs. But, I said to myself, I must not 
forget my friend. I gave you a fine build-up, said you were a young man 
with great promise who would one day surpass Scribe and Casimir De- 
lavigne. He is expecting you this evening at the Cafe de UAmbigu." 

"What is his name?" 
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"Porcher." 

That evening I went to the cafe. M. Porcher was playing dominoes. 
"I am the young man Rousseau spoke to you about," I said. 

"At your service," he replied. "Are you in a hurry or may I finish my 
game first?" 

"By all means finish it, monsieur. I will walk outside on the boulevard." 

Five minutes later Porcher came out. "So you have had a play accepted 
at the Ambigu and you want money advanced on your tickets?" 

"Listen," I said, "this is my situation." And I told him in a few words 
the story of my life. 

"How much do you want for your tickets? You know they are worth 
only two francs a day and the play may not be a success/* 

I rallied all my courage and named what I considered an exorbitant 
amount: "Can you give me fifty francs?** 

"Certainly." 

"When?" 

"At once." 

"I will give you a receipt." 

"That isn't necessary. I will put your name down on my register with 
that of the other authors. But will you make me a promise that you will 
always do business with me?" 

"On my sacred honor." 

He handed me the fifty francs. I have experienced few sensations in 
my life as delightful as the touch of that first money I had earned by my 
pen. 

During the past twenty-five years Porcher has probably lent 50,000 
francs to writers. When I visit him nowadays I am proud and pleased 
to see my own portrait, in bust, pastel and medallion, hanging beside the 
portraits of his children. But I am most grateful to him for those first 
fifty francs which I carried home to my mother and which revived in her 
heart the heavenly flower of hope which had begun to fade. 
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Love and the Chase (La Chasse et T Amour) was given at a special per- 
formance on September 22, 1825. It was an immediate success. Doubarjal 
took the principal part and I have entirely forgotten who the other 
actors were. I should indeed have forgotten the title as well had I not 
wanted to indicate the starting point of the hundred dramas I shall 
probably compose, and, as I shall presently show, the starting point too 
of the six hundred books I have written. The success of the play in- 
spired Porcher to lend me a hundred crowns against my future tickets. 

While Love and the Chase was in rehearsal and I was searching my 
mind for a subject for Lassagne and me to start work on, I had written 
a small book of three short stories. It was a time when such books were 
having considerable success and I did not see why mine should not too. 
I offered it to six publishers who promptly rejected it. After getting 
refusal after refusal and remaining convinced that my book would make 
a literary sensation, I decided to publish it myself at my own expense. 

There was a man at that time named M. Marie who had a peculiar 
theory: he maintained that every word should be spelled as it was pro- 
nounced. He hunted far and wide for followers and, having decided that 
writers and especially vaudevillists would be the most likely to discard 
correct orthography, he tried to find recruits among us. He published a 
journal written in his strange spelling which was printed at a printing 
plant owned by M. Setter. So when I made the acquaintance of M. Marie 
I also met M. and Mme. Setier. 

Mme. Setier was a remarkable woman. She was English, or at least 
knew the language perfectly. She offered to translate some English plays 
for me which she thought I might adapt. I gave her my stories to read. 
She found them charming and persuaded her husband to print them at 
half price. The cost of a thousand copies would normally be six hundred 
francs. I was to pay three hundred and he would assume the rest. After 
he had repaid himself, we would share equally in the profits. 

The book was entitled Nouvelles Contemporaines. It sold four copies. 
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M. Setier was out 290 francs for having published it, and I 300 francs 
for having written it. 

Lassagne had told me to think up a plot for a vaudeville and I believed 
I had found one. It was based on a tale in the Arabian Nights in which 
Sinbad reaches a country where they bury wives with husbands and 
husbands with wives. The husband imprudently marries, his wife dies, and 
he has a narrow escape from being buried with her. I took it to Lassagne. 

With a few corrections, which he agreed to make, he decided it would 
do. He got in touch with a friend of his named Vulpian, we met two or 
three times, and divided the writing into three parts. At the next meeting 
each of us had his portion ready and we joined them together in some- 
thing like a harmonious whole. Lassagne undertook to add the finishing 
touches. This took him three or four days, after which we pronounced 
it perfect and decided it should be read at the Vaudeville. We gave it the 
title Marriage and Burial (La Noce et VEnterrement] . 

Its rejection was almost as decisive and sharp as the first reading of 
Love and the Chase at the Gymnase had been. It looked as if J 
have no luck when I collaborated with others. I felt terribly discouragectr 
I felt even worse the next day when Lassagne, the picture of gloom, put 
in an appearance. 9** 

"What is the matter now?" I asked. 

"Though your name was not mentioned at the reading, it has some- 
how leaked out that I have written a play with you. Oudard has ac- 
cused me of encouraging you in writing and says this will ruin your fu- 
ture career. He made me give my word that I will not only stop helping 
you but destroy the play we have written. I don't know who did this baci 
turn for you by speaking to M. de Broval, but they are not friendly to 
your literary efforts." \ 

I do not think that I have ever felt heavier of heart. The two or three 
hundred francs that Love and the Chase had brought in had so appre- 
ciably lightened our circumstances that I had looked forward to the time 
when I should be earning three or four times as much. It seemed most 
cruel that I should be forbidden to work after office hours and that my 
mother, my son * and I should be forced to live on 125 francs a month. 

I became so resentful that I was fired with the courage to go straight 
to Oudard. "Is it true, monsieur," I asked, "that you have forbidden 
Lassagne to work with me?" 

* There are only a few passing references to his son. The Memoirs do not give any 
details about his birth or his mother. 
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"Yes," he replied. 

"I should not have thought you had the courage to condemn three 
people to live on 125 francs a month." 

"And I should have thought you should consider yourself fortunate in 
having 125 francs a month instead of scorning them." 

"I do not scorn them, monsieur. I am grateful for them. I merely re- 
peat that it is not enough and that I ought to have the right to add to 
it, so long as it does not interfere with my office work." 

"That is not for me to decide. I am merely conveying the orders of 
M. de Broval, the chief director," he said. 

"I thought M. de Broval pretended to encourage literature." 

"He does. But do you call Love and the Chase and Marriage and Burial 
literature?" 

"Certainly not, and my name is not signed to either of them." 

"Then if you are ashamed of them, why do you write them?" 

"In the first place, because they are the best I can do at the present and 
secondly because they relieve our poverty. Yes, monsieur, our poverty." 
^K)U insist upon continuing with your writing?" 

"Yes., monsieur, from both inclination and necessity." 

"Vefy well then, produce works of literary value, like Casimir Dela- 
vigne',' and instead of blaming you we will encourage you." 

"Monsieur," I replied, "I am not yet as old as Casimir Delavigne, who 
has been poet laureate since 1811, nor have I had his education. I am only 
twenty-two and trying to educate myself. But, M. Oudard, though this 
may sound strange to you, if I did not believe that in the future I could 
produce different but comparable work to his, I would take an oath 
never to write again." 

I bowed and walked out. 

Five minutes later M. Oudard went to M. Deviolaine to inform him of 
my crazy behavior. "I will tell his mother about it," said M. Deviolaine, 
"and, if he keeps on with this madness, send him to me and I will take 
him into my office and see that he doesn't go stark, staring mad." 

The next day all that had passed between M. Oudard and me became 
common knowledge. During that day and for several days after there 
was Homeric laughter in the corridors of the Maison de la Rue Saint- 
Honore, No. 216. There was only one clerk, a bookkeeper who had been 
engaged the previous day and whom nobody knew, who did not join in. 

"Why aren't you laughing?" the others said to him. "Don't you think 
it's funny that Dumas said he would write better things than Casimir 
Delavigne?" 
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"He did not say he would write better but different things. I know 
him and I tell you he will do something that will astonish everyone 
except myself." 

The new employee was my old German and Italian teacher, Amedee 
de la Ponce. Out of the seventy-two people who made up His Royal 
Highness* official staff, only he and Lassagne believed in me. And from 
time to time that hostility of which Lassagne had warned me when I 
first entered the office appeared. 

A week later Vulpian told Lassagne and me that our play had been 
accepted by the Porte-Saint-Martin theatre. Authors' royalties were 
higher here, which meant that I received eight francs a night, exactly 
double what I made at my office job. 

Marriage and Burial was produced on November 21, 1826. My mother 
and I saw it from orchestra seats. The play succeeded admirably. But, 
even as the Roman emperors were reminded by a slave in their days 
of triumph that they were mortal, so lest my success go to my head Provi- 
dence placed a neighbor on my left who remarked, "Come, come, it 
isn't stuff like this that is going to give prestige to the theatre." 

He was right and knew what he was talking about for he, too, was a 
dramatist. 

The play had a run of some forty performances. As Porcher had gen- 
erously claimed only half my rights to liquidate previous advances, the 
four francs a night I received from the tickets helped us get over the 
winter of 1826-27. 

I made up my mind that I would not sign my name to any play until 
I could do something that would make a sensation. Although Souli6 had 
been even less fortunate than I in not yet having anything of his acted, 
I divined the strength of imagination in his work. I decided to try to 
collaborate with him on a serious work. He was one of the most interest- 
ing personalities I have ever met. He lived near La Gare. Somehow or 
other he had become head of a saw mill that employed upwards of a 
hundred men. 

He had just finished his imitation of Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
There were some fine lines in it, but in the main it was a mediocre job. 
I told him frankly that I had come to ask him to write a play with me. 
Since neither of us felt equal to anything entirely original, we decided 
to take a subject from Walter Scott who was all the rage at the time. 
We settled upon Old Mortality. 
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We set to work with great zest, but it did not turn out well. Each of 
us had too much individuality and we were constantly rubbing against 
each other. After two or three months and five or six meetings we had 
advanced little farther than we had at our first meeting. But I had 
gained enormously by my struggles with this rough champion. I felt all 
kinds of new forces springing up in me, and each day, little by little, my 
range of vision seemed to widen. 

About this time Betz, the nice lad who had been my second in the duel, 
was promoted to chief clerk at a salary of 2,400 francs and his post as 
order clerk was given to Ernest who in turn left vacant his position at 
1,800 francs. I asked M. Oudard for it and got it. But I was changed 
from the Secretarial Department to the Office of Relief. The Bureau de 
Secours was really a branch of the Secretariat, but it was looked upon as 
a subordinate department. 

I gained two things by this change: an increase in salary and greater 
freedom of action. To get information about the unfortunate people who 
applied for relief I spent whole days going from one end of Paris to the 
other. But in spite of my increase in salary, my mother looked upon the 
change as a disgrace. She was not deceived and, if she had been, M. 
Deviolaine would have set her right 
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Around 1822 or 1823 a company of English actors had attempted to give 
a series of performances at the theatre of Porte-Saint-Martin. Apples and 
oranges had been thrown at them from the pit and they were received 
with such hostility that they were forced to give up. Now, only five years 
later, the Theatre-Frarj^ais, to the astonishment of everyone, announced 
that a company of English actors would appear in Shakespeare's plays. So 
quickly had ideas matured in the burning sun of the nineteenth century 
that only five years were needed to bring about an enlightenment, and 
the English artists found the Paris playgoers warmly enthusiastic. 

They opened on September 7th with The Rivals by poor Sheridan who 
had just been buried under financial difficulties * and followed with 
Allingham's Caprice of Fortune. I resisted the temptation of going to 
these first performances and waited to see them in Shakespeare. They 
announced Hamlet. I knew the play so well I did not need a libretto 
and could follow the words as they were spoken. The impression it made 
on me far exceeded my expectations, Kerable was wonderful as Hamlet 
and Miss Smithson divine as Ophelia. Only then did I realize what drama 
could do, and from the ruins of my past efforts, which this revelation 

* Poor Sheridan drank so much rum, brandy and absinthe that Lord Byron once 
said to him, "Sheridan, Sheridan, you drink enough alcohol to set fire to the flannel 
vest you wear next to your skin," And the prophecy was fulfilled. Sheridan drank so 
much that his flannel vest was scorched. He was dead, and he left both his pockets and 
his bottles empty. This did not prevent the highest people from doing him honor as 
he lay dead in his home, which had just been stripped of everything by his creditors. 
The coffin was just going to be borne to the hearse when a gentleman clad in deep 
mourning and apparently overcome by grief came into the room in which were as- 
sembled the most aristocratic gentlemen of three kingdoms, and, advancing to the coffin, 
begged as a particular favor to be allowed to look for the last time upon the features 
of his unfortunate friend. He was refused at first, but his entreaties were so vehement, 
his voice so broken and his body so shaken by sobs that they did not like to refuse 
such grief a hearing. The top of the coffin was unscrewed and the body of Sheridan 
exposed. Whereupon the expression on the gentleman in mourning's face changed 
completely and he drew from his pocket an order for seizure of the body and took 
possession of it. He was a bailiff. Mr. Canning and Lord Lydmouth took him outside 
and settled the amount he claimed the sum of -480. [From a preceding chapter,] 
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brought about, I realized what was needed to create a new world. For the 
first time I had seen real passions on the stage, inspiring men and women 
of real flesh and blood. 

Now note how strangely the events which are to influence a man's 
life seem to link themselves together. On the 10th the English actors gave 
their last performance, leaving me stirred with fresh impressions, my mind 
flooded with fresh light. Six days before the Salon exhibition had opened 
at which Mile, de Faveau had shown two small bas-reliefs, one depicting 
a scene from The Abbot and the other the assassination of Monaldeschi. 
I had read The Abbot so I knew all about it. But I was so ignorant of 
some parts of history that I didn't know who Monaldeschi and Christine 
were, and I left without daring to ask anyone to tell me. 

It was Sunday and I decided to go and visit Soulie whom I hadn't seen 
for some time. We were discussing his Juliette and what revisions he 
would have to make now that he had seen the English actors do it when, 
all of a sudden, the bas-relief flashed into my mind. I didn't want to ask 
Soulie about it lest he make fun of me for my ignorance, so I inquire^ if 
he had the Biographie Universelle. He did and I read the articles on 
Monaldeschi and Christine. Then, after a few moments in which I could 
see all sorts of tragic figures moving amid the glitter of swords, I said to 
Soulie as if he had been following my thoughts, "You know, there's a 
terrific play in all that.' 1 

"All what?" 

"The assassination of Monaldeschi by Christine." 

"Well, I should say so." 

"Shall we do it together?" 

"No," he said, "I'm not going to do any more collaborating. And," he 
added, "I intend to use that subject for a tragedy myself." 

"Oh," I said, putting down the book. 

"But that needn't stop you from writing your own play. There are a 
dozen ways of treating the subject and more than one theatre in Paris." 

I asked him if he would let me copy out the two articles and he agreed. 
It was evident that my writing on the same subject did not inspire him 
with much fear. 

It was midnight when we separated and I walked along the boulevard 
dreaming o my future Christine. It was a dark rainy night and the 
boulevard was almost deserted. When I reached the gate of Saint-Denis 
I heard shouts some thirty feet ahead of me and in the darkness I could 
see what looked like a group of people in a violent struggle. I ran 
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toward them. Two footpads were attacking a man and a woman. The 
man was trying to defend himself with his cane, but the woman had 
been thrown down and the thief was attempting to snatch a chain from 
her neck. I leapt upon him and in a moment he, in his turn, was on the 
ground and I was kneeling on him. Seeing this, the second thief fled. I 
had unwittingly been squeezing the throat of my man unmercifully, for 
suddenly, to my great surprise, he shrieked, "Help! Help!" 

This brought several soldiers from the military station of Bonne- 
Nouvelle. I had not loosened my hold on the thief and the soldiers dragged 
him from me. Only then was I able to respond to the thanks of the pair 
I had rescued. The woman's voice struck me strangely. It was Ad&le 
d'AIvin whom I had not seen since I left Villers-Cotterets, and the man 
was her husband. 

Unhappily our rescuers were not as intelligent as they were brave. 
They could not distinguish between robbers and the robbed but took us 
all to the guard room and told us we must stay there until morning. We 
tried to explain, asked them to compare our countenances and appearance 
with those of the man they had arrested. They replied stolidly that all 
cats look gray in the dark and so one might be easily deceived. The 
morrow would bring daylight on the matter. 

They made us go into that part of the guardhouse that is called the 
violon. Adele and her husband took a corner of the camp bed. I gazed 
at her sadly. She was associated with my earliest recollections and here 
she was, apparently perfectly happy, falling asleep on the shoulder of 
another. She had two children: motherhood had consoled her for lost 
love. Soon they both fell asleep. 

I tore my eyes away from them. My thoughts resumed the thread that 
had been broken off. In my mind's eye I saw the bas-relief and there, 
in that guard room, at the side of that woman and her husband and op- 
posite the thief, my imagination conjured up the first scene of Christine. 

The next morning the police officer took down our depositions and set 
us free. Our friend the thief was hustled off to the police station. I 
returned home to find my mother terribly upset. Like myself she had not 
closed her eyes all night. 

I saw Adele once or twice during her stay in Paris. Since then my 
imagination, if not my heart, has been the slave of a mistress who has sup- 
planted all my past mistresses and even done injury to those of later 
years. That mistress, or rather master, is Art. 
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When Oudard saw that I was incorrigible and at work on another play, 
he moved me to the Record Offices, a real disgrace. I was put under 
Bichet, a tiny old man of eighty who since 1788 had always worn satin 
breeches, variegated stockings, a black coat and a waistcoat of flowered 
silk. This costume was topped off with ruffles and frills. His face, encir- 
cled by a halo of snow-white hair ending in a little queue, was ruddy 
and honest. 

He showed me to my place and loaded my table with the arrears of a 
month's work. I completed it in three days and took it to him. 

"What, you have finished it," he gasped. He picked it up with a look 
that seemed to say, "This must have been pretty slovenly done," But each 
report, each dispatch, each copy drew from him an exclamation of de- 
light. "Really," he said, "this is very good. Excellent! Your handwriting 
is very much like Piron's. Do you know him? He was a copying clerk 
for five years in this office," 

"And my handwriting is like his?'* 

"Yes, and I am told you have something else in common with him." 

"What is that, monsieur?" 

"You write poetry." He came up to me and asked roguishly, "Are your 
poems like his?" 

"No, monsieur, and now please give me some fresh work." 

"But there isn't any until some more comes in." 

"Then what am I to do with my spare time?" 

"Young man, young man, at your age you shouldn't waste a single 
minute." 

"I agree with you, monsieur, and I would like to know if I may work 
on my tragedy in my spare time." Note that I said tragedy instead of 
drama. I didn't want to frighten M. Bichet. 

"So you're writing a tragedy," he said. 

"Perhaps I shouldn't have told you." 

"Why not? I see no harm in it My old friend, Pieyre, has written a 
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comedy, and another old friend, Perseval Grandmaison, writes epic poetry, 
and they are none the less worthy men for all that." 

"Then, monsieur, you have nothing more to say to me at present?" 

"Nothing." 

"I shall be at my desk if you want me." 

I sat down with delight and at once set to work on Christine. 

It was a period when everyone was literary, not in themselves or from 
choice but from tradition. Poets were blooming like hawthorne in the 
month of May. Their names had already begun to give promise of the 
tremendous sensation they were to create: Lamartine, Hugo, de Vigny, 
Sainte-Beuve, Mery, Soulie, Barbier, Alfred de Musset, Balzac. They 
were already filling, at the cost of their life's blood, that great and unique 
stream of poetry from which France and Europe were to drink during 
the nineteenth century. 

But the movement was not confined to these great ones. A host of 
others were fighting to make a breach in the walls of the old school of 
poetry. And note that all these movements took place away from the 
theatre, where the real struggle was to be. That struggle was the one in 
which I * and Victor Hugo were to take part. I was preparing for it not 
only by writing Christine but, even more, by studying humanity as a whole 
combined with individual characterizations. 

I recognized that just as in the world everything owes its existence 
to the sun, so in the theatre everything emanated from Shakespeare. As 
supreme as Corneille is in tragedy and Moliere in comedy, as original 
as Calderon is, as full of meaning as Goethe is, as passionate as Schiller 
is, his plays contain as many types as all the others put together. In short, 
after the Creator Himself, Shakespeare has created more than any other 
being. 

As I have already said, after I saw the English players my career 
was decided. I had a confidence which I had previously lacked. But I did 
not disguise from myself the difficulties that lay in the way. I knew it 
would require deep and special study, that before I could experiment 
successfully on living subjects I must perseveringly steep myself in the 
works of others. One after another I took up the dramas of men of 
genius like Shakespeare, Corneille, Calderon, Goethe, Schiller, laid them 
out like bodies on the dissecting table and spent whole nights probing 
them to find their sources of life and the secret of the circulation of their 
blood. I was trying to complete not only my dramatic work but my 

* I put myself first for chronological reasons. [Dumas* note.] 
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dramatic education. But this is wrong: one's work may some day be 
finished, one's education never. 

I had almost finished my play after two months of peace and encourage- 
ment when I received notice from the Secretariat that as my position 
was practically a sinecure it had been done away with and I was to report 
to the Forestry Department under M. Deviolaine. The storm that had 
been hanging over my head had broken at last. It began immediately 
when I took up my new duties. They wanted to crowd me in with five 
or six fellow clerks, and I rebelled. Instead of the big office with its jab- 
bering supernumeraries, clerks and assistants, I had my eye on a sort of 
recess, separated by a partition from the cubicle of Feresse, the office boy. 
In it he kept the empty ink bottles which he gathered up. 

I might as well have asked for the archbishopric of Cambrai, which 
was then vacant. M. Fossier, the head of the department, informed me 
that it was not only entirely contrary to administrative custom but most 
presumptuous of me to have asked. 

This all happened during the absence of M. Deviolaine who was away 
for several days. I decided to go home and await his return. Meanwhile I 
wrote to him and begged that my letter be given to him on his arrival. 
While I was waiting I stayed in bed and wrote continuously. This needs 
a word of explanation. While I was at the Secretariat I had to be in the 
office from ten to five and return there from eight to ten. During that time 
I had to walk eight times a day between Faubourg Saint-Denis No. 53 
and Rue Saint-Honore No. 28. 1 was so tired that I could seldom work if 
I sat up in the evenings. So, putting my work on the table beside me, I 
would go to bed and sleep for two hours. Then my mother would wake 
me and go to bed in her turn. This habit got such a hold on me that 
I kept it up long after I had freedom of action, doing all my theatrical 
work in this way. I also contracted another habit at this time, of writing 
my dramas in one style of penmanship and my romances in another. This 
persists to this day. 

During my three days in bed I made immense progress with Christine. 
On the fourth I received a letter from M. Deviolaine summoning me to his 
office. 

"There you are, you cursed idiot," he cried when he saw me. I made 
no reply. "So my lord considers himself too good to work with ordinary 
folks," he went on. 

"On the contrary, I do not consider myself good enough to work with 
the others and that is why I want to work alone/* 

"You want art office alone so you can write your miserable plays." 
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"No, I want it so I can have the privilege of thinking while I work." 

"Suppose I don't let you have it?" 

"I shall try to earn a living as a writer. As you know, I have no other 
resource." 

"You may be sure it is for your mother's sake and not your own that 
I don't send you packing at once." 

"I am aware of that and grateful to you on my mother's account." 

"Very well, you shall have your office. But I warn you that you will 
get as much work as the others, and I shall give orders to M. Fossier to see 
that you do it. Now go and behave yourself." 

None of these obstacles prevented me from finishing Christine. But I 
had scarcely written the last line when I found myself in the same em- 
barrassing position as any poor girl who has given birth to an illegitimate 
child. What was I to do with this bastard child of my creation? 

I had several times noticed a man in the Secretarial department who 
periodically brought M. Oudard ninety theatre tickets to distribute at the 
rate of three a day. I asked who he was and was told he was the prompter. 
I lay in wait for him and begged him to tell me how to get a reading be- 
fore the Theatre-Frangais Committee. He told me I would first have to 
deposit my play with the Examiner and warned me that there were so 
many ahead of me that I would have to wait at least a year. 

"Is there no short cut?" I asked. 

"Yes, indeed," he replied, "if you know Baron Taylor." 

I thanked him. 

"There is nothing to thank me for," he said. 

And he was right, for I did not know Baron Taylor. I asked Lassagne 
if he did. 

"No," he said, "but Charles Nodier is an intimate friend of his, and 
didn't you once tell me that you talked with him a whole evening at a 
performance of Vampire?" 

I wrote Charles Nodier requesting an introduction to Baron Taylor. 
The reply came from Baron Taylor himself. It granted me an appoint- 
ment five or six days later and apologized for the fact that he could see 
me only at seven in the morning because he had so many engagements. I 
was there on time. (I had been awake all the previous night.) With my 
heart beating wildly I rang the door bell. No one answered. I rang a 
second time. Again no one answered. Putting my ear to the door I seemed 
to hear something unusual happening inside. There were confused sounds 
of snarls and bursts of anger, all to a monotonous bass accompaniment. I 
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was afraid to disturb Taylor at such a moment, but lie had set the time 
and so I rang again, louder. At last the door was opened by a flustered 
old serving woman. 

"Ah, monsieur," she said, "your arrival will do M. le Baron a great 
service. He is wailing for you anxiously. Go in at once." 

I went quickly into the sitting room. There I found Taylor caught 
in his tub like a tiger in his den while a gentleman near him was reading 
aloud a tragedy called Heaibe. He had surprised Taylor as Charlotte 
Corday had surprised Marat, but the agony of the King's Commissary 
was more prolonged than that of the Tribune of the People. The tragedy 
was 2,400 pages long. 

When the gentleman caught sight of me and realized that his victim 
might escape, he clutched hold of the tub and exclaimed, "There are only 
two more acts, monsieur only two!" 

"Two sword cuts, two knife stabs, two dagger thrusts. Select the sharp- 
est weapon and kill me straight off!" 

"Monsieur," cried the author, "the Government appointed you King's 
Commissary to listen to my play, and you shall listen to it!" 

Taylor gave a great moan, signalled to me that I should go into his 
bedroom and, sinking back in his tub, bowed his head in resignation. 
Finally the play was finished and the gentleman consented to leave. 
Meanwhile the bath water had grown cold and Taylor was shivering when 
he came into the bedroom. A man who is half-frozen and has just 
listened to five acts is not in a very receptive mood. 

"Alas, monsieur/' I said, "I have come at a most unfortunate time. 
Would you rather I returned another day?'* 

"No indeed," said Taylor, "you are here now." 

"Very well," I said, "I will read one act and if it bores you, stop me/* 

I was so nervous I could not see the writing. My voice shook so I could 
barely hear it. Somehow I got through the act. "Well, monsieur," I asked 
in a faint voice, not daring to raise my eyes, "shall I go on?" 

"By all means," said Taylor. "Upon my word, it is excellent." 

I began to read with renewed courage and confidence. When I had 
finished Taylor leapt from his bed. "You must come with me to the 
Theatre-Franais and get your turn to read it as soon as possible," he said. 

"You mean I will read it to the Committee?" 

"Not later than Saturday." 

The Committee was a very large one. Christine then was very different 
from what it is today. It was a simple play in five acts, romantic in style 
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but founded on classical traditions and with the classic unity of time, 
place and action. I have rarely known any work to have such a success- 
ful first reading. It was accepted by acclamation. But several of the Com- 
mittee reports contained the words: "A second reading or the manuscript 
to be submitted to an author in whom the Committee has confidence." 

My tragedy was accepted, but because of the great innovations it con- 
tained, they would not produce it until it had had another reading or 
until the manuscript had been submitted to an author named by them. 

I left the theatre as proud and lighthearted as if my first mistress 
had said to me, "I love you." In my exuberance I forgot to watch where 
I was going and stumbled into the middle of a gutter. When I reached 
the Faubourg Saint-Denis I found I had lost my manuscript. But it didn't 
matter: I knew the play by heart. 

I spent the evening and the morning of the next day rewriting the manu- 
script. When I reached the office at ten, Feresse was waiting for me. "So 
you've been writing a tragedy," he said. 

"Who told you?" 

"Why, heavens, it's in the newspaper." And he handed me a copy. 

I was congratulated by all my colleagues, some sincerely, some mock- 
ingly. Only my chief did not appear. But since he gave me four times 
as much work as usual it was evident that he had read the paper. 
M. Deviolaine came in at two and sent for me. 

"So your asking me for a holiday yesterday was a trick?" 

"Have I neglected my work?" 

"That is not the question." 

"I beg your pardon. It is the only question." 

"Don't you see they are making fun of you?" 

"Nevertheless they have accepted my play." 

"But they have not produced it, and if they do you will still need the 
approval of the public." 

"Instead of prejudging, don't you think it would be fairer to wait and 
see?" 

"How long ten years twenty years? I hope I shall be dead and buried 
before it is produced and then I shall never see it," 

At this moment Feresse slyly opened the door. "Excuse me, M. Devio- 
laine, but there is a M. Firmin here asking for M. Dumas." 

"M, Firmin from the Comedie-Frangaise?" cried M, Deviolaine. "Is he 
to act in your play?" 
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"He is to have the role of Monaldeschi," I replied. "Mile. Mars will be 
Christine." 

"Mile. Mars to act in your play! I don't believe it." 

"Would you like her to come here and tell you so herself? I am sure 
she would be kind enough . . ." 

"Stop! Mile. Mars put herself out for you? What presumption! Mile. 
Mars . . ." 

I took advantage of his dramatics to escape. 

Firmin had come to take me to the home of Picard, the man chosen 
to pass on my play. He had the absolute confidence of the Comedie- 
Frangaise which would implicitly accept his decision. I had an intense 
aversion to Picard who, in my opinion, had retarded the course of true 
comedy as much as Scribe had advanced the cause of vaudeville. It was 
unthinkable that he could understand either the style or the construction 
of Christine. I fought as long as I could against submitting it to his arbi- 
tration. But Firmin persuaded me to go. 

Picard was a deformed little man with long hands, small bright eyes 
and a nose like a weasel's. He received us with good-natured raillery, told 
us to leave the manuscript with him and return in a week. Pleading for 
leniency beforehand, he advised us that he favored the shorter, classic 
form of comedy rather than long romantic contrivances (grandes ma- 
chines romantiques] : a rather ominous beginning. 

We saw him a week later, seated in the same armchair with the same 
smile on his lips. He asked us to be seated and inquired about our 
health. Finally he rolled up my manuscript with great care, wrapped it 
and tied it. Then, with a winning smile, he said to me, "My dear mon- 
sieur, have you any means of support?" 

"I am a clerk at 1,500 francs a year in the offices of the Due d'Orleans," 
I replied. 

"Then my advice to you, my dear boy, is to return to your desk." 

The next day I went to see Baron Taylor, taking along my manuscript 
with Picard's annotations crosses, brackets and exclamation marks which 
might be called marks of stupefaction. Certain lines apparently astounded 
him. These were marked with three exclamation points. After the last 
line he had written "IMPOSSIBLE." 

"Leave the play with me," said Baron Taylor, "and come back tomor- 
row morning." 

Feeling very downcast, I kept my appointment the next day. Taylor 
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showed me my manuscript. Across it Nodier had written: "Upon my soul 
and conscience, Christine is one of the most remarkable works I have 
read in the last twenty years." 

"I will need that to back me up/' Taylor said. "You must keep your- 
self in readiness to reread your play." 

Three days later I got notice that the reading was to be the following 
Sunday. The group was even larger, and more enthusiastic, this time. 
The play was put to a vote and accepted unanimously, subject to some 
alterations which I was to make after consultation with M. Samson. For- 
tunately he and I did not see eye to eye, and our disagreement led to 
my recasting the whole play which thereby gained the prologue, the 
two acts at Stockholm, the epilogue at Rome and the character of Paula. 

While I was making these revisions, Picard's criticism was having its 
effect at the Com6die-Fran<jaise. Mile. Mars, who had been so enthusias- 
tic about the part of Christine, cooled, even though it was still incom- 
plete. Firmin began to feel uneasy about the part of Monaldeschi, and 
Ligier who was to play Sentinelli left the company and went to the 
Odeon. Something still more serious happened. The Committee of the 
Comedie-Fran9aise had received a second play entitled Christine. 

This was written by a M. Brault, formerly a prefect and a friend of 
the Due de Decazes who warmly supported him. The title role was to be 
played by Mme. Valmonzey. She was not a good actress but she was a very 
good-looking woman. And she was the mistress of Evariste Dumoulin, edi- 
tor of the Constitutionnel. Dumoulin let it be known that if his friend 
Brault's play were not performed before M. Dumas' he would use his 
paper to ruin the Com^die-Frangaise. This threat seriously frightened the 
Comedie, but they nevertheless replied that they would agree only with 
my consent. 

M. Brault was suffering from an incurable disease and it would be a 
comfort to him to see his play produced before he died. The request 
was put to me by his son and the Due de Decazes. For their part, the 
Committee guaranteed to produce my play whenever I requested it, 
after they had performed Brault's. 

I have always been easily moved by appeals of this kind. But the post- 
ponement was a serious matter for my mother and me. We had counted 
on the production of the play for the wherewithal to live. Furthermore 
I had to face M. Deviolaine who had predicted it would never be given. 
And finally the promise to do my play as soon as I should ask it was an 
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illusion. I could hardly request a second reading until a year had gone 
by. But I was besieged by pleas on all sides. So I gave way. 

M. Brault had ample time to die before the presentation of his play, 
which was an indifferent success. And my play was indefinitely postponed. 

What was happening to me all this while? One of those chances which 
fate grants only to those marked by destiny. An accident had led me to 
the subject for Christine. Now another accident gave me the subject for 
Henri III. 

The only cupboard I had in the office was the one I shared with 
F&esse. One day, either by mistake or design, he took the key with him 
when he went on an errand. During his absence I needed more paper 
and went to get some. A volume of Anquetil lay open on a desk. I glanced 
at it and on page 95 I read the following: 

Although attached to the king and by rank an enemy of the Due de 
Guise, Saint-Megrim was none the less in love with the Duchess, Cath- 
erine of Cleves, and it was said that she returned his love. . . . The au- 
thor of this anecdote gives us to understand that the husband was 
indifferent to his wife's actual or supposed infidelity. He opposed the en- 
treaties of his relatives that he should avenge himself, and only punished 
the indiscretion or crime of the Duchess by a joke. One day he entered 
her room early in the morning, holding a potion in one hand and a dagger 
in the other. After rudely awakening his wife and reproaching her, he said 
in tones of fury: "Decide, Madame, whether to die by dagger or poi- 
son!" 

In vain did she ask his forgiveness; he compelled her to make her 
choice. She drank the concoction and flung herself on her knees, recom- 
mending her soul to God and expecting nothing short of death. She spent 
an hour in fear; then the Duke came back with a serene countenance and 
told her that what she had taken for poison was an excellent soup. Doubt- 
less this lesson made her more circumspect afterwards, 

I gained access to the Biographic. The Biographie referred me to the 
Mgmoires de FEstoile. From these I built up my drama. 

It is easy to see that the dramatic gift is bora with some people. I was 
twenty-five and Henri III was my second serious play. If any honest critic 
will submit it to a rigorous examination, he may find plenty to blame in 
the style but nothing in the plot. I have written fifty plays since, but 
not one of them is more cleverly constructed. 

It took me barely two months to write the play. When I had finished 
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it, I read it to a small circle of conservative friends. They admired it, but 
unanimously advised me to have Christine produced first, declaring that 
Henry III was too daring for a first play. 

During this period, several journals had sprung up edited by Nestor 
Roqueplan, Alphonse Royer, and a dozen others, young men full of the 
new ideas then current and strong champions of the Romantic school. 
I invited these, and Lassagne and Firmin, to meet at Nestor Roqueplan's 
rooms. This time I was dealing with men who held daring opinions. 
Their advice was just the opposite of what I had heard before. Firmin 
offered to arrange a reading for me at his home with his fellow actors 
before the formal reading at the Th<atre-Franais. It was stipulated that 
Beranger should be present. 

Beranger was the hero of the hour. The whole Liberal party had pro- 
claimed him the poet of the age, and popular enthusiasm was not merely 
for Beranger as a poet, but as the national poet. The people realized 
that he was a fiery socialist, that each of his political poems was a blow 
aimed at the foundations of the throne. He had an immense influence, 
and all the parties were vying to win him to their side. He was offered 
the Cross, and he refused it. He was offered a pension, and he refused it. 
He was offered a membership in the Academy, and he refused it. No one 
owned Beranger, but he won the confidence of everyone in general and 
Laffitte in particular. 

France owed the reign of Louis-Philippe to these two men; that is to 
say, the indispensable transition from aristocratic royalism to demo- 
cratic rule, the intermediate stage which has been termed la royaute 
bourgeoise. I shall have some strange details about this to relate when 
I reach the proper time and place, for throughout the great week I was 
closely associated with the makers and unmakers of kings. But at present 
the Beranger whom Firmin was to bring to the reading was not the man 
of politics, but the poet. 

I wanted my mother to have the pleasure of being present, so I per- 
suaded her to accompany me. Perhaps I had a presentiment that she 
would not be present at the performance. The reading made a great 
impression, especially on the actors: Firmin, Michelot, Samson, Mile, 
Mars and Mme. Levert. We decided that a special reading should be 
asked for from the Committee, This took place on September 17, 1828. The 
play was accepted by acclamation. 

As in the case of Christine, the news of its acceptance was immediately 
published in the papers and, as before, created a commotion in my office. 
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One morning I was summoned to appear before M. de Broval, the di- 
rector general. In dulcet tones and at great length he explained to me 
that literature and office work were incompatible. Knowing that I had 
been trying to combine them, he asked me to choose between them. 

M. de Broval was a fluent talker, for he had been a third-class clerk 
in the diplomatic service. I let him proceed with his rounded sentences 
and his cherished climaxes. When he had done, 1 said, "Monsieur le 
Baron, as far as I have been able to follow you, you are giving me the 
choice of being a clerk or a man of letters/' 

"That is correct, Dumas. 3 ' 

"My position here was obtained from the Due d'Orleans through 
General Foy. Before I can believe that the first prince of the blood royal, 
a man whom everyone says is a patron of letters, is dismissing me from 
his service, I must receive notice from the duke himself. I neither resign 
nor accept dismissal As for my monthly salary of 125 francs, since M. le 
Baron has given me to understand that it is an exorbitant tax upon His 
Royal Highness' budget, I am willing to relinquish it here and now." 

"So," exclaimed M. de Broval in surprise, "and how will you and your 
mother live?" 

"That is my affair, monsieur." I bowed and took my leave. 

When I got back to my office I was officially informed that in the 
future I could dispose of my time as I pleased since from that day my 
salary was suspended. It seems incredible but it is a fact. The salaries paid 
by the prince were generally so poor that they were not enough to live 
on. Each of us had to find some other resource. Some of my colleagues had 
married seamstresses who had little shops. Others were part-owners of 
livery stables. There were even some who ran thirty-two-sou restaurants 
in the Latin Quarter, who laid down the ducal pens at five to don a 
waiter's apron in a cheap eating place. Nothing was said to these men. 
On the contrary, their industry was praised. But I was looked upon as a 
criminal because I sought a way of deliverance through literature. My 
salary was stopped because I had had a drama and a tragedy accepted by 
the Comedie~Franaise! 

I decided I would lay my case before Beranger and ask him to get 
me an interview with Laffitte, who might do for me what, under similar 
circumstances, he had done for Theaulon lend me a thousand crowns. 
Beranger took me to Laffitte. I would be lying if I said Laffitte jumped at 
the opportunity of rendering me this favor, but he did it, I signed a note 
for three thousand francs, deposited a copy of Henry III with the cashier 
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and pledged myself to return the money on sale of the play. There was 
no interest charge. 

I ran from Laffitte's house home to my mother. She had already heard 
what had happened at the office and was in despair. I drew three thousand 
franc notes from my pocket and put them in her hands. I explained how 
I had got the money but she could hardly realize it. She did, however, 
begin to believe that I was not altogether out of mind to write plays when 
I could borrow a thousand crowns on merely the manuscript of one of 
them. It was a sum equal to two years of my salary. 

A fortnight later Beranger was sentenced by the tribunal de police 
correctionelle de la Seine to a fine of 10 ? 000 francs or nine months in Jail 
as the author of Ange Gardien, the Gerontocratie and Sacre de Charles le 
Simple. He did not appeal and was a prisoner at the beginning of 1829. 
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Meanwhile Henri III was causing a sensation. Everyone was talking about 
the revolution its production would bring. As usual in the theatre, its 
production was postponed from day to day but finally set for February 
llth. However a grave anxiety hovered over everyone concerned, espe- 
cially myself. The Censor had not given his final decision about the play. 

The office of Censor was held at that time by a wretched creature who 
lived on scandal and made capital of the self-esteem or weaknesses of 
others. The entire theatrical world paid tribute to him. Mile. Mars gave 
him a pension, and he received subsidies from the Theatre-Frangais, 
the Odeon, the Opera and the Opera-Comique. They came to him as to 
an open market and he sold eulogies to one, calumny to another: he sold 
everything, even his silence. Mile. Mars, the company of the Cornedie- 
Frangaise and even Taylor himself urged me to pay him a call, but I 
refused. 

One morning the following appeared in the paper: 

In the play that has just been accepted by the Com6die-Franc.aise, the 
work of an author who we are told possesses great merit, there appear 
characters who had a disgraceful connection with the subject (the Court 
of Henri III) whose new appearance on the stage may possibly serve to 
prove the author's talent, but whose presence, it cannot be denied, ere- 
ate an impropriety that cannot be tolerated. ... If the information we 
have received is correct, the authority which honors the theatre with its 
guardian vigilance will not permit an innovation of this nature, for it 
knows that its first duty is to authorize only those plays concerning the 
representation of which a son or daughter can be innocently satisfied 
when they ask their parents, "What does it mean?*' 

I had anticipated this and was prepared to meet it. I armed myself 
with a heavy cane and appeared at the editor's office. He had been ex- 
pecting me, but probably not in such a state of mind. He beat around 
the bush, spoke of his influence with the Government, tried to show me 
his New Year's presents and ended up by offering to use his influence on my 
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behalf with M. de Martignac who was a friend of his and owed him 
money. I cite the sentence as an example of the man's impudence. I 
told him I had not come to solicit his influence, but to ask him to with- 
draw his article. 

The next day his paper contained this apology: 

We are exceedingly sorry to find that our brief article in yesterday's 
issue contained imputations which were far from our intentions. We had 
not received accurate information which is now in our possession and we 
can satisfy our readers on the taste, delicacy and tact with which the 
scenes and personages to which we referred are handled. This method 
of treating romance is too closely akin to classic tradition to admit of ob- 
jection on our part. 

I was at the theatre, rejoicing over the escape of my play which was 
to be presented the following Saturday, when one of M. Deviolaine's 
servants came running to tell me that my mother, who was visiting Mme. 
Deviolaine, had been taken ill and they could not bring her back to con- 
sciousness. I sent the property boy to tell M. Florence, the theatre's doctor, 
that my mother needed him and rushed away. In a few seconds I was 
with my mother. 

She was sitting in a large armchair, her eyes were open and she had 
regained consciousness but she could scarcely speak. The whole side of 
her body was paralyzed. I felt her pulse, held up her arm which fell inert 
and pinched her to discover the extent of her insensibility, and came to 
the conclusion that she had had a stroke of apoplexy. I sent for some 
mustard and put her feet in hot water until the doctor should arrive. 
Then, as he was a long time, I sent for a lancet and decided to bleed her 
myself if he did not come. However he did come and performed the opera- 
tion. Immediately there was a slight improvement and she was able to 
pronounce a few words. 

She had been to call on Mme. Deviolaine and, as usual, I had been the 
subject of their conversation. Also, as usual, they had told her I was an 
obstinate idiot not worthy of the consideration that had been shown me 
by the House of Orleans, that my play would be a failure and not bring 
enough to repay M. Laffitte and that then I would be without both a job 
and a future. My poor mother wept copiously. As she was leaving in 
great distress of mind, she was seized with faintness and fell down in a 
heap, her legs on the staircase, her body on the landing. 

Fortunately my sister, who had come to see the first performance of 
my play, was in Paris. And luckily there was an empty room in the 
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house which we rented for three months. Mme. Deviolaine provided a 
bed for my mother and we brought mattresses for ourselves from the 
Rue du Faubourg Saint-Denis and put them on the floor. We determined 
that mother should not be left alone for an instant. As I knew M. Florence 
only slightly, he tactfully withdrew of his own accord and I called in 
Cazal, a friend of mine. He spent the whole night with us at my mother's 
side. The next day the improvement continued, and he thought we might 
look for her recovery if she had no relapse. 

Deeply troubled as I was God only knows how deeply this blow 
struck me I was obliged to leave my mother for a few hours. My play 
was so revolutionary that I was afraid even those rehearsing it might 
lose confidence if I were not present. No one can imagine the strain of 
the next two or three days: the profound grief of watching my mother's 
fatal condition and the terrible labor of preparing a first drama for its 
public ordeal. 

The night before the opening I took a step I had decided upon pre- 
viously. I presented myself at the Palais-Royal and asked to see M. le 
Due d'Orleans. The request was so unusual and audacious that the at- 
tendants thought no doubt that 1 had an appointment. The duke repeated 
my name twice and gave orders to admit me. 

"So it's you, M. Dumas," he said. "What good wind blows you hither, 
or rather blows you back again?" 

"Monseigneur," I said to him, "tomorrow night Henri III will be pre- 
sented." 

"Yes," he said, "I know " 

"Well, Monseigneur, I have come to ask a favor of you or rather an 
act of justice. A year ago Your Highness was told that I was an empty- 
headed, vain fool. Without giving me a hearing, Monseigneur, you sided 
with those of your retinue who accused me. Tomorrow the judgment will 
be put to the public. I have come to beg you, Monseigneur, to be present 
to hear the sentence." 

The duke looked at me for a moment and seeing how calmly I met his 
scrutiny he replied, "I would gladly grant your request, M. Dumas, for 
various people have told me that while you were not a model of in- 
dustry, you were a model of perseverance. But unfortunately it is im- 
possible. I am having twenty or thirty princes and princesses to dinner 
tomorrow." 

"Would it not offer them a novel entertainment, Monseigneur, if you 
took the princes and princesses to Henri III?" 
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"How can I when my dinner begins at six and Henri III at seven?" 

"If Monseigneur will advance his dinner one hour, I will delay Henri III 
one hour. That will allow Monseigneur three hours to assuage the hunger 
of his noble guests/* 

"Do you think the Theatre-Frangais would consent to the delay?" 

"They would be only too delighted to accommodate Your Highness. I 
asked the Administration not to dispose of the first circle until I had seen 
Your Highness." 

"You presumed to think I would consent to see your play?'* 

"I relied upon your sense of justice. You see, Monseigneur, I appeal 
to Philippe awakened." 

"Very well, go and tell M. Taylor if he agrees I will be present and I 
will engage the whole circle. Does that satisfy you?" 

"I am delighted. I trust Your Highness will not have reason to repent 
his kindness." 

"I hope so too. Now be off, and good luck." 

The long-expected day came at last. There were no rehearsals or meet- 
ings that day so I could remain with my mother until evening. The theatre 
allowed me a pit ticket for each of my old office companions and I had a 
little box on the stage itself that held two persons. My sister had one 
of the boxes in the front row where she entertained Boulanger, de Vigny 
and Victor Hugo. I did not know either Hugo or de Vigny, but I made 
their acquaintance that night M. Deviolaine had an orchestra ticket. All 
the remaining seats in the house had been taken for a week, and boxes 
were going for the exorbitant price of twenty louis. 

At a quarter to eight I kissed my mother who, in the clouded state 
of her mind, scarcely realized what a battle I was on the eve of fighting. 
From my box on the stage I could see the whole house perfectly. Those 
who were present will remember what a splendid sight it was. The first 
circle was crowded with princes smothered under the orders of five or 
six nations; the whole of the aristocracy crowded into the first and second 
rows of the boxes. 

The curtain rose, I have never experienced such a sensation as that 
which a breath of air from the theatre caused me as it passed across my 
feverish brow. The first act was listened to with patience, although the 
narrative was long, cold and tiresome. The curtain fell The words of 
the Due de Guise, "Saint-Paul, if I can only hunt out the men who 
assassinated Dugast!" were heartily applauded and this warmed up both 
audience and actors. 
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I ran to see how my mother was. On my return to the theatre I met 
M. Deviolaine in the corridor. But as soon as I appeared he quickly 
retired into a small antechamber, on purpose, I imagined, to avoid me. 

The second act was an amusing one and the curtain fell amidst 
pretty general applause. It was the third act which would decide the 
success of the play. If the strong situations in it found favor with the 
public, the battle was won. The act roused cries of horror but, at the 
same time, peals of applause. It was the first time dramatic scenes had 
been presented with freedom I might even say with brutal frankness. 

I went out. I was very anxious to see my poor mother and embrace her, 
though she was hardly in a condition to know who it was that held her. 
How happy I would have been had she been in the theatre instead of 
on her bed! She was sleeping quite peacefully. I kissed her without waking 
her and returned to the theatre. Under the porch I again met M. Devio- 
laine who was leaving. 

"What/' I cried, "are you not going to stay to the end?" 

"How can I stay to the end, you brute?" 

"Why can you not?" 

"Because I am thoroughly upset! I am turned inside out with an attack 
of colic!" 

"So," I exclaimed laughing, "that was why I saw you going to the 
lavatory." 

"Yes. You have already cost me fifty sous. It is two sous each time. Why, 
you will ruin me!" 

"Nonsense, you exaggerate. What could you do the twenty-fifth time?" 

I went into the theatre. As I had foreseen, from the fourth act to the 
end it was more than a success, it was an increasing delirium. Everyone 
applauded, even the ladies. When Firmin appeared to give the name of 
the author, even the Due d'Orleans stood up and called out the name of 
his employe. 

That very night, when I returned home, I found a letter from M, le 
Baron de Broval which I quote here word for word: 

I cannot sleep without first telling you, my dear young friend, how 
very happy I am at your splendid triumph, without congratulating you 
and, above all, your estimable mother, for I know you felt more anxious 
on her behalf than on your own. My sister and I and all at the office 
sympathized deeply with you, and now we rejoice at a triumph justly 
deserved both on account of your very great and persevering talent and 
your filial devotion. I am very sure that your laurels, and the success in 
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wait for you in the future now laid open before you, will not stand in 
the way of your friendships, and I assure you that my feelings towards 
you are very warm. 

BARON DE BROVAL 
10 February 1829 

This was the man who, five months before, had compelled me to 
renounce my salary! 

To few men has it been given to see such a rapid change in their 
lives as took place in mine during those twenty-four hours. Until that 
night I was totally unknown. The next day, for good or ill, I was the talk 
of Paris. Multitudes of people envied me that night, not knowing that I 
spent it on a mattress on the floor beside a dying mother. The next day 
the room was full of flowers. I covered my mother's bed with them and 
she touched them with the hand that was unparalyzed, unconscious of 
what they meant, unconscious even that they were flowers. 

By two o'clock the day after its performance my manuscript had been 
sold for 6,000 francs. I went to show them to M. Deviolaine. "That's 
what I got paid for my manuscript," I said. "You see it amounts to 
M. Laffitte's 3,000 francs and 3,000 more." 

"What," he cried, "are there people idiot enough to buy it?'* 

"You see for yourself." 

He shrugged. "You don't ask me how I feel/* 

"I didn't dare. How do you feel?" 

"A little better." 

"Were you able to return to the theatre?" 

"Yes, for the final curtain." 

"Were you there when my name was announced as the author?" 

"Yes, the devil take it, I was." 

"And didn't it give you a little gratification?" 

"A little? Why, I wept like a baby." 

"It must have cost you a lot to acknowledge that. Come, let's shake 
hands." 

"Ah," said M. Deviolaine, "if only your poor father could have been 
there." 

From M. Deviolaine's house I ran to M. Laffitte's. I gave him his 3,000 
francs and he returned my promissory note and my manuscript. But I 
have always remembered the service he rendered me. Coming at the 
time when my mother was taken ill it was of priceless value. 
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The Due d'Orleans had announced he would be present at the second 
performance. When I reached the theatre that night he had already 
arrived and asked that I go to his box. He received me most graciously. 
"Now, M. Dumas, are you satisfied? You have won your case against 
everybody, the public and myself included." I bowed. "But for all 
that," he continued laughing, "you nearly got me into serious trouble. 
The king sent for me yesterday." 

"What about, Monseigneur?" 

"Your play. "Are you aware of what I have been told, cousin,' he said, 
laying emphasis on the last word. 1 have been told you have a young 
man in your offices who has written a play in which both you and I 
figure I as Henri III and you as the Due de Guise? 7 " 

"Monseigneur, you could have answered that the young man was no 
longer in your employ." 

"I preferred to reply otherwise since I mean to keep you on. 'Sire/ I 
said, 'you have been misinformed. First, I do not beat my wife. Second, 
Mme. la Duchesse d'Orleans has not made me a cuckold. And third, 
Your Majesty has no more faithful subject than myself/ Now, the cur- 
tain is rising, go about your duties. By the way, Mme. la Duchesse 
d'Orleans desires to see you tomorrow to inquire how your mother 
is." 

What a power success is! The Due d'Orleans had summoned me to his 
box to repeat a bon mot he had made to the king. The duchess would 
see me the next day to ask for news of my mother. Birth, it would seem 
bestows only principalities. Talent brings the dignity of princehood. 
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The Due d'Orleans, during our brief conversation, had expressed a de- 
sire to keep me in his service. Now that I had freedom of action I had 
no motive for leaving a man who had at least assured me of a living 
for six years. Moreover at that time the Due d'Orleans was a typical 
representative of the Opposition party to which I, as the son of a Re- 
publican general, rightfully belonged. The son of a regicide, a member 
of the Jacobin Club and a defender of Marat, the duke seemed to me 
in 1829 far more advanced than I. In short, it was good for my position 
and in harmony with my sympathies to remain attached to him. 

I had had sufficient time to reflect on this before I received a letter 
from M. Oudard asking me to call at his office. Once such an invitation 
would have made me very uneasy. Now it only made me smile. Oudard 
came to meet me all beams. "Well, my dear poet, it seems you have 
a great success. Let me congratulate you. Who could have foreseen it?*' 

"The people who suppressed my bonus money and held back my 
salary, for I presume that if they had foreseen a failure they would not 
have been cruel enough to expose my mother and me to starvation/' 

"Didn't M. de Broval write you the night of your first performance?" 
asked Oudard in some confusion. 

"Yes, I have his letter and I am keeping it as a model of diplomatic 
lying and stupid sycophancy." 

"That's rather strong language." 

"One should call a spade a spade." 

"Let us drop the subject and discuss your position here. I know that 
you would not stay in the household under the old conditions, and no 
one expects you to. You must have leisure for your work." 

"Continue, my Lord Maecenas, speak on in the name of Augustus. I 
listen." 

"What can we offer that would be agreeable to you?" 

"Not a great deal, but there is one position that would suit me: as- 
sociate to M, Casimir Delavigne at the library." 

Oudard looked at me as if to say, "You are indeed ambitious." But, 
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he explained, "we already have Casimir and Vatout, a librarian and an 
assistant." 

"Let us understand each other, Oudard. I did not come here on my 
own initiative. It is not I who expressed a desire to remain attached to the 
household. If they want me, they must make me a librarian." 

Two days later Oudard summoned me again. He had found a position 
that would suit me better: reader to Mme. la Duchesse. I thanked him 
but assured him I would be librarian or nothing. After two more days 
I received a letter. This time he had found something that would suit 
me best of all: they would make me a chevalier d'honneur to Mme, 
Adelaide. I replied that I wanted to be a libarian. At last they decided 
to grant my request; I was appointed assistant librarian at a salary of 
1,200 francs. 

Vatout and Delavigne did not welcome me with much warmth, es- 
pecially the latter for the success of Henri III delayed the production 
of his play Marino Faliero which was waiting its turn, and in which 
Mile. Mars was to appear. But she was engaged in Henri for three 
long months. Then would come her two-month vacation. Thus Marino 
Faliero was put off until the coming winter. 

This did not please Casimir Delavigne at all. After a family council 
he decided to transfer his play to the Porte-Saint-Martin theatre a 
transference which caused a sensation. Casimir at the Porte-Saint-Martin! 
All the papers shrieked and moaned over this exile of the national bard 
and began to look upon me as a usurper who had driven a crowned 
and annointed king from his legitimate throne. 

A petition was sent to the king. It is inconceivable, isn't it, that seven 
men of letters could be found who were sufficiently intolerant and ridic- 
ulous to appeal to a king to proscribe a form of art and say to him 
boldly: "Sire: Issue Your commands that our plays and ours alone are 
to be played, for we are the sole descendants of Corneille, Moliere and 
Racine, while these newcomers are but the bastards of Shakespeare, 
Goethe and Schiller." 

How very logical! I was a bastard of Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller 
because I had written a play so pre-eminently French that, if it were 
open to any reproach, it would be that I had presented the manners at 
the end of the sixteenth century too faithfully. It was so incredible that 
I must let my readers see the petition itself: 

SIRE: The glory of French letters is not the least brilliant among French 
glories, and the glory of our theatre is not the least brilliant of our liter- 
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ary glories. So thought your ancestors when they honored the Theatre- 
Frangais with a special protection; so thought Louis XIV to whom it 
owed its first organization. That regal protector of letters, persuaded that 
the chefs d'oeuvre which his reign had produced could not be represented 
too perfectly, decreed that the best actors who were scattered about 
within the various companies which the capital then possessed should be 
united into one company, to be called the Comedians in Ordinary to the 
King. He gave rules to this select company, granted them rights and, 
among others, the exclusive privilege of representing tragedy and high 
comedy; and he added to these favors that of endowment. . . . Such was 
the condition of things at the time of the decease of your august brother. 
Why must it be confessed that it is no longer the same today? The death 
of the actor whose talents vied with those of the most perfect artist of 
any epoch, has brought about more than one injury to the noble art which 
he upheld, Whether from depravity of taste or from consciousness of 
their inability to take his place, certain associates of the Theatre-Frangais 
have pretended that the method of art which Talma excelled in could no 
longer be beneficially carried on. They are seeking to exclude tragedy 
from the stage and to substitute for it plays composed in imitation of the 
most eccentric dramas that foreign literature affords dramas which no 
one had ever dared before to reproduce except in our lowest theatres. 
It is quite conceivable that third-rate actors should pursue these tactics 
which are in accordance with their indifferent performances; and that, 
since they are incapable of rising to the height of tragedy, they should 
wish to lower art to the level of their talent. But it is almost inconceiv- 
able, Sire, that this attitude should be encouraged by those who wish to 
combat it. ... 

Sire, are the agents in whom you have placed confidence to watch over 
and control the theatre, responding properly to your beneficent designs? 
Was it intended that the liberty with which they were entrusted was to 
be used to advance the cause of melodrama to the detriment of tragedy? 
Ought the funds placed, by your liberality, at their disposal, in order to 
advance the cause of good taste, to be squandered over their own par- 
ticular fancies which tend to make the greatest names in art subservient 
to the Melpomene of the boulevards, and to reduce their sublime art to 
the condition of a vile trade? We are convinced, Sire, that the glory of 
your reign is concerned in the preservation of all sources of French glory, 
and we therefore feel it our duty to call to your attention the degrada- 
tion by which the foremost of our theatres is threatened. Sire, the evil 
is already grave. In a few months' time it will be past redress, in a few 
months* time the theatre founded by Louis le Grand will be entirely 
closed to works which have been the delight of the most polite of courts, 
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the most enlightened of nations; it will have fallen below the level of 
the meanest stages, or, rather, the Theatre-Frangais will have ceased to 
exist. 

(signed) A. V. ARNAULT, N. LEMERCIER, VIENNET, JOUY, ANDRIEUX 
JAY, O. LEROY 

Under a clever ministry everybody Is clever. Even the king has his 
wits sharpened. To the petition he replied: "Gentlemen, I cannot do 
what you desire in the matter. I occupy only one seat in the theatre, 
like every other Frenchman." 

The success of Henri III brought in its train all the advantages and 
drawbacks of great successes. I was the fashionable author for the rest 
of the winter of 1829. I received innumerable invitations. Deveria made 
a lithograph of me and David d'Angers a medallion. There was nothing 
lacking to complete my triumph, not even the ridiculous side that always 
accompanies a rising reputation. 

A swarm of anecdotes were told about me, each more absurd than 
the last. It was said that after the house lights were put on after the 
first performance of Henri III a ritual dance took place around the 
bust of Racine (which, as a matter of fact, is set against the wall) 
and that the spectral dancers were heard to utter the sacrilegious re- 
frain: "Racine has fallen/* 

Such stories were enough to make the hair of all respectable people 
stand on end, and the Constitutionnel, which has always been the literary 
and political representative of the "respectable" people, was particularly 
shocked. For this was the period when every worthy man gave himself 
up to hating all ideas which did not date back half a century and every 
author who was not at least sixty. People waited for a new St. Bartholo- 
mew's Eve. The consternation was so great that the entire Classical 
Party produced only one play, and it was a failure. 
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Although Henri III did not bring me great wealth, it freed me from 
debt and allowed me to leave our humble lodging in the Rue Saint-Denis 
and rent a suite of rooms for my mother at No. 7 Rue Madame, on the 
ground floor. I took a separate room for myself on the fourth floor, at 
the corner of the Rue de FUniversite and the Rue du Bac. Since my posi- 
tion brought me many visitors from the Theatre-Frangais I made this 
room as attractive as 1 could. 

I had learned from past experience never to trust too much to the 
future, so I provided myself with food for a year by paying 1,800 francs 
in advance, or, to be exact, I paid for 365 breakfast coupons and 365 
dinner tickets, wine not included. Unfortunately a month after I made 
this arrangement, the cafe went broke, and I was out my year's pay- 
ment and my meals. 

I had been receiving reproaches from an exceedingly charming young 
lady at the Thetoe-Franyais who complained that after having an in- 
significant part in Henri, she found none at all for her in Christine, 
which I still hoped to have played. I felt her censure was deserved 
and that I owed her double reparation. 

"Set your mind at rest," I told her. "I will rewrite Christine to make 
it more dramatic and up to date and something will come out of it that 
will, I hope, satisfy you." 

A writer's mind is often full of peculiarities that border on insanity. 
Sometimes he imagines he can work out his plot only in such and such 
a place. At others he fancies he can write only on some special kind of 
paper. I got the notion that I could write the new Christine only if I took 
a short journey and was rocked by the motion of the carriage. I went 
to the Cour des Messageries and found a coach bound for Le Havre. 
In those days it took twenty hours from Paris to Le Havre. Inspiration 
would have plenty of time to come or it wouldn't come at all. 

By the time I reached Le Havre the play was recast. It meant a com- 
plete overhauling and rewriting with very little left of the original. On 
my return I found a letter from Hugo. The success of Henri III had 
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inspired him to write a play. He invited me to hear it read at the home 
of Deveria. The play was Marion Delorme. 

Hugo and Lamartine were almost entirely responsible for the revolu- 
tion in poetry, but the revolution in drama was yet to come. Happily 
Henri III with its bold new style had begun it. Its presentation had de- 
lighted Hugo and given him encouragement. We saw each other after 
the play and he held out his hand to me, I was very happy over my 
success, but the right to clasp that hand was the most precious thing 
I had won. 

"Now/' said Hugo, "it will be my turn next/* 

"When that time comes, do not forget me." 

"You shall be at the first reading. It is a definite engagement" 

With that we parted. 

The very next day Hugo chose from the many subjects he had been 
considering the drama of Marion Delorme. On June 1, 1829 he began 
work on it. On the 19th he had completed the first three acts. At day- 
break on the 20th he composed the first lines of Act IV. The next day, 
twenty-four hours later, he wrote the last line. During that time he 
neither ate nor slept and wrote an act of six hundred lines, an act which 
I hold to be a masterpiece and six hundred lines which I consider are 
among the finest in the French language. On June 27th Marion Delorme 
was finished. 

Hugo did not need to write Nodier and wait for an appointment with 
Taylor. He was already as famous before Marion Delorme as I was 
after Henri III. As I have said, he notified me of the reading to which 
he invited Taylor, de Vigny, fimile Deschamps, Saint-Beuve, Soumet, 
Boulanger and Beauchesne the whole Pleiades. 

No one could be freer of envy than I. I listened to the first act with 
admiration mingled with sadness. I realized how far behind him I was 
in style and how long, if ever, it would take me to attain it. Then came 
the second and third acts. I was overwhelmed by their splendor of style. 
If I had been asked to give ten years of my life in exchange for some 
day achieving such a style, I would not have hesitated an instant 

News of the reading leaked out and there was a race of managers 
to the Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs to get the play. Harel got there 
first. As soon as he entered he seized the manuscript and wrote under 
the title, "Received by the Od<km Theatre, July 14, 1829." It was the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, and he thought he would take 
Marion Delorme by surprise as our fathers had taken the Bastille. He 
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was repulsed. Two days later M. Crosnier came to ask the play for Porte- 
Saint-Martin. Hugo gave him the same answer he had given Harel, 
namely, that he had promised the Theatre-Frangais the first refusal. 

Crosier smiled. "No matter, monsieur/' he said, "I wish to take 
my place. Who knows, I may still be the one to bring out your play in 
spite of its having been already twice accepted." And he wrote under 
HareFs acceptance, "Received by Porte-Saint-Martin July 16, 1829." 

Marion Delorme was read to the Theatre-Frangais and received with 
unanimous applause, The parts were distributed and rehearsals began 
at once. Then one fine morning the dire news was heard: the play had 
been stopped by the Censor. The same thing had happened to Henri 
III. I had protested, and, thanks to M. de Martignac, it had escaped. 
So Hugo applied to him. But well-meaning and cultured as he was, he 
confessed he was powerless.* It was a question that affected a Bourbon, 
and not merely a predecessor but the grandfather of Charles X. Only 
Charles could pass judgment on this family matter. Charles refused to 
allow Marion Delorme to be played. 

Taylor was in despair. "We were counting on Marion Delorme for the 
winter season," he said, "and now it will be ruined," 

"When did you hope to put it on?" asked Hugo. 

"Either in January or February/* 

"Good. Then we still have time. This is the seventh of August. Come 
back on October 1st." 

Taylor returned on October 1st Hugo picked up a manuscript and 
gave it to him. It was HernanL He had begun it September 17th and 
finished it the 25th of the same month, three days less time than it had 
taken him to write Marion Delorme. It must be explained, however, that 
the plots of both plays had been worked out beforehand in the poet's 
mind. 

This time there was nothing to fear from the Censorship. The piece 
was read as a matter of form and received with shouts of acclamation. 
But with the rehearsals the worries began too. No one at the Theatre- 
Frangais had much real sympathy with the Romantic school except old 
Joanny. Mile. Mars in spite of her success as the Duchesse de Guise really 
looked upon it as a kind of invasion by barbarians to which they were 
obliged to submit gracefully. Under the flattery she paid us there was 

* The Fourth Act contained the character of Louis XIII. "None of us," says Dumas, 
Relieved the Censorship would pass the character, simply because of its accurate 
drawing and the vividness of its coloring/' 
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always the reservation of an outraged woman. Michelet, professor at 
the Conservatoire, was outwardly gracious, but at heart he loathed us. 
Firmin liked us well enough, but he was terribly in fear of the older 
school and consequently remained neutral in all the literary quarrels. 

There were fifty or sixty rehearsals to be gone through and during 
them innumerable remarks were made at the expense of the author. 
There were wry faces and innuendoes. I had had my own troubles with 
Mile. Mars during the rehearsals o Henri III. There had been discus- 
sions, quarrels, disputes, passionate scenes. The same thing happened 
to Hugo. But he and I were two different characters. He was cold, calm, 
polished and severe, and harbored the memory of the good and the ill 
done to him. I am open, quick and demonstrative, forgetful of ill and 
sometimes of good. Thus his arguments with Mile. Mars were entirely 
different from mine. 

Every day there was some kind of interruption. This annoyed Hugo 
greatly for he was still at the beginning of his career and imagined 
that the greatest problem was writing a play and putting it into proper 
form. He was now to discover that this was child's play compared to 
putting it into rehearsal 

At last one day he lost patience and went up to Mile. Mars. "Madame," 
he said, "may I have the honor of a few words with you?" 

"With me?" she replied, startled at his solemn beginning. 

"With you." 

"Come this way." She led him into what in those days was called the 
petit foyer. "Well, what do you wish to say to me?" 

"To ask you to give up your part/' 

"The part of Dona Sol," she exclaimed astounded. "You mean this 
part?" she pointed to the roll of paper she had in her hands. Hugo bowed. 
"This is the first time an author has ever asked me to give up a parti" 

"Then, madame, it is time an example was set, and I shall set it." 

"But why do you want to take it away from me? Do you think I will 
act it badly?" 

"I know that you will play it admirably, but I also know that from 
the beginning of the rehearsals you have been extremely rude to me: 
conduct that is unworthy of Mile. Mars and M. Victor Hugo." 

Hugo stood with his hand extended, waiting for Mile. Mars to give 
him back the part. 

"You formally and definitely ask me to give you back the part?" 

"I formally and definitely ask you to give me back the part." 
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"Then I shall keep it. I shall play it, and I swear to you no one else 
will play it in Paris." 

"Very well, keep it, only don't forget what I have said with regard 
to the courtesy that should obtain between people of our distinction/' 

From that day on, Mile. Mars was cool but polite to Hugo, and on 
opening night she played the part to perfection. That performance was 
an important event for our party. I had won the Valmy of the literary 
revolution. It was for Hugo to win the Jemmapes to send the new 
school on its way to victory. When the time comes for it, I will give 
the first presentation of Hernani the full attention it deserves. For the 
moment I must follow the chronology of events and pass from Hugo to 
de Vigny, from Hernani to Othello. 

While the Theatre-Frangais was waiting for October 1st and the 
drama that Hugo had promised in place of Marion Delorme, it decided 
to produce Alfred de Vigny's translation of Shakespeare's Othello. 
De Vigny was the third person of the poetic trinity of that period, al- 
though his work was of a lower order. People talked of Hugo and 
Lamartine and put de Vigny in the next rank. He had very little imagi- 
nation but a fine style. 

He was a most unusual man. Polite and affable and gentle in all his 
dealings, he affected the utmost unworldiness, an affectation that ac- 
corded perfectly with his delicate and refined features, framed in long 
curly hair that made him look like the brother of a cherub. Hugo and 
I used to marvel at his complete unconsciousness of the material needs 
of our nature, which we satisfied not only without any feeling of shame 
but with a certain sensual enjoyment. None of us had ever seen him 
at table. Mme. Dorval, who for seven years spent several hours a day with 
him, once told us with astonishment that she had never seen him eat so 
much as a radish. Still these characteristics did not keep him from be- 
ing an agreeable companion, always ready to do one a kindness and 
totally incapable of doing anyone a bad turn. 

The production of Othello was awaited impatiently. Meanwhile an- 
other production of especial importance to me was being prepared at 
the Odeon Frederic Soulie's Christine d, Fontainebleau. The Odeon 
had recently been reorganized. Harel, who came to Hugo's house to 
try to snatch Marion Delorme, had just been appointed director. He was 
one of the most versatile men that ever lived, and, being a good jour- 
nalist, he knew how to set the drums sounding in favor of Christine A 
Fontainebleau. 
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I had not seen Frederic since we parted coldly and decided each 
to write his own Christine. I received no seats for the first performance 
of his and made no effort to get them. I went to bed satisfied that I 
would hear the next morning whether the play had been received with 
applause or hisses. At seven in the morning a good friend came to my 
apartment. Poor Christine had fallen quite flat. The day before this news 
would have delighted me. Now it made me feel wretched. The in- 
nocent and primitive friendships of youth are our only real friendships. 
As soon as I heard of the failure of Soulie's Christine, I finished mine 
within a month. The same day I went to the manager of the Theatre- 
Frangais. With my letter of commendation in my hand I requested that, 
since M. Brault's Christine had been played, mine should now be put 
into rehearsal. Since it was common knowledge that I had rewritten 
my script, the Committee decided that I ought to be asked to submit 
to a second reading. As this would in reality be a third reading, I re- 
fused outright. 

In the middle of the ensuing controversy, I received the following 
letter: 

MY DEAR DUMAS: What do you think of the idea of Mile. Georges to 
play your Christine immediately, on the same stage and with the same 
actors who played Soulie's Christine? The conditions to be settled by 
yourself. You need not trouble yourself with the thought that you will 
strangle a friend's work because it died a natural death yesterday. 
Yours ever, 

HAREL 

I called my servant and scribbled on the epistle: 

MY DEAR FREDERIC: Read this letter. What a rascal your friend Harel is. 
Yours, ALEX. DUMAS 

My servant took the letter to the saw mill at La Gare and an hour 
later brought me back this answer; 

MY DEAR DUMAS: Harel is not my friend, he is a manager. Harel is not a 
rascal, he's only a speculator. I would not do what he is doing, but I 
would advise you to accept. Gather up the fragments of my Christine 
and I warn you there are plenty of them throw them into the basket 
of the first rag-and-bone man that passes your way, and get your own piece 
played. Yours ever, F. SOULI&. 

With such authorization I found no trouble in accepting Harel's offer. 
The following Saturday I read my play to the Committee of the Odeon 
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who had appointed MM. Tissot and Sainte-Beuve advisors. As Cave 
rose to leave he observed that, while it contained some interesting pas- 
sages, it was not suitable for acting. The next day I read it to the actors 
with great success. The following day rehearsals began. The play was 
splendidly cast with Georges as Christine, Ligier as Sentinelli, Lockroy as 
Monaldeschi and Mile. Doblet as Paula. 

Just as my rehearsals began, de Vigny's ended. The first presentation 
of More de Venise began with every appearance of a battle. You would 
have had to see the rage of the men who for thirty years had monopolized 
the Theatre-Frangais to get an idea of the howls and curses that were 
flung at us. 

I chanced to open a paper and in it I read: 

The presentation of More de Venise is being prepared for as though 
there were going to be a battle to decide some great literary question. It 
is to settle whether Shakespeare, Schiller and Goethe will drive Corneille, 
Racine and Voltaire from the French stage. 

In spite of the violent opposition, Othello was a success. The strange 
thing was that the Liberal papers which were politically progressive 
were reactionaries in literature, while the Royalist papers which took 
the side of stagnation and conservatism in politics were revolutionaries 
in literature. One set worked for the Theatre-Frangais and meant to 
keep it. The others worked for the boulevard theatres and were eager 
to make a breach in the classical ramparts. 

The rehearsals of Christine gave me entree to the home of Mile. 
Georges. The building in which she lived housed several very unusual 
characters. In the attic was Jules Janin. Harel, the principal tenant, was 
on the second floor. On the first and ground floors were Georges, her 
sister and her two nephews, Tom and Paul. 

Mile. Georges' idleness, except in matters connected with the theatre, 
where she was always alert, was incredible. Tall and majestic, aware 
of her beauty, with two emperors and three or four kings for admirers, 
Georges loved to lie on a big couch, in velvet robes, furred pelisses 
and Indian cashmere shawls during the winter; in teagowns of batiste 
or muslin in summer. Thus extended, in a pose that was always careless 
and graceful, Georges received the visits of strangers, sometimes with 
the majesty of a Roman matron, sometimes with the smile of a Greek 
courtesan, while from between the folds of her dress, the openings of 
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her shawls and the skirts of her teagowns would peep the heads of 
two or three fine-bred hares, looking like so many snakes' heads. 

Georges' love of cleanliness was proverbial She would perform a pre- 
liminary toilet before she entered her bath, so as not to soil the water 
in which she stayed for an hour. Here she received her familiar friends, 
fastening up her hair with golden pins from time to time as it came 
down, her splendid arms lifted free of the water, her throat and bosom 
looking as if they had been sculptured in Parian marble. And it was 
a singular thing that these actions, which in another woman would 
have been provocative and lascivious, were simple and natural in Georges, 
Beautiful as a statue, she looked like a statue surprised at its own nudity. 
And she would, I am sure, have been much surprised if a jealous lover 
had forbidden her to show herself in her bath where, like a sea nymph, 
she made the water heave with the motion of her shoulders and her 
white breasts. 

Georges made everyone around her clean except Harel. Cleanliness 
meant a terriffic sacrifice to him, a sacrifice he would make only under 
strong pressure. Georges, who adored him and could not do without 
his witty conversation, declared it was his mind she loved and as for 
the rest of him he could do as he pleased. His dislike of being clean 
was well known and he took a kind of pride in it. His ambition, often 
expressed and never realized, was to keep a pig. 

As his birthday approached, Georges and I decided to satisfy this 
modest desire. We bought a three-months-old pig, put a diamond crown 
on its head, a bouquet of roses at its side, rings of precious stones around 
its feet, and escorted it, like a bride, to the dining room. When Harel, 
who was talking with Janin, heard the new arrival's squeals, he rushed 
to us, grabbed the pig for he guessed at once that it was for him 
and pressed it to his heart. He rubbed his nose against its snout, made 
it sit next to him on a high chair, tied in with one of Georges' scarfs, 
and began to feed it all sorts of dainties. He christened it euphoniously 
Piaff-Piaff and that night he retired to his second-story rooms with 
it. As no one had thought of a bed for the animal, he made couch for 
it out of one of Georges' velvet gowns. 

Harel's love for Piaff-Piaff became famous. One day at rehearsals he 
said to me, "Do you know, I'm so fond of my pig I sleep with him." 

Like all over-indulged animals, Piaff-Piaff became conscious of his 
power and abused it, Well fed, well housed, constantly petted, he attained 
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the honorable weight of 150 pounds. In a council, from which Harel was 
excluded, the other members of the household decreed that when he 
reached 200 pounds he should be made into black pudding and sausages. 
Unfortunately for himself, each day he committed some fresh depreda- 
tion which led to a general threat to hasten the hour of his demise, and 
yet, in spite of all his misdeeds, Harel's worship of Piaff-Piaff was so 
well known that the strictest resolutions always ended by granting him 
pardon. But one day Piaff-Piaff was prowling around a cage where a 
magnificent pheasant I had given to Tom was kept The pheasant had 
the imprudence to poke its neck through the bars to peck at a grain 
of corn, and Piaff-Piaff stretched out his snout and bit off its head. Tom 
was only a few steps off, saw the deed and set up loud shrieks. This 
clumsy outrage left the pig no sympathizer who could save him from 
being killed. Georges emphatically declared that he deserved death 
and no one dared contradict the sentence. 

Taking advantage of Harel's absence, the butcher was sent for. Five 
minutes later, Piaff-Piaff raised squeals loud enough to rouse the whole 
neighborhood. The street door was barred to keep Harel out if he hap- 
pened to return at that moment, but we had forgotten that the garden 
had an exit to the Luxembourg. Suddenly, as Piaff-Piaff was uttering 
the doleful notes that signified that death was drawing near, the door 
opened and Harel appeared crying out, "What are you doing to my 
poor Piaff-Piaff? What is the matter with him?" 

"Well," said Georges, "your horrid Piaff-Piaff had grown too unbeara- 
ble." 

"Ah, poor animal, poor beast," cried Harel, "they are cutting his 
throat!" Then, after a moment's pause, he said sorrowfully, "At any 
rate I hope you told the butcher to put plenty of onions in the black 
pudding I adore onions." 

And that was Piaff-PiafFs funeral oration. 

It was into such a society, so different from that of the The&tre- 
Franais, that the rehearsals of Christine introduced me. All our artist 
friends offered their services and Boulanger had designed half of the 
costumes and Saint-Eve the rest when we suddenly received the official 
word: "The piece is stopped." First it was Marion Delorme and now 
Christine. Truly the Censorship was getting in its hand. 

I went off to the Ministry and found that M. Briffaut was in charge 
of my play. Our interview was brief. After five minutes of bitter conversa- 
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tion lie said, "There is no use talking further. As long as the Elder Branch 
is on the throne and I act as its Censor, your work will be suspended." 

I bowed. "Very well," I said, "I will wait." 

"That," he remarked ironically, "is a decision which has already been 
reached." 

"Then I repeat it/' I said and left. 

It was a serious threat. I no longer had the support of M. de Martignac. 
The Polignac Ministry had succeeded his and I had no way of approach- 
ing the new President of the Council. The only weapon left was 
patience. 

One day walking along the boulevard I suddenly stopped and said 
to myself, "A man who, when he is discovered by his mistress' husband, 
kills her vowing she had resisted his advances and dies on the scaffold 
for the murder, thus saves the woman's honor and atones for his crime." 

The idea for Antony was found. Six weeks later I read it to the 
Theatre-Fran^ais, but it did not receive a very warm welcome. I sent it 
to the Censor and it was stopped as Christine had been. However, 
whether I had a friend in the background working for me, or whether, 
as he claimed, Harel had influence with the Government, Christine was 
returned to me without any great alterations and the interrupted re- 
hearsals were resumed. 

In the midst of all my worries I still went constantly to the Palais- 
Royal library where I made a new acquaintance: the Due de diarizes. 
He was at that time a winning boy of seventeen. I was twenty-seven 
and as the difference of age between him and Delavigne and Vatout 
was even greater, he generally turned to me. Moreover I was then being 
talked about. All sorts of adventures were attributed to me and a host 
of sayings. They said I had the passions of an African, and they pointed 
to my frizzy hair and dark complexion which neither could nor would 
deny their tropical origin. To a boy on the verge of manhood with a 
sympathy toward art it all added up to a curious interest in me. 

Some time before the performance of Christine he expressed a wish 
to be present at the opening of my second play. He begged me to tell 
the Due d'Orleans that it was my wish that his children be permitted 
to go. This I did the first time I saw His Highness. He hemmed and 
hawed a while but after a little pressure I got leave for them to go. 

The day Hugo's Hernani was to be produced, we were in the theatre 
by two o'clock. We knew that de Vigny's victory was not far-reaching. 
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It was not Shakespeare, Schiller and Goethe that sensible people were 
doubtful of, but ourselves. What we wanted was a theatre that should 
be national, original French, not Greek, English or German. It was our 
mission to create it. 

The first performance of Hernani made a unique impression on the 
development of the theatre. The suspension of Marion Delorme and the 
talk about Hernani had whipped public curiosity to the highest pitch, 
and a stormy opening was foreseen. Some people attacked the play be- 
fore they had heard a word, and others defended it without knowing 
what they were defending. It was hopeless to attempt to rely on such 
people. The play had a great success, though it was fought over more 
bitterly than Henri III. And it received a triumph's customary tribute: 
it was outrageously attacked and defended with equal violence. 

To return to Christine, when the play was sent back from the Censor, 
rehearsals went ahead at top speed. Romanticism which had just taken 
possession of the Theatre-Frangais now spread to the other side of the 
Seine and threatened to carry the Odeon by assault. And to create still 
more interest in the play, Harel kept postponing the opening a kind 
of advertising quite unknown up to that time. 

On the morning of the general rehearsal I received a note from Soulie, 
asking for a pass. I sent him one for himself and any friends he might 
care to bring. In those days, general rehearsals were actual performances 
of the play as It would be given. After the fifth act I went to pay my 
respects to Soulie. He was deeply moved and held out his arms to me. 

"Ah," he said, "how right you were to write your Christine alone. It 
is an admirable piece of work, suffering in parts from composition, but 
that will come. Some day you will be our leading dramatist and we 
your humble servants." 

"Come now, my friend," I said, "you must be crazy to say such things." 

"Upon my honor I mean it. You will not believe me when I say it gives 
me great pleasure to tell you it, but it is true." 

I thanked him. 

"And now," he said, 'let us talk seriously. I know there is a plot against 
your play and they are going to make it hot for you tomorrow night. 
Have you fifty seats left in the pit?" 

"Yes." 

"Let me have them and I will bring my workmen from the saw mill, 
and we will back you up against them." 

I gave him a package of tickets without counting them. Then, since 
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they were waiting for me on the stage, I embraced him and we parted. 
I think this man had certain enduring qualities which one looks for in 
vain in theatrical circles. Three or four months before, in the same 
theatre and under similar circumstances, he had been hissed. Yet he 
was now asking his rival for fifty seats in order to come to the aid of a 
play whose success would only intensify the failure of his own. 

The play was given the next day. Frederic had told the truth. Some- 
one I have not the slightest idea who had organized the roughest 
opposition I have ever seen. I was in a box that night and I missed none 
of the terrible battle which raged for seven hours. During it the play 
was knocked down a dozen times and always rose again, ending at two 
in the morning by forcing the panting, horrified, frightened audience 
to go down on its knees. Soulie was there with his fifty men. I would not 
have dared do what he did for the success of my play. 

I gave a supper party afterwards for my friends. If we were not en- 
tirely triumphant, we were at all events excited by the fight. There 
were about twenty-five of us Hugo, de Vigny, Paul La Croix, Boulanger 
and I don't know who else, all of us constituting a youthful, noisy crew 
full of life, activity, and of the times. 

There were some hundred lines in the play that had to be changed. 
To use a vulgarism, they had been empoignes (seized upon) at the first 
performance and would have to be dropped before the next. In addition, 
some dozen cuts had to be skillfully and sympathetically made. And this 
had to be done that very night so that the manuscript could be sent back 
the next morning to have the changes made at noon and the piece acted 
that night. It was out of the question for me, entertaining twenty-five 
guests, to do it. So Hugo and de Vigny took the manuscript, shut them- 
selves up in a little room while the rest of us were eating, drinking and 
singing, and toiled for four hours with the same conscientious energy 
they would have given their own work. When they emerged at dawn 
and found us all asleep, they left the manuscript on the mantel, and with- 
out waking any of us the two rivals went off, arm in arm, like brothers. 

We were roused from our lethargy the next morning by Barba the 
book-seller who same to offer me 12,000 francs for the manuscript of 
Christine. This was twice what I had got for Henri III. The play was a 
success! 

The next night as I was crossing the Place de FOdeon at one o'clock 
in the morning, passing from a lighted theatre into the darkness of the 
street, from the noisy applause of a crowded house to the silence of an 
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empty square, from intoxication to reflection, from reality to dreams, a 
woman's head appeared at the door of a cab and I heard my name called. 
I turned, the cab drew up and I opened the door. 

"Are you M. Dumas?" the woman asked. 

"Yes, madame." 

"Then come inside and kiss me. You have marvelous talent, and you 
don't draw women badly either." 

I laughed and kissed the fair speaker. She was Dorval Dorval to 
whom I could have replied, "You have marvelous talent, and you portray 
women rather well/' 

Dorval at that time was a most accomplished woman and a con- 
summate actress. Her exclamation when she stopped me and the artistic 
freemasonry which she sealed with a fraternal kiss made rne very happy. 
For pride to be satisfied, praise must come from a higher source, or at 
least from a source as high as the recipient. Praise that comes from above 
is ambrosial; that from below is merely incense. 

One day Michelet, whom I had never seen or spoken to, wrote me: 
"Monsieur, I like and admire you. You are one of the forces of nature." 

The letter gave me keener and more real pleasure than if I had re- 
ceived the Legion d'Honneur. And mentioning the Legion d'Honneur 
leads me to a few words about the sensation caused by the success of 
Henri III and Christine. 

The latter was produced on February 20th. On March 9th the Due 
d'Orleans wrote to M. Sosthene: 

I hear, Monsieur, that you intend to submit to the King the suggestion of 
granting the Cross of the Legion to M. Alexandre Dumas at the season he 
usually grants promotions to that order. 

M. Alexandre Dumas' success as a dramatist seems to me to deserve 
such a mark of esteem and I shall be the more pleased for him to get it 
since he has been attached to my secretarial staff for the past six years, 
during which time he has supported his family in a most praiseworthy 
way. I am told that he plans to travel in the north of Europe and that he 
sets great store on tBe nomination taking place before his departure. I do 
not know whether April 12th would be a suitable occasion to submit the 
proposition to the King, but I wish to suggest the idea to you, as a token 
of the interest I take in M. Dumas. 

Allow me to take this opportunity to offer you the assurance of my 
sincere regard for you. 

Yours affectionately, 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE D'OBLANS 
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Alas, the duke's recommendation was of no avail. At that time the 
Cross of the Legion d'Honneur was not bestowed broadcast, and it 
would have been a rich prize had I got it. I was young, full of hope and 
enthusiasm, on the threshold of my career. My nomination would have 
given me great delight. It is among the misfortunes of those who have 
the power of giving such honors that they never know how to give them 
in time. The Cross that the Due d'Oiieans asked for me in 1880, King 
Louis -Philippe gave me only in 1836. Even then it was not he but the 
Prince Royal who gave it, upon the occasion of his marriage when the 
orders at his disposal were one Grand-Croix, two Croix d'Officier and 
one Croix de Chevalier. The Grand-Croix was for Frangois Arago, the 
two Croix d'Officier for Augustin Thierry and Victor Hugo, and the Croix 
de Chevalier was for me. 
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Why did the Due d'Orleans* recommendation that I receive the Croix 
d'Honneur carry so little weight? Because as his popularity grew day 
by day so in proportion did his credit wane at the Tuileries as he let slip 
remarks against the court which showed too open opposition to its 
methods. And also because since M. de Polignac had been made a 
minister everyone was expecting a new revolution to break out. 

On March 2nd the Chamber reopened. The king was present at the 
session, his mind made up for a revolutionary measure, A thousand 
things determined him on such a course: his travels through Alsace 
and General Lafayette's through Auvergne among other events which 
we will describe later. The general, desiring to see his native land 
once more, had set out for Auvergne some days before the close of 
the 1829 session. He was welcomed everywhere with joy and affection 
and respect, but without fanaticism. There had been banquets at Issoire, 
Clermont and Brioude. But none of them had political significance. They 
had merely been welcome-home celebrations given by his fellow citi- 
zens. 

Suddenly came the news of a change in the government and the rise 
to power of M. de Polignac. From that moment Lafayette's tour took 
on a new complexion, began to bear the aspect of an influential pro- 
test and an almost religious hope. The general planned to go to Vizelle 
to visit his granddaughter. In order to do so he had to pass through 
Grenoble. A score of young men on horseback came out to greet him 
and form an escort. He was presented with a crown of silver oak leaves. 
This wreath "a token of the love and gratitude of the people" was 
the result of a subscription at fifty centimes a head. At Vizelle, even this 
gesture was outdone: cannon were fired. On September 5th it was Lyons* 
turn to show the general sympathy by a reception that was an ovation. 

The general's account of his trip was printed. One hundred thousand 
copies were sold. A highly influential monarchist paper published an 
article on it. The following few lines will serve as a specimen: 

148 
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General Lafayette's journey is a revolutionary orgy, which is not so much 
the result of patriotic enthusiasm as of various combinations of party spirit. 
The Comite director and Masonic lodges called them together, being de- 
sirous of feting the Revolution in the person of the General who, since 
1789, has preached and defended similar principles. In short it is the 
actual Revolution elevated to high places. 

In contrast to Lafayette's tour, the king's journey into Alsace evoked 
only an official and factitious loyalty spread over the real hatred below. 
It also brought to light some of the sinister omens which foretell great 
disasters. When Charles X and his family reached Nantes, the principal 
Royalist town, and showed themselves on the palace balcony, hisses were 
heard above the cheers each time the king saluted. The people treated 
their princes as one treats actors who have played their parts badly. 

The Due d'Orleans lost sight of nothing. Like a hunter on watch for his 
prey, he lay in wait to take advantage of all the errors made by the 
royal quarry. Since I was on a footing of intimacy in his household, I 
could feel the beating of the pulse of his ambition which daily grew 
stronger. 

I was present on March 2nd at the opening of the Chamber, As the 
king placed his foot on the first step of the throne, it caught on the 
velvet pile of the carpet. He tripped and nearly fell. His cap rolled to 
the floor. The duke sprang forward, picked it up and returned it to the 
king. I nudged my neighbor. "Before the year is out," I said, "the same 
thing will happen to the crown again. Only this time, instead of giving 
it back to Charles X, he will keep it for himself." 

In the speech the king made after he had put his cap back on his head, 
there was a noteworthy paragraph: 

I have no doubt of your co-operation in the good deeds I wish to carry out. 
You will reject with scorn all treacherous insinuations which malevolent 
feeling endeavors to propagate. Should evil machinations rise up against 
my rule, obstacles which I neither will nor ought to foresee, I should find 
the strength to overcome them in my resolution to maintain the public 
peace, in just confidence of the French people and in the love they bear 
their king. 

The reply of the deputies to this contained the following answer: 

The Charter has laid it down as an indispensable condition of the regular 
working of public affairs that there should be a permanent agreement of 
political views between your government and the desires of the people. 
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Sire, our loyalty and devotion compel us to tell you that such concurrence 
of opinion does not exist. 

It was a declaration of war. Charles X trembled in every limb while 
he listened. When the deputies had left the Tuileries he said, "I will 
not permit my crown to be dipped in the gutter." And he dissolved the 
Chamber. 

These were some of the events that thrilled every heart. Even the 
Journal des Debats attacked the Government with unusual violence: 

Polignac, Le Bourdonnaye, Bournmont: that is equivalent to saying 
Coblenz, Waterloo, 1815! Those are the three principals, the three chief 
figures of the Ministry. Press them hard, twist them and they will disgorge 
nothing but humiliations and misfortunes and dangers. 

Charles X read this article. "So/' he said. "These people who invoke 
the Charter are not aware that it contains Article 14." * 

As a matter of fact, the Polignac ministry had been created in order 
to put into force that famous article which Louis XVIII had hidden in the 
Charter as a sword against dissension, but of which he would never 
have made use. All the hopes of the king and M. de Polignac were vested 
in Article 14. When M. de Peyronnet had been summoned to form a 
ministry, M. de Polignac said to him, "Remember, we want Article 14 
to be put in force." It remained to be seen whether France would allow it 
to be. 

The Government hoped to turn the country's attention in a different 
direction by two dazzling visions, and, while it was thus diverted, to 
bandage its eyes and seal its lips. These two undertakings were the 
conquest of Algiers and the restitution of the Rhine frontiers. For a 
king to destroy the barbarian power which was the terror of the Mediter- 
ranean and to give back to France her Rhine provinces, winning by 
diplomacy what Napoleon had lost by war, would at once make him both 
a great statesman and a great general. What could the Monarchy fear 
if it pulled off these two adventures, and who could upset it in this 
double scheme? 

* The Charter suggested by if not actually based on the Magna Carta gave such 
liberal rights to the people as freedom of the press and religion, together with a three 
branch form of government, consisting of the king, the senate and the chamber of 
deputies. Article 14 reads: "The king is supreme head of the state: commands the 
forces on sea and land; makes treaties of peace, alliance and commerce; appoints all 
the functionaries in the public administration, and makes the rules and orders neces- 
sary for the execution of the laws and safety of the public." 
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The restitution of the Rhine frontiers was the result of a political com- 
bination. France and Russia entered into an alliance against England. 
Trusting to this, France could take back her Rhine provinces and, on 
her part, shut her eyes to Russia's seizing of Constantinople. And, early 
in June, the firing of hundreds of guns announced that Algiers had been 
taken after a bitter campaign. 

On July 24th, Charles X called a council in absolute secrecy. The fate 
of the Monarchy was again weighed and it was decided to sign the 
Ordinances. They were signed the next day, and the details kept a pro- 
found secret. Only two or three men were aware of what was happen- 
ing. Casimir Perier, who was deeply attached to the older branch of the 
Bourbons, was dining at his country house when he received a note 
announcing that the Ordinances had been signed. He read it, paled, and 
his arms fell to his sides in despair. On the evening of the 25th or 26th, 
M. de Rothschild who was speculating on a rise in the market was given 
a statement from Talleyrand; "I have just come from Saint-Cloud. Specu- 
late on a fall in prices." 

I, who was a friend of neither M. Perier nor M. de Rothschild nor yet 
of M. Talleyrand, knew absolutely nothing of what was going on and 
was about to sail for Algiers. It would be a fine sight during the early days 
of its conquest, and I had booked a seat on the mail coach for Marseilles, 
packed my luggage, and was about to set out at five the next evening 
when, at eight in the morning, Achille Comte burst into my room and 
cried, "Have you heard the great news? The Ordinances are announced 
in the Moniteur. Are you still going to Algiers?" 

Tm not such a fool," I replied. "Well see stranger events here than 
there." I called to my servant, "Joseph, go to my gun-makers and fetch 
me my double-barrelled gun and two hundred twenty-caliber bullets." 

He returned with them a couple of hours later. I carefully locked up 
gun and ammunition and went out in the streets. It was ten o'clock and 
the face of Paris looked as quiet as though the Moniteur had announced 
the beginning of the hunting season instead of having published the 
Ordinances. Comte laughed at my forebodings. I took him to breakfast 
on the third floor of No. 7 Rue de FUniversite. It was then occupied by 
a very pretty woman who had taken such a warm interest in my in- 
tended departure for Algiers that she meant to accompany me as far 
as Marseilles. I went to tell her that, for the time being at least, I had 
given up the journey and that, consequently, if she had packed her bags, 
she could unpack them. 
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My readers who have been good enough to follow the different phases 
of my life in these Memoirs must have noticed that I have been careful 
to avoid details of the kind just hinted above; but I shall have occasion to 
refer more than once to this friendship which was to be the means, by 
God's providence, of bringing me much happiness. I owed the ac- 
quaintance to Firmin, He had been acting Saint-Megrin in the provinces, 
and one day he came to my rooms bringing with him a magnificent 
"Duchesse de Guise" on whose behalf he solicited all the influence I 
could bring to bear in theatrical circles. I began by asking him what 
amount and kind of interest he took in his protegee. I have ever been 
careful to respect the protegees of my friends; and the question was of 
some importance with reference to this beautiful woman. Firmin re- 
plied that his interest in her was entirely artistic and that my own 
might assume what form I wished. 

I had then gone only so far as to notice the beautiful "duchess" from 
the point of view of her stage qualifications. Her hair was jet black, her 
eyes a deep blue, her nose as straight as the Venus de Milo's and her 
teeth like pearls. I hardly need say that I placed myself entirely at her 
disposal. Unfortunately, or fortunately, the time for entering into theatri- 
cal engagements was over; this takes place in April, and Madame 
Melanie S was only presented to me in May. I was therefore un- 
successful in my introduction on her behalf, but as she saw that it was 
through no fault of mine, she did not take umbrage at my failure. I 
persuaded her to remain on in Paris. 

Meanwhile, following the example of the Abbe Vertot, I began my 
seige. I thought for a moment that I would wage it nine years, like 
Achilles before Troy. But I was mistaken; it lasted only three weeks, like 
the Due d'Orleans before Anvers. If my readers be frank, they will admit 
what our French engineers have loudly proclaimed in their praise of 
General Chassis tactics: a resistance of three weeks is an honorable one. 
There are but a few places, no matter how strongly fortified, that can 
hold out so long. Now, mine held out as long, and in the end was taken 
by surprise. 

Achille Comte and I came down at one o'clock and took a few turns 
along the quays. As there seemed to be no excitement he left, promising 
we would meet the next day. I went to the Palais-Royal where I hoped 
to get some news, but they knew nothing there. So I continued on to the 
Cafe du Roi which was frequented principally by the editors of the 
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Royalist papers. While I was there, Etienne Arago came in. He and I 
shared the same political views. His brother Frangois was to make a 
speech at two o'clock at the Academy. As he had a spare seat, he sug- 
gested I accompany him. 

At the first news of the Ordinances, five or six journalists and as many 
deputies had gathered at the house of the famous lawyer Maitre Dupin 
to ask if there were any way of publishing newspapers without authority. 
Instead of giving them legal advice, Dupin replied, "Messieurs, the 
Chamber is dissolved. I am no longer a deputy." They left in a rage. 
The editors of the Courrier Frangais, Journal de Commerce and Journal 
de Paris declared they would appeal to M. de Belleyme, President of the 
Tribunal, for an order to call upon the printers to lend their presses for 
the printing of unauthorized newspapers. But it seemed quite unlikely 
that he would issue a decree when Maitre Dupin had refused to grant 
even a simple consultation. 

When we reached the Academy we found great excitement and com- 
motion among the usually calm and collected immortals. Their meeting 
had not yet begun. There was a rumor that Arago would not speak. Some 
Academicians insisted that he would because he was much too upright a 
man to compromise the Academy by his silence. After a quarter of an 
hour's discussion, the majority agreed that he would speak. He passed 
us on the way to his place. 

"So you're going to speak," said Etienne to him. 

"Yes, but set your mind at rest. I assure you that by the end of my 
speech they will think it would have been as well if I had kept silent." 

"What the devil can he find to say about Fresnel?" I asked Etienne. 
It was in praise of Fresnel that he was to speak. 

"Oh," said Etienne, *Tm not worried on that score. If it were about 
the Grand Turk he would find a way to squeeze in what he wants to say." 
And Arago, taking as his subject the clever engineer, the learned phy- 
sician, the famous inventor of lenticular lighthouses, actually found the 
means of throwing in fiery allusions to the burning political situation, 
which the assembly received with frantic applause. 

When I left the Academy I went to see Mme. Chasseriau, one of my 
oldest friends. Like everyone else, she was full of the events taking 
place. She was awaiting news from that great barometer of the Paris 
mind, the Bourse. The Bourse was in a state of uproar. Three per cents 
had fallen from seventy-eight francs to seventy-two. Was it not curious 
that on the same day and at the same time the Academy and the Stock 
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Exchange, knowledge and money, should both cry anathema and be of 
the same opinion? 

I dined at Vefour's and then hastened to the home of Adolphe de 
Leuvan, whose father was one of the chief editors of the Courrier. Mme. 
de Leuvan was very worried about her husband. He had left home at two 
o'clock, now it was seven and he had not returned. She had sent Adolphe 
to find out about him, but, like the raven from the Ark, he too had not 
returned. So I In my turn went in search of Adolphe. M. de Leuvan had 
not gone home because there had been a meeting in the Courrier offices 
to draw up a protest in the name of the Charter, and the question of 
whether or not it should be signed had been debated for a long time. 
Some insisted that there was an unplumbed force in the press that mystery 
increased, and urged that it should not be signed. Others felt it would be 
better to make the act of opposition a public one. Strangely enough, 
MM. Baude and Coste, two reckless sportsmen, wanted to preserve 
anonymity, while M. Thiers, the cautious politician, wanted to sign 
openly. M. Thiers carried the day. By midnight the last page of the 
protest was covered with the signatures of forty-five men, each one of 
whom risked his neck by signing. 

As for myself, who risked nothing at all, I went back to my rooms after 
first taking care to give news of myself at No. 7 Rue de TUniversite. 
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I returned home in order to have entire freedom of action for the morrow 
and to visit my mother the first thing in the morning. I had not seen her 
in two days and was afraid she would be uneasy if she heard what was 
happening. But no rumor of outside events had reached her and I found 
her in a state of perfect tranquillity, 1 "breakfasted with her, kissed her 
and left her in her sweet, undisturbed quiet. 

I leapt into a cab and gave the driver Armand Carrel's address. During 
the present crisis he was looked upon by the younger members of the 
Opposition as their leader. I had come to know him at M. de Leuvan's 
for, after the young exile's return to France when Charles X was crowned, 
he had given him a job on the Courrier. We were good enough friends, 
but perhaps not quite fair to one another. He regarded me as too much 
of a poet I considered him too much of a soldier. 

I found him at breakfast. He had signed the protest as a duty, risking 
his neck as coolly at the point of a pen as he had several times at the 
point of a sword. He believed only in lawful resistance and would have 
nothing to do with armed resistance. Only when I had entreated him and 
told him I had seen rising excitement in the street did he decide to come 
out with me. We tramped the boulevards and then walked along the 
Place de la Bourse, People were rushing toward the Rue de Richelieu. 
They reported that the offices of the Temps were being looted by a 
detachment of mounted police. 

We followed the crowd. As usual, rumor was only partly true. The 
building where the printing was done stood at the bottom of a large 
square. A score of mounted police were drawn up in front of it, awaiting 
the arrival of the Comniissaire de Police. When he arrived, Baude, one 
of the Temps editors and a signer of the protest, gave orders to lock 
the door to the workshop and open the one to the street. The com- 
missaire knocked at the door at the very moment it was being opened, 
and he and Baude stood face to face. About thirty other persons, editors, 
employees and workmen stood behind Baude. 

155 
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Baude was the first to speak: "What are you doing here and what do 
you want?" 

"Monsieur," stammered the commissaire, "I have come in accordance 
with the Ordinances." 

"To break up our presses I suppose. Then in the name of the Code, 
which is both anterior and superior to your Ordinances, I charge you 
not to touch them." 

He stretched out a copy of the Code open to the article on house- 
breaking (effraction). But the commissaire's order had been perfectly 
clear. 

"Monsieur," he cried, "I must do my duty." Turning to one of his men 
he said, "Send someone to fetch me a locksmith." 

A murmur ran through the crowd. They began to understand that they 
were about to witness one of the grandest spectacles that it is given 
to human sight to behold: the resistance of law to arbitrary force, of 
the individual to the crowd, of conscience to tyranny. 

The locksmith arrived. At the order of the commissaire he was just 
going to cross the threshold of the street door to go and open the doors 
of the printing shop when Baude stopped him. 

"My friend," he said, "you probably do not know what risks you are 
running by obeying the orders of the Superintendent of Police. You 
are running the risk of being sent to the galleys." And in a loud voice he 
read these lines; 

Any person will be punished with penal servitude who is guilty of or an 
accompLce in theft committed by breaking into a house or room or lodging 
dwelt in or serving as a dwelling house by means of breaking in from 
without by scaling or using false keys, whether he assume the rank of a 
public functionary or of a civil or military officer, or after having put on 
the uniform or dress of a public functionary or officer, or alleging a false 
order of the civil or military authorities. 

As Baude read, the locksmith raised his hand to his cap, and by the 
end he was listening with bared head. The crowd broke out into im- 
mense applause. The commissaire repeated his order, and at the au- 
thoritarian voice the locksmith made an attempt at an entrance. Baude 
drew back and gave him way. 

"Do it," he said, "but you know that it will mean the galleys." 
The locksmith stopped and the cheering redoubled. The commissaire 
renewed his orders. 
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"Messieurs," cried Baude, "I appeal against M. le Commissaire to a 
jury, and from the Ordinances to the Assizes. Who will give me their 
names as witnesses of the outrage offered me?" 

Five hundred voices simultaneously responded. Pencil and paper were 
circulated among the crowd with wonderful eagerness and unanimity: 
each took the pencil in turn and wrote down his name and address. Then 
all were handed to Baude. 

"You see for yourself, monsieur/' he said to the commissaire, "I have 
plenty of witnesses." 

"Monsieur le Commissaire/' said the locksmith, "get somebody else 
to do your job. I refuse." Putting his cap on his head, he withdrew, fol- 
lowed by more shouts and applause. 

"Force must still rest with the law," shouted the commissaire. 

"I am beginning to believe that it indeed will," replied Baude 
ironically. 

"I know my business," retorted the officer. "Call another locksmith." 

Again an official in black emerged from the crowd and returned with 
a locksmith carrying a bunch of picklocks at his waist. The applause 
changed to groans as he appeared. But he was frightened. As he made 
his way through the crowd he slipped his bunch of picklocks into the 
hand of one of the spectators, who passed it to the next man, and so 
on through the crowd. When he reached the door, the order given his 
colleague was repeated. 

"Monsieur le Commissaire,'* he said, pointing to his empty girdle, "I 
cannot do it; my tools have been stolen." 

"You lie," exclaimed the commissaire, "and I will have you arrested!" 

The hand of one of his men reached out to seize him, but the crowd 
opened a way for him and then closed after him, engulfing him com- 
pletely. 

They summoned the blacksmith who riveted the fetters on prisoners. 
But as the opposition of the crowd began to assume a serious character 
the street was cleared with the help of police. The crowd withdrew 
shouting "Vive le Charter A reinforcement of police completed the 
clearing of the street. But what did it matter? The moral victory re- 
mained with the Opposition, and Baude had played a part as great as 
any Revolutionist of 1789. 

Carrel and I went to the offices of the National and found it a 
hotbed of news. The evening before one of the editors had scoured the 
poorest quarters, always the easiest to stir up, and reported in great dis- 
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couragement, "The people will not be moved." But while the people 
were still quiet one could feel that shiver of excitement in the air that 
made people walk faster and grow paler, they knew not why. It was like 
the deep instinctive terror animals feel at the approach of an earthquake. 

Whence rose this shuddering? It is easy to make a guess. M. Thiers' 
motion, which had been published in the Globe, the National and the 
Temps and about 100,000 copies of which had been distributed in the 
streets, had compromised forty-five men. Now these forty-five made up 
a compact body working on the masses, while each was also a separate 
force working on individuals. Each signature was the center of a wide 
circumference of friends, employees, clerks, workmen, compositors, 
journeymen and printers' devils. And each member of this circle, how- 
ever humble, was himself an agent and used his influence on his subor- 
dinates. As soon as the impulse was given, it was communicated from 
great centers to small, the wheels began to turn, and one felt society 
tremble under the throbbing of an invisible machine. Carrel was invited 
to three different meetings to organize opposition. One was of a purely 
liberal character, bordering on Republicanism. At it a motion to create 
a committee of resistance in every arrondissement, with power to put 
itself in direct communication with the deputies, was discussed. The 
second was Bonapartist. Its object was to try to promote the affairs of 
Napoleon II, but as all the men at it were more men of action than of 
thought, nothing was settled. The third took place in the Globe offices and 
included several men who had nothing to do with the staff of the paper. 
Here the most conflicting counsels were put forth. Some wanted to 
appeal to arms at once. Others were horrified at the pace at which, as 
soon as any movement is started, it descends down the path that leads 
to revolution. 

Carrel did not attend any of these meetings. He was in favor of lawful 
resistance only. He did not believe that any good could come out of a 
conflict between citizens and soldiers, and he demanded of those who 
talked of resorting to arms: "Have you any regiment you can safely 
count on?" 

No one had regiments ready, since no plot had been pepared. But 
there was, none the less, a great and formidable general conspiracy 
afoot, namely public opinion, which accused the Bourbons of being 
responsible for the defeat of 1815 and which wanted to avenge Waterloo 
in the streets of Paris. 
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From the office of the National we went back to the boulevards. At 
the top of the Rue Montmartre we heard the sound of firing. 

"What was that?" I asked Carrel. 

"By heaven/' he answered, "it was a volley being fired!" 

"Come along/' I cried, "let's go see/' 

"Not I," he replied, Tin going home/' 

He walked away with calm, measured steps while I dashed off at a 
run for the Place de la Bourse. I had not gone fifty yards before I met 
Dr. Thibaut 

"Are they fighting?" I called. 

"Yes. One man has been killed in the Rue du Lycee and three in the 
Rue de Richelieu and on the Place du Palais-Royal. They were setting up 
a barricade in the Rue de Richelieu, but it was torn down before it was 
finished." 

He went away in the direction of the Boulevard des Capucines. 

As I entered one end of the Rue Vivienne I saw bayonets at the other. 
I beat a retreat as far as the cafe of the Theatre des Nouveautes. The 
troop advanced with regular step, taking up the whole width of the 
street and pushing men, women and children before it. When it reached 
the Place de la Bourse it deployed, but it could not cover the whole of 
the square, a portion of those who were being swept back overflowed 
the sides and swept behind. 

Near the Bourse was a rickety old shed which was used as a guard- 
house. The regiment left about a dozen soldiers there as if in a block- 
house and disappeared in the direction of the Bastille. It had scarcely 
gone when a group of boys approached the soldiers in the guardhouse 
shouting **Vwe la CJiarte!" As long as they only shouted, the soldiers kept 
their patience. But soon stones were flying. A soldier was hit. He fired and 
a woman was struck. Cries of "Murder!" went up and immediately the 
square emptied, lights were extinguished and shops closed. The Theatre 
des Nouveautes alone remained lighted and open. No one inside had any 
notion of what was going on outside. 

A band of about twelve men appeared headed by Etienne Arago who 
was shouting, "Stop the play! Close the theatre! They are killing people 
in the streets of Paris!" They stumbled over the corpse of the woman 
who had been shot. 

"Carry this corpse to the steps of the colonnade so that everyone can 
see it/' cried Etienne. "I am going to have the theatre emptied." 
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I ran to him. "What's going on? What are the plans?" 

"Nothing as yet. Barricades are going up and, as you see, women 
killed and theatres closed." Turning to the men with him, he said, "To the 
Varietes, my friends! To close the theatres is to hoist the black flag over 
Paris/' 

Etienne Arago was the mainspring of the insurrection. The closing 
of the theatres had an enormous influence on that evening's events and 
those of the next day. 

That night three or four of us were having supper at the Cafe 
Gobillard. Some said the agitation had not strength enough to rise to 
the proportion of a revolution and would fail. Others, I among them, 
believed we were witnessing but the prologue of the comedy. We were 
in the midst of our discussion when we were startled by the sound of 
firing, followed by the cry, "To arms!" 

"You see," I said, "the drama begins." 

Achille Comte awakened me on the 26th. "It's going ahead/* he said. 
"The Quartier des ficoles is in open insurrection, and the students are 
furious." 

"Against whom?" 

"The principal leaders: Laffitte, Casimir Perier and Lafayette. They 
called on them yesterday. One told them to calm down, the other two 
refused to see them." 

I dressed and took a carriage to see my mother. She was as calm as 
if nothing were happening. I had given orders that she should be kept 
in ignorance, and they had been faithfully obeyed. I also had a call to 
make at No. 7 Rue de rilniversite. Here I had drawn no protective 
cordon and everything was known. Only on my promise to remain a 
spectator and not get mixed up in the disturbance was I allowed to leave. 

There was a large gathering at the house of a chemist named Robinet 
Everyone was eager to fight, but no one had arms. At this point, Etienne 
Arago walked in with a man named Guaja. "No arms?" he said. "There 
are plenty to be had at the armorers." 

Everybody rushed out. I pointed out the nearest armorer to Etienne 
and went home to get my own gun. I told my servant Joseph to put out 
my shooting costume. It not only seemed most suitable to the business 
in hand but, more important, it was least conspicuous. Halfway through 
dressing I heard a great uproar in the street and rushed to the window. 
Two mounted policemen had appeared and the crowd was shouting at 
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the sight of them. The policemen conferred for a moment, then took 
their bridles between their teeth and drew their pistols in one hand, 
their sabers in the other. The unarmed crowd ran into the side alleys and 
Dpen shops. Arago and Guaja hid in a corner and one shouted to the 
3ther, "Come on, it's time to begin!" 

The policemen rushed them at full gallop. Etienne and Guaja fired 
simultaneously. Both aimed at the same man and he fell, struck by two 
bullets. The other policeman turned back. They ran to the one on the 
ground who was dying, took his saber, pistol and powder box and 
carried him to La Charite. There, when the patients learned he had 
been wounded charging the people, they were all for finishing him off. 
The spirit ot revolution had penetrated even the hospitals! 

Meanwhile I had put on my jacket, picked up my gun, gamebag and 
powder horn, stuffed my pockets with shot and gone downstairs. The 
people crowded around me. Arago and Guaja had gone. 

"What should we do?" 

"Put up barricades," I replied. 

They brought me a crowbar and I began digging up the pavement 
Everyone was clamoring for arms. Three soldiers of the Garde Royale 
appeared at the end of the street. 

"So you are looking for arms," I said to those around me. "Here are 
three rifles coming toward you. All you have to do is take them." 

They rushed toward the soldiers who pulled up. I was the only 
armed man in the crowd. "My friends," I called to the soldiers, "give up 
your guns and no harm shall be done to you." 

They consulted a moment and obeyed. I had kept them covered. The 
people snatched the guns, but they were not loaded which accounted 
Eor the readiness with which the poor devils gave them up. The crowd 
shouted in triumph. The battle had begun with one gendarme killed and 
two soldiers taken prisoner, even though we had to let them go because 
we did not know what to do with them. 

We went on with our barricades, joined by a small group of students. 
[ was quite tired of turning up paving stones, so I gave my crowbar to the 
:all blond one who led the students. 

"Would you favor me with your name?" he asked. 

"Alexandre Dumas." 

"Mine is Bixio. Profession, medical student. If I get killed, here is my 
uard. Have the goodness to see that I am taken home. If you are wounded, 
[ will put my scientific knowledge at your disposal." 
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"Monsieur/* I replied, "I hope that neither your card nor your services 
will be required. But just the same I take the one and accept the other." 

We shook hands and our friendship dated from that moment. 

When the barricades were erected, we left them to be guarded by 
those who had built them. "Now," I said to Bixio, "I want to see what 
is happening at the National." 

At the door of the National I met Carrel. "So," I exclaimed, "you are 
here. I heard you had gone to the country with Thiers and Mignet." 

"There was some truth in the rumor," he said. "I did go with Thiers, 
Mignet and one other person whom I wished to place in safety." 

"Elisa?" I asked thoughtlessly. 

"Yes, my wife Elisa," Carrel emphasized. "But directly she was in a 
place of safety I returned here." 

Those who knew Carrel well knew Elisa whom, by way of giving me a 
lesson, he had referred to as his wife. He adored this lady who was in- 
deed adorable and the best and most devoted of women. There existed 
between them one of those liaisons which society proscribes but the 
heart respects a love which redeems the fault committed by such 
virtue that out of a sinner it creates a saint. 

We were joined now by a fine handsome lad of between twenty and 
twenty-two. Carrel held out his hand to him, "So it is you, Charras." 

Charras had been driven out of the Ecole Poly technique at the begin- 
ning of 1830 for singing the Marseillaise and crying "Vive Lafayette!" 
at a dinner. One of these offenses alone would have been enough to ex- 
pel him. Since the 26th he had been planning the part his old companions 
at the Ecole could play in the insurrection. He had put himself in touch 
with them at once and on the 27th had managed to distribute among 
them the Opposition journals that had appeared. At two o'clock, the 
graduate students, sergeants and sergeant-majors who had the right to go 
out as they liked had gone into the streets and returned to the Ecole to 
describe the streets seething with revolt and predict that a collision was 
inevitable. The excitement became intense. At seven they heard shots in 
the Rue Saint-Honore. The students gathered quickly in the billiard 
room and decided that four of their members should be sent to Laffitte, 
Lafayette and Casimir Perier to tell them the students were ready to 
throw themselves into the uprising.* 

Charras had sought out Carrel to ask where the fighting was taking 
place. But nobody seemed to know. There was a general idea that it 

* The failure of this plan is noted on p. 160. 
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was near the H6tel de Ville and from time to time the great bell of Notre- 
Dame could be heard ringing. As Charras had no arms he could take 
the direct route, while I, with my gun, had to retrace my steps. So 
Charras went his way, and I mine. 

When I reached the Pont de la Revolution I stopped short, unable to 
believe my eyes: the tricolor was flying from Notre-Dame! I experienced 
a strange feeling of emotion at the sight of the flag I had not seen since 
1815. 1 leaned against a parapet with arms outstretched and my eyes filled 
with tears. 

From La Greve a brisk fusillade burst forth and the smoke rose in 
dense clouds. The sight of my gun brought a dozen people around me. 

"Will you be our leader?" they cried. 

"Indeed I will," I replied. "Follow me." 

We crossed the Pont de la Revolution and made our way through the 
Rue de Lille. By the time I reached the Rue de Bac, I had fifty men, two 
drummers and a banner. Thirty of them had rifles. When we got to the 
top of the Rue Jacob it occurred to me to ask if they had ammunition. 
There were not ten cartridges among them. 

We went into the shop of an armorer whose arms had all been seized 
and asked if he could tell us where to find cartridges. He described a 
certain gentleman at the small gate of the Institut in the Rue Mazarine 
who was distributing powder. Though it seemed highly improbable that 
such a gentleman existed, the information proved correct. Each man 
armed with a gun received a dozen charges of powder, each man with 
a pistol, six. The gentleman did not keep bullets. These I hoped to get 
at Joubert's. Joubert was not there, but they gave me fifty bullets which 
I took back to my men. This allowed us barely two bullets to each gun, 
but we put our trust in Providence and continued on our way. There was 
no opposition to our march until, at the Quai des Fleurs, we found our- 
selves face to face with a whole regiment 

Thirty rifles and fifty rounds of ammunition were scarcely enough 
with which to attack fifteen hundred men. I made my men halt, ad- 
vanced to the regiment with my gun erect and indicated that I wished to 
speak with an officer. A captain came out to meet me; "What is your 
business, monsieur?" 

"A passage for myself and men." 

"Where are you going?" 

"To the Hdtel de Vffle.* 

"What for?" 
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"Why, to fight" 

He began to laugh. "Really, Monsieur Dumas, I didn't think you were 
as mad as that." 

"You know me?" I said. 

"I was on guard one night at the Odeon when Christine was being 
played and I had the honor of seeing you." 

"Then let us talk like two friends." 

"It seems to me that is what I am doing. You are a madman first of 
all because you risk getting yourself killed when it is not your calling 
to get killed. Secondly, you are mad to ask us to allow you to pass because 
you know very well we will not do so. Luckily for you the regiment has 
so far received no orders beyond the prevention of traffic. So long as 
no one fires on us, we shall fire on no one. Go and tell that to your men. 
And if you have enough influence over them, persuade them to return 
home/* 

"I thank you for your advice," I replied, laughing in my turn, "but I 
doubt whether my companions will be disposed to follow the latter part 
of it" 

I bowed and turned to go. 

"By the by," he said, "when will Antony be presented?** 

"When we have finished the Revolution, seeing that the Censorship 
has suppressed my play and that it needs nothing less than a revolution 
to permit the performance of it." 

He shook his head. "Then I am very much afraid, monsieur, that the 
play will never see daylight." 

"Are you? Well, here's to the first performance. If you would like seats 
for it, come to No. 25 Rue de 1'Universite and ask me for them." 

We bowed, he returned to his company and I rejoined my troop and 
told them all that had passed. Then we held counsel. 

"Upon my word," one of my men remarked, "the matter is easy 
enough. Do we or do not wish to go where there is fighting?" 

"We do." 

"Well, then, let us go down the Rue du Harlay, the Quai des Orfevres 
and return to the Pont Notre-Dame by the Rue de la Draperie and the 
Rue de la Cite." 

The proposition was unanimously accepted. Our two drums began to 
beat again and we hastened to put it into execution. 

A quarter of an hour after our departure from the Quai de 1'Horloge, 
we issued forth by the little street of Glatigny. We were in the nick of 
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time: they were going to make a decisive charge on the Hotel de Villa 
by the suspension bridge. Our two drums beat the charge and we ad- 
vanced at quick pace. We could see about a hundred men in the dis- 
tance (who composed pretty nearly the whole of the insurgent army) 
marching boldly toward the bridge, the tricolor at their head, when 
suddenly a piece of cannon raked the whole length of the bridge. 

The cannon was loaded with grapeshot and the effect was terrible. 
The tricolor disappeared, some eight or ten men fell, and a dozen to 
fifteen took to flight. But the fugitives rallied again at the cries of those 
who remained unmoved on the bridge. From our sheltered position by 
the parapet we fired on the gunners of the cannon. Two of them fell. 
They were instantly replaced and with indescribable rapidity the 
cannon was reloaded and fired a second time. There was frightful con- 
fusion on the bridge. Many of the assailants must have been killed or 
wounded to judge by the gaps in their ranks. One of our group shouted, 
"To the bridge!" 

We sprang forward, but we had not covered a third of the distance 
when the cannon thundered again and at the same moment the troop 
advanced on the bridge with fixed bayonets. Hardly twenty combatants 
survived that third discharge. Not only was there no longer any means 
of attacking, we could not dream of defending ourselves against four 
or five hundred men with fixed bayonets. A fourth discharge of the 
cannon killed three or four more of our men and hastened our retreat 
which, from that moment, might more accurately be described as a rout 

I thought I had done enough for one day, considering I was a novice 
in my military career. Also, cries around us announced the approach 
of soldiers. They were coming to take down the tricolor from the tower 
and to stop the ringing of the great bell of Notre-Dame, which boomed 
on with admirable persistence, dominating even the cannon. I regained 
the Quai des Orfevres and the same street by which I had passed 
triumphantly at the head of my fifty men only an hour before; I went 
down the Poie Mazarine and by the same door from which the gentleman 
had distributed powder I entered the house of my friend Lethiere. 

I was received even more cordially than usual. M. Lethiere held strong 
Liberal views, Mile. d'Hervilly was almost Republican. They gave me 
some of that famous rum arrack from Guadeloupe of which I was in- 
ordinately fond. It was good, after listening to the whistle of grapeshot 
and seeing fifty men mowed down, to find oneself among friends who 
embraced and shook hands with one and poured one out arrack. 
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At five Lethiere's son came in bringing news. Fighting was going on, 
or had gone on, in every quarter of Paris, The boulevards were on fire 
from the Madeleine to the Bastille; half the trees were cut down and 
had been used in the making of more than forty barricades. In the 
Faubourg and the Rue de Saint-Antoine enthusiasm had been extraor- 
dinary. They had crushed the soldiers coming from Vincennes under 
furniture flung from the windows. Even a piano had been thrown down. 
The troops were decimated. In the Louvre district the attack had ad- 
vanced as far as the place Saint-Germain-FAuxerrois. A colume of twenty 
men had marched to the battle headed by a violin which played Ran tan 
plan tire lire! 

The news was not bad, but there was nothing decisive about it. The 
people, the bourgeoisie and the young men had flung themselves pas- 
sionately into the insurrection. Those in high places held back. MM. 
Laffltte, Mauguin, Casimir Perier and Gerard were satisfied* with trying 
to draw up measures of conciliation. And while there were not more than 
twelve to thirteen thousand soldiers in Paris, there were fifty thousand 
within a radius of twenty-five to thirty leagues. It was quite possible that 
the next day the heroes of the 27th and 28th would have to leave Paris, if 
not France itself. 

I left the Lethieres at nine o'clock and returned home, not to sleep 
but to deposit my gun and ammunition. I meant to spend a good part 
of the night gathering information. I felt it was urgent to involve the 
leaders of the Opposition in some way. As I have said, I knew General 
Lafayette and I meant to try where Charras and the students had failed. 
I went to call on him. 

They told me he was out, and I was turning away in great disappoint- 
ment when I saw four men in the darkness. I thought I recognized the 
one in the middle, I approached and it was he, 

He recognized me and said, *Tm surprised I haven't seen you before 
this." 

"You are a difficult man to see, General," I replied, citing the reception 
Charras and his friends had received. 

"True," he said. "I found their names and gave orders they were to 
be admitted if they returned." 

"I can't speak for the others, General," I said, "but I doubt that Charras 
will. I hear he was killed near La Greve." 

"The poor young man." 

"It is not surprising, General. There was warm work there/* 
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"Were you there?" 

"Yes, but only for a short time." 

"What do you intend to do tomorrow?" 

"That, General, is the very question I was going to put to you." 

He leaned on my arm and took a few steps away from his companions. 
"I mean to leave the deputies. You can accomplish nothing with them." 

"Then why not act without them?" 

"If the people force me to it, I am ready to act." 

"May I repeat that to my friends?" 

"You may." 

"Adieu, General" 

He kept hold of my arm. "Don't get yourself killed and, no matter how 
things turn out, come and see me again." 

I ran to see fitienne Arago. All the revolutionary leaders were gathered 
at his house. I repeated what the General had said. 

"Let's go to the National," suggested Etienne. 

There Taschereau prepared a magnificent forgery. He and Charles 
Teste and Beranger concocted a Provisional Government composed of 
Lafayette, Gerard and the Due de Choiseul, and he issued a proclamation 
to which he signed their three names. The list of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was to be stuck on the walls of Paris, and the proclamation published 
in the Constitutionnel. I hardly need add that the Constitutionnel sincerely 
believed the signatures to be authentic. 

With an easier mind I returned to my lodgings. I was exhausted by 
my day's work and I slept like a log. 
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I was awakened next morning by Joseph who was standing at my bed- 
side shouting, "Monsieur, monsieur, don't you hear, there is fighting going 
on all around us. It sounds as if it were in the courtyard/' 

And indeed the firing did not seem far away. 

"Where is it from?" I asked. 

"Saint-Thomas-d'Aquin, monsieur." 

"What! From the church?" 

"No, the artillery museum. Monsieur knows there is a post there." 

"I'm going there," I exclaimed. "Quick, help me. Get me a glass of 
Madeira or Alicante. Those wretches will pillage everything." 

I remembered the archeological treasures there and I could see them 
now being scattered by people who did not know their value, marvelous 
works of art given to the first comer for a pound of tobacco or a package 
of cartridges. I dashed off toward Saint-Thomas-d'Aquin. The assailants 
had just been repulsed for the third time. They were attacking the museum 
by the two openings made by the Rue de Bac and the Rue Saint- 
Dominique, and the soldiers were raking them with deplorable ease. 

I looked at the houses in the Rue de Bac and figured that their rears 
must look on the Place Saint-Thomas-d'Aquin, This suggested a plan 
which I confided at once to one of the combatants. It was adopted. I 
knocked at the door of one of the houses and after a long wait it was 
opened. Eight or ten men went in with me and we rushed upstairs. I 
and three others reached the attic where I established myself as safely 
as if I were behind the parapet of a bastion. 

Then the firing began, but with very different results. In ten minutes 
the post lost five or six men. Suddenly all the soldiers disappeared and 
the firing died down. We thought it must be some kind of ambush, but 
the porter of the museum appeared at the door and signalled that the 
soldiers had left So we all went down. 

By the time I reached the museum some of the rebels were already 
crowding the corridors. "For God's sake, friends/' I begged, "respect 
the armor." 
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"A good Joke," replied one of the men. "It was to take the weapons 
that we broke in here." 

I realized there would be no way of saving the magnificent collection 
and decided that the best thing would be for me to take my share of the 
most valuable armor. If I kept it, it would be in the hands of one who 
knew how to appreciate it, and, if the collection was to be restored, in 
the hands of one who would give it up. I ran to where there was an 
equestrian piece of the Renaissance period. I seized a shield, helmet and 
sword which had once belonged to Frangois I, and a splendid arquebus 
which, according to tradition, Charles IX had used to fire on the 
Huguenots. I put the helmet on rny head, the shield on my arm, the 
arquebus on my shoulder and, bending under the weight, made my way 
to the Rue de FUniversite. 

"Monsieur," Joseph exclaimed when he saw me, "where have you been 
and whatever is all that old iron?" 

I did not attempt to correct Joseph's opinion of my booty. I merely 
told him to take off the helmet which was nearly suffocating me. I laid all 
the armor on the bed and rushed back for more. I next brought the 
cuirass, axe and the bulk of the arms. (Later I returned them all to the 
museum. ) 

The stripping of the museum was a curious spectacle. Everyone took 
what suited him best, and it is only fair to say that people chose the 
arms they thought best suited to fighting rather than the elaborately 
wrought ones. As a result, nearly all the collection of old muskets, flint 
and percussion caps, from the time of Louis XIV to the present, vanished. 

I met Delanoue who was searching everywhere for a gun. He told rne 
there was going to be a rallying of forces on the Place de FOdeon and I 
set off at a run. The Place de FOdeon was jammed. There must have 
been five or six hundred men there. Two or three pupils from the ficole 
Polytechnique were in command of companies. Among them I recognized 
Charras. So he had been neither killed nor wounded. This is what had 
happened: when he parted from Carrel, he went through the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain doing his utmost to procure a gun. But on July 28, 1830 
a gun was as scarce as JuvenaFs rara avis. So Charras announced: "I 
will go where there is fighting and place myself in the midst of it, 
and declare myself the heir to the gun of the first man who falls dead." 

Charras gained the Pont Notre-Dame and the suspension bridge 
before the Hotel de Ville. I have already described the three charges on 
the bridge. Charras was spun round under the blast of that hail of fire 
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and clung to Ms neighbor to keep from falling. But the man next to him 
had been mortally wounded, and he fell dragging Charras with him. 
Thence arose the rumor he had been killed. 

When I reached the Place de FOdeon, a piece of cannon had been 
taken from the post and was being drawn by five men through the Rue des 
Fosses-Monsieur-le-Prince. A carriage with three barrels of powder fol- 
lowed. These were broken open and their contents distributed. Everybody 
had some, either in his coat pocket or handkerchief or cap or tobacco 
pouch. Incredible as it may seem, men were smoking amidst all this. 
However they soon discovered that all the powder was useless and the 
best thing to do was make it into cartridges since they had two or three 
thousand bullets. Four men molded them out of lead gutters. All they 
lacked was paper. But the windows of the square were open and they 
had only to cry out, "Paper is wanted!" and soon the air was showered 
with projectiles of every description and shape. I was nearly knocked 
down by a copy of Gradus ad Pamassum. 

There were about a hundred old soldiers in the crowd. They set to 
work and in less than an hour had made and distributed 3,000 cartridges. 
Unless you had seen it you could not imagine the high spirits, anima- 
tion and gaiety that prevailed. Everybody shouted something: f< Vive la 
Republicjuer or "Vive la Charter One man in Charras' group made him- 
self hoarse by shouting "Vive Napoleon IIF 

They wanted to make Charras commander-in-chief but he refused, 
proposing in his place citizen Lothon, a fine tall young fellow whom he 
considered had more claim to the position since he rode a horse. And 
in truth, no general was ever seen afoot But Lothon violently protested 
the appointment. Nevertheless he was on the point of being obliged to 
yield when a gentleman came up to him and whispered, "Monsieur, if 
you will not be commander-in-chief, let me take your place. I am an ex- 
captain and I think I have a right to the honor/' 

"Monsieur," replied Lothon, "you do me a great service." Turning to 
the crowd he said, "You want a general? Then I introduce this gentle- 
man. He is an ex-captain who is covered with wounds and who would 
like to lead you." 

A hundred voices answered, "Bravo!" 

"Pardon me, monsieur, for covering you with wounds," said Lothon as 
he dismounted and offered his horse to the newly appointed com- 
mander, "but I thought it was the surest way of getting you promoted." 
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"There is no harm done," said the delighted captain. He addressed the 
crowd: "Are we ready?" 

"Yes!" 

"Then forward march. Beat the drums." 

The drums beat and they all went down the street singing the 
Marseillaise. At Bussy crossing, for strategic reasons, the troop was 
divided into three parts. One went toward the Rue Marguerite, another 
to the Rue Dauphin, and the third, to which I belonged, went straight 
on. We approached the Louvre by the Pont des Arts in order to take the 
bull by the horns. 

At every street corner I saw on the walls the bills announcing the 
nomination of the Provisional Government and the proclamation by 
MM. Lafayette, Gerard and Choiseul, calling the people to arms. What 
a strange effect it would have had on these gentlemen if they had been in 
my place and read what I read. 



CHAPTER 



31 



The Louvre presented a formidable appearance. All the windows were 
open and at each stood two Swiss guards. The Charles IX balcony had 
been made into a rampart by the use of mattresses and beyond we could 
see through the gratings of the gardens a double line of Swiss. In the 
foreground a regiment of cuirassiers wound in and out of the parapet 
like a snake whose head had already entered the Tuileries gate while its 
tail still trailed along the Quai de TEcole. Far in the background and 
almost invisible in a cloud of smoke stood the Louvre Colonnade. 

There was firing all along the quay. However both attack and defense 
were weak. Our arrival created a diversion just when the excitement had 
begun to flag. There were about a hundred and twenty of us. We divided 
in half, one part going back to the Pont Neuf side, the other by way of 
the Palais Mazarin to the small guardhouse. I installed myself behind 
the bronze lion nearest the Rue Mazarine. I thus had the great entrance 
of the palace on my right and, on my left, the small door to the apart- 
ments of the people who lived at the Institut. 

Most of the men in my company were shopkeepers, students and 
street boys. Only one out of fifteen had muskets. The street boys had 
either pistols, sabers or swords. One of the most rabid had only a 
bayonet. Whether it was from recklessness or ignorance of danger I 
cannot say, but it was always the street boys who marched in front. 

The heat was intolerable, without a breath of air stirring. The smoke 
from the Swiss guards 1 guns encircled the Louvre and hid the Royal 
troops from our view. Every now and then there was a rift in that curtain 
of smoke and this was the moment our marksmen waited for. It was 
seldom that we did not see two or three of their men totter and fall. 
On our side we had one killed and two wounded. One of the latter was 
a street boy who was hit in the thigh. He had not hid behind the parapet 
but had danced on top of it with a pistol in his hand. He went hopping 
away on one leg. 

At the end of a half hour of this futile fusillading two or three of our 
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men shouted, "To the Louvre! To the Louvre!" It was madness, of 
course. There were only a hundred or so of us against two or three hun- 
dred Swiss guards. But in such circumstances people do not stop to 
think. A drummer beat the charge and was the first to dash onto the 
bridge. All the street boys followed shouting "Vive la Charter After 
them came the main body of our troops. 

From my slightly elevated position I could distinguish a cannon in 
position. Up to then it had been silent. But as soon as the assaulters 
poured onto the bridge it went into action. The same thing that had 
occurred on the suspension bridge now took place on the Pont des 
Arts. The men wedged into the narrow space were whirled around. 
Five or six fell. Only three or four pressed forward. Twenty-five or 
thirty stood firm, the rest took to their heels. A platoon fire followed, and 
almost immediately after it the cannon roared again. At this there was 
no further thought of advancing. Two men dove into the Seine and swain 
to the Institut The rest retreated with lightning speed. In an instant the 
quay was deserted. 

I had thought out my own plan of retreat some time before. It was 
to be through the small door on my left I dashed to it from my hiding 
place and knocked with the butt end of my gun. It opened and as I 
slipped in and the porter was closing it behind me, a bullet pierced it, 
without wounding him. Inside I had quite a choice of friends. I went 
upstairs to see Mme. Guyet-Desfontaines. I was nearly dead with hunger 
and thirst. Bluntly I made my wants known. I was brought a bottle of 
Burgundy which I drank almost at one draught. Also a huge bowl of 
chocolate. I must have eaten everyone's breakfast 

I went home to change my shirt and replenish my stock of powder and 
bullets. But before I had taken my jacket off I heard a great uproar in 
the street. It was Charras and his troop returning from the barracks 
in the Rue de Babylone. There had been a frightful slaughter. To dis- 
lodge the Swiss Guards they had set fire to the barracks. They carried 
the red coats of the vanquished on the points of their bayonets and 
Charras wore a sleeve from a Swiss Guard's coat in place of a cockade. 
They were marching on the Tuileries. 

At the same moment the shouting and cries increased in intensity and 
from my window I saw thousands of letters and papers fluttering into the 
Tuileries 1 garden. It was the correspondence of Napoleon, Louis XVIII 
and Charles X that they were scattering to the winds. The Tuileries had 
been taken. 
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I rushed downstairs and joined the tail end of the procession as it 
entered the Tuileries. On the pavilion in the center the tricolor had 
replaced the white standard. The gates of the Carrousel had been forced 
open and people were pouring in at every door. Many of them were 
women. A student from the Ecole Polytechnique was being drawn 
about astride a cannon. Another, with a bullet through his chest, was 
lying on the staircase. They took him up to the first story and placed him 
on the throne. 

During the day tens of thousands of people took turns sitting there. 
Then they would go to the king's private study, then to his bedroom. 
The king's bed must have been very unusual. I never knew what went 
on in that room, but judging from the number of spectators around it 
and their shouts of laughter, something outrageous must have taken place 
in it. Perhaps it was a mock marriage of Democracy and Liberty. On and 
on went the crowd, following those who went ahead and being pushed by 
those who pressed behind. 

As I entered the library of the Duchesse de Berry I saw a copy of 
Christine bound in purple morocco and stamped with the duchess's 
arms lying on the table. I thought I had a right to appropriate it. In 
the courtyard, four men dressed in court dress and plumed hats were 
dancing to the piping of a fife and a violin. One of them had a cashmere 
shawl over his shoulder worth a thousand crowns. It was a safe bet he 
didn't have a five-franc piece in his pocket. 

How did it happen that the Louvre^ the Tuileries and Carrousel with 
their cuirassiers and lancers and Swiss, not to mention three or four 
thousand men in the garrison, had been taken by four or five hundred 
insurgents? First, because of the admirable courage of the insurgents. 
But afterwards it must be confessed it was due to what out of considera- 
tion for those who decline to believe in Divine intervention in human 
affairs, we will call luck. 

The Due de Raguse, who had concentrated his forces around the Car- 
rousel, learned that the soldiers stationed at the Place Vendome had been 
to confer with the people. The capture of the Place Vendome would mean 
the occupation of the Rue de Rivoli, the conquest of Place Louis XV, in a 
word that the retreat to Saint-Cloud and Versailles would be cut off. The 
Louvre was guarded by two battalions of Swiss. One was enough for its 
defense. So the marshal decided to replace the troops on the Place Ven- 
d6me who were threatening defection with one of the Swiss battalions. M. 
de Salis, who commanded the Swiss, was all the more ready to obey since 
one of his battalions had been defending the Louvre since morning while 
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the other had been standing with arms at rest in the courtyard. He natu- 
rally decided to send the one that had been doing the fighting and ordered 
the fresh battalion to take the place of the fatigued one. But he made 
a mistake: he ordered the tired battalion to go down before ordering the 
fresh one to come up. 

This maneuver was executed at the very moment when the attackers 
were at the height of their fervor. They saw the Swiss retire, heard the 
fire grow feebler and then die altogether. They thought the enemy was 
beating a retreat and they sprang forward. The impetus of the attack 
was so great that, before the second battalion had taken its place, the 
people had entered, spread over the deserted rooms on the ground floor 
and were firing from the windows on the courtyard. 

The Swiss, taken by surprise, not knowing whether their companions 
were retreating or retiring on orders, recoiled and fell over each other 
without even attempting to return the fire that was decimating their 
ranks. They crashed through the door leading out on the Place du 
Carrousel in complete rout. Fear turned to terror, terror to panic. Re- 
sistance was no longer possible. 

The Due de Raguse was among the last to withdraw. He left just as 
Joubert was planting the tricolor above his head and the people were 
throwing documents from the king's study. He saw a piece of cannon 
being taken away, and at his command it was replaced in its battery and 
a final volley fired at the Tuileries which had ceased to be the dwelling 
place of kings and become the people's prize. This last shot did no 
harm except to cut one of the charming little grooved columns of 
Delorme's masterpiece, thus assuming the character of a final salute to 
the tricolor waving over the Pavilion de FHorologe. 

The Revolution of 1830 was accomplished. It was not accomplished 
by those cautious actors of the past fifteen years' comedy who hid in 
the wings while the people played that bloody three days* drama; not by 
Casimir P^rier, Laffitte, Benjamin Constant, Sebastiani, Guizot, Mauguin, 
Choiseul, Odilon Barrot and the three Dupins. These actors were not 
even in the wings. That would have been too near the stage. They were 
hermetically sealed at home. The only mention of a resistance with them 
was one legally organized. While the Louvre and Tuileries were being 
taken they were in their drawing rooms discussing terms which many 
of them even then considered too bold. No, the Revolution of 1830 
was accomplished by those I saw at work, and who saw me in their 
midst, the brave youths of the heroic proletariat who lit the fires but 
extinguished them with their blood. 



CHAPTER 



32 



When I left the Tuileries I had a sudden burning desire to find out how 
Oudard felt now about the Due d'Orleans' loyalty toward Charles X. So 
I went to No. 216 Rue Saint-Honore. At the Place de TOd<on I had been 
nearly knocked down by Gradus ad Parnassum. Now I was nearly knocked 
down by a dead body. They were throwing the Swiss out of the windows 
without any warning to the passersby below. 

I went to the offices of the Palais-Royal. There was no sign of Oudard. 
However an office boy told me in confidence I would probably find him 
at Laffitte's. I have previously related how I made the acquaintance of 
that famous banker through a favor he did for me. I therefore made my 
way to his mansion, confident I would not be looked upon as an intruder. 
The streets were so crowded it took me over an hour to get there. 

By making good use of his arms and feet, a sergeant of the 53rd 
Regiment had managed to push his way into the drawing room of the 
H6tel Laffitte. He had announced that his regiment was on the point 
of fraternizing with the people and he asked that some person of high 
rank be sent so that their going over to the revolutionary side might not 
look like an ordinary defection. Colonel Heymes in civilian dress and 
M. Jean-Baptiste Laffitte went, together with some members of the 
National Guard whom they recruited on the way. This regiment arrived 
at the same time I did. Five officers entered the council hall and I 
trailed in after them. 

M. Laffitte was near the garden window. Behind him was Beranger, 
and to one side Lafayette. In the recess of the second window, Georges 
Lafayette stood talking to M. Laroche, M. Laffitte's nephew. Thirty or 
forty deputies were conversing in little groups. Suddenly a frightful 
sound of firing was heard and immediately the cry arose, "The Royal 
Guard is marching on the Hotel!** I have seen many spectacles at the 
Opera- Coraique and the Cirque, but I have never seen such a change of 
scene as now took place. You would have thought every deputy had 
been standing on a trap door and had disappeared at a signal. In the 
turn of a hand there remained in the room only Laffitte calmly seated in 
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a chair, Lafayette who raised his noble and venerable head and took a 
step toward the door as if to face the danger, Georges Lafayette who 
rushed to his father and five officers who formed a bodyguard around 
M. Laffitte. All the others had vanished through private doors or jumped 
out the windows. 

I was intending to take advantage of the situation and present myself 
to the master of the house when Lafayette stopped me. 

"What the devil is the matter?" he asked. 

"I have no idea, General," I replied, "but I can assure you that neither 
the Swiss nor the Royal Guards are here. I saw them leave and by this 
time they must be nearer Saint-Cloud than the Hotel Laffitte." 

An officer appeared and solved the riddle. The soldiers of the 6th Regi- 
ment had met those of the 53rd and followed their example of siding 
with the people, in token of which they had fired their rifles in the air. 
With this explanation we went in search of the missing deputies. We found 
them here, there and everywhere. Only two failed to answer the roll call. 
However we discovered them at last, hiding in the barn. 

A few minutes later a deputation was introduced. It had taken Tasch- 
ereau's placards and proclamation as genuine and come to beg General 
Lafayette and General Gerard to assume their duties. "My friends," replied 
Lafayette, "if you think I can be of help to the cause of liberty, make use 
of me." 

Everyone present went up to Lafayette to offer him congratulations. But 
I did not hear what they said for I was running through the antechamber 
and courtyard and out onto the street shouting, "Make way for General 
Lafayette who is going to the Hotel de Ville!" 

What a splendid thing is Liberty! An immortal and infallible goddess. 
The Convention had its day. The Directory, the Consulate, the Empire and 
the Restoration aU passed away and heads and crowns fell with them. 
But the man whom Liberty had consecrated as king of the people in 1789 
found himself once again king of the people in 1830. 

Lafayette went out leaning on Carbonnel and accompanied by a deputy. 
Everybody men, women and children formed a procession behind the 
illustrious old man whom we honored and glorified because we knew he 
embodied the chief principles of the Revolution. The people suggested he 
should have a horse, but he refused. So it took nearly an hour and a half 
to go to the Hotel de Ville, which he reached at half -past three. 

Meanwhile at the H6tel de Ville people had noticed at about seven 
in the morning that it had been evacuated. It was important that someone 
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take possession. So Baude and fitienne Arago went. From that moment, 
visionary as it was, the Provisional Government was installed in office 
and a man had arisen who did not shrink from the responsibilities that 
made so many hold back; Baude. He constituted himself Secretary of the 
non-existent government, issued numerous orders, proclamations and 
decrees, which he signed: "Baude, Secretary to the Provisional Govern- 
ment" 

By eleven o'clock the municipal safe had been opened and found to 
contain five million francs. The master bakers were summoned and de- 
clared Paris was provisioned for a month. Commissions were set up in all 
the arrondissernents with orders to report to the Hotel de Ville. Five or six 
patriots rallied around Baude and became his working staff. One of them 
was Etienne Arago, who stuck the orders and decrees issued by Baude 
between the barrel and the ramrod of his gun and thus carried them to the 
offices of the National 

While bearing one of these the proclamation announcing the down- 
fall of the Bourbons he met a former actor named Charlet who was walk- 
ing in front of an immense crowd conducting a man in a general's uniform. 
The man was General Dubourg. No one knew who he was or where he 
had come from or whether he had bought or borrowed his general's uni- 
form, but the epaulettes were missing and this was an important item. 
Charlet fetched a pair from the property room of the Opera-Comique. 

"What is all this crowd?" fitienne asked Charlet. 

"It is General Dubourg starting for the Hotel de Ville." 

"And who is General Dubourg?" 

"General Dubourg is General Dubourg/' 

And indeed there was no other explanation to be offered. General 
Dubourg had presented himself to Higonnet and Degoussee the previous 
day at the Maine des Petits-Peres. "Gentlemen," lie had asked, "do you 
need a general?*' 

"A general?" Degoussee repeated. "In revolutionary times you need only 
a tailor to make a general, and given sufficient tailors, you'll have plenty 
of generals/' 

Dubourg took special note of the words. But instead of going to a tailor, 
lie went to a second-hand clothes dealer. 

By hurrying a little, fitienne was able to deliver his dispatch at the 
National and return to the Hotel de Ville before General Dubourg ar- 
rived. 
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"Baude," he said, "do you know who is coming? General Dubourg. Do 
you know him?" 

"Not from Adam. Is he in uniform?". 

"Yes." 

"Good. A uniform will go down well. Well put him in the back room 
and show him off when the occasion requires it." 

General Dubourg entered to shouts of "Vive le General Dubourg!" They 
took him to a back room and asked him what he wanted. 

"A bit of bread and a chamber pot," replied the general "I am dying of 
hunger and I want to make water." 

While his wants were being satisfied Baude brought him two proclama- 
tions to sign. One he signed readily, but he refused on the other. So Baude 
with a shrug of his shoulders signed it himself. 

In fairness to General Dubourg, it should be said that when General 
Lafayette arrived he did not attempt to contest his position. He came 
forward to receive him, bowing respectfully and saying, "A tout seigneur, 
tout honneur" 

For five hours he had been master of Paris. And for two of them his 
name had been on every lip. 



CHAPTER 



33 



I was determined not to lose sight of what was happening at the Hotel 
de Ville. I made my way through the crowds and entered the great hall. 
Odilon Barrot, secretary of the Municipal Commission, was writing at 
a table. Another secretary, and a rival one, was seated opposite him: 
M. Hippolyte Bonnelier, Lafayette's secretary. 

I decided to spend the night and appealed to Bonnelier who took me 
to a kind of private office. I began to make notes of all I had seen that 
day, but I had not written more than four lines when I felt my eyes closing. 
I arranged two armchairs like a camp bed and in spite of the horrible 
tumult going on 1 slept. I awoke in broad daylight. I had not shaved or 
changed my linen for three days and felt I must go home. 1 sought out 
Bonnelier. He signified he had something to show me and slipped a paper 
in my hand. 

"Make a copy of it if you wish," he said, "but whatever you do, don't 
lose mine/* 

"What is it?" 

"Neuilly, 3:15 A.M. . . . Oudard Messenger . . . Rubrique Laffitte." 

I took a pen and copied it word for word. 

The Due d'Orleans is at Neuilly with all his family. The royal troops are 
near him at Puteaux. It needs only an order from the court to remove him 
from the nation which may find in him a powerful security for its future 
safety. It is proposed to approach him in the name of the constituted au- 
thorities, suitably accompanied, and to offer him the crown. If he raises 
scruples of delicacy of feelings with regard to family connections he will 
be informed that his residence in Paris is essential to the tranquillity of 
France and that he must be put in safety. The absolute certainty of this 
measure can be relied on and there is moreover no doubt that the 
Due d'Orleans will not lose any time in associating himself heart and soul 
with the wishes of the nation. 

The original was not in Oudard's handwriting. 

Now let us see what had happened. Bohain and Nestor Roqueplan were 
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expecting fitienne Arago for breakfast at Gobillard's. On his way there 
he was stopped by Bohain's servant. 

"Oh, monsieur," cried the worthy fellow, "do you know where my master 
is? I was sent by his brother-in-law, M. Lhuillier to tell him the Dae de 
Chartres has been arrested at Montrouge." 

"Who has had him arrested?" 

"M. Lhuillier, the mayor of the village, and he wants to know what 
to do with him." 

"Humph," muttered a man sitting on the pavement with a rifle between 
his legs, munching a piece of bread, "we can tell him what to do with 
him." He got up and shouted, "Listen, friends, the Due de Chartres has 
been arrested at Montrouge. Whoever would like a taste of the prince's 
flesh, come with me!" 

fitienne flew to the cafe. "Look here," he said to Bohain, "your servant 
has spread the news that the Due de Chartres is a prisoner in your 
brother-in-law's hands, and a score of rascals have set out to kill him." 

"The devil," exclaimed Bohain. "It must be stopped." 

"What shall we do?" 

"Put yourself at their head and hold them back as long as you can 
while one of us warns General Lafayette of the duke's danger. Mean- 
while a man will be sent post haste to M. Lhuillier to release the duke 
before your men get there." 

"Good," said fitienne, "but don't lose any time." Then, putting himself 
at the head of a group of thirty men he cried, "To Montrouge, my friends! 
to Montrouge!" 

When General Lafayette was informed, he sent M. Comte off to 
Montrouge with a letter: "In a free country every man should be allowed 
to go wherever he likes. Permit M. le Due de Chartres to return to Joigny 
at the head of his hussars and await the orders of the Government." 

At two in the afternoon fitienne returned covered with dust and sweat. 
The Due de Chartres had been saved. One event in particular had helped 
Arago. When they had reached the Maine barrier they were stopped, 
since no troops were allowed to leave Paris. The men's first impulse was 
to force their way, but they finally consented to parley with the sentries 
and ended up by fraternizing with them. Arago ordered bread and wine 
for them while he undertook to go ahead in search of information. An 
hour later he reached Montrouge. The Due de Chartres had just left, 
fitienne took a copy of Lafayette's letter to justify the duke's release and 
carried it back to the men. They received the news in very bad humor, 
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and he could pacify them only by promising to take them to the Hotel 
de Ville and give them all the powder they wanted. 

He had thus come back with the two-fold purpose of reporting the 
news of the duke's flight and of keeping his promise to the men. But he 
had some difficulty with the latter. There had been such a waste of 
powder that no one knew where to get any. 

"I give you my word of honor/' Lafayette said to fitienne, "that if 
Charles X were to return to Paris, we should not have four thousand 
rounds to fire with!" 

I heard this answer, and when Arago had gone away, I went up to 
Lafayette. 

"General," I said to him, "didn't I hear you tell Arago just now that you 
were short of powder?" 

"Quite true," the general said, 'l^ut perhaps I was wrong in mention- 
ing it* 

"Will you let me go and fetch some?" 

"Where from?" 

"Wherever there may chance to be any, either at Soissons or at La 
Fere." 

"They will not give you any." 

"Then I will take it." 

"By force?" 

"Why not? The Louvre has already been taken by forcer 

Tou are certainly mad, my friend," the general replied. 

"I swear I am sane enough!** 

"Come, come, go home, you are tired out, past talking almost. They 
tell me you spent the night here." 

"General, give me an order to get powder.* 

"Nothing of the land." 

"Do you really mean you don't wish me to go?" 

"I do not wish to have you shot." 

"Thank you, but pray be good enough then to give me a free pass to 
General Gerard's presence." 

"Why, yes, I will do that willingly. Monsieur Bonnelier, draw up a pass- 
port for M. Dumas." 

"Bonnelier is busy, General; I will do it myself, and you can sign it 
immediately. You are quite right, I must go home, for I am quite done up!" 

I went to a table and drew up the following passport; 
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"In spite of that, he still recommended your proposal to me?" I suc- 
ceeded in convincing him. "Why did he not himself issue the order?" 

"Because he maintained, General, that orders to be given to the mili- 
tary authorities are your business, and not his." 

General Gerard bit his lips. "It is impossible! I cannot compromise my- 
self so far as to issue such an order." 

I looked him straight in the face. "Why not, General?" I said. "I am will- 
ing enough to compromise myself to the extent of carrying it out!" 

The general shuddered and stared at me in return. 

"No, no!" he said, "I cannot. Apply to the Provisional Government." 

"Ah! yes, that Provisional Government of yours! It will be an easy 
matter if I can find it, but I have been looking all over for it. I have 
asked all sorts of people to point it out to me, and when I have gone where 
I was directed, I have only found a large empty hall with a table in the 
middle, on which stood empty bottles of wine and beer, and in one 
corner a desk and a sort of minute book on it. Believe in me, General, 
since I believe in reality and not shadows, and sign the order I want." 

"And you are ready to bear the responsibility yourself of whatever 
harm may come of it?" 

"Would you like me to give you a repudiation of all responsibility 
with respect to my person before I go?" 

"You can write the order yourself." 

"On condition, General, that you will copy it completely in your own 
handwriting afterwards. It will have more weight if it is autographed." 

"Very well." 

1 took up a piece of paper and wrote this rough draft: 

The military authorities of the town of Soissons are asked to hand over 
immediately to M. Alexandra Dumas all the powder that can be found 
either in the powder magazine or in the town. 

PAHIS, 30 July 1830 

I presented the paper to General Gerard, who read it and re-read it. 
Then he took up a pen, saying, "Since you really wish it" He signed iny 
order, 

"Thanks, General" 

"Are you really satisfied?" 

"Very well satisfied" 

"Then you are not hard to please.** 
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He returned to the drawing room, I still held the pen and above his 
name I wrote "Minister for War/' 

The first interpolation had succeeded so well that I ventured a second. 
Thanks to my second one the order now read as follows: 

The military authorities of the town of Soissons are asked to hand over 
to M. Alexandre Dumas immediately all the powder that can be found 
either in the powder magazine or in the town. 

Minister of War, 

GERARD 
PARIS, 30 July 1830 

But this was not all I had an order for the military authorities signed 
Gerard. I also wanted a similar address to the civil authorities signed by 
Lafayette. I laid great store by General Gerard's military reputation, but I 
counted still more upon General Lafayette's popularity. Besides, one of 
the signatures would supplement the other. 

When I returned to the Hotel de Ville I asked to see Lafayette. 

"Well," he said, "haven't you gone to bed yet?" 

"No, General, I am just off." 

"To what place?" 

"Soissons." 

"Without an order?" 

"I have one from General Gerard.** 

"Did Gerard give you an order?" 

"With great joy, General." 

"Indeed! I should very much like to look at it** 

"Here it is." 

"Minister for War?" he said, after he had read it. 

"He thought that would assist my purpose." 

"Then he did well " 

"Will not you also give me something?** 

"What is it you want?" 

"An invitation to the civil authorities to second the revolutionary move- 
ment which I am going to try to proclaim to the town. You know well 
enough that I could not hope to succeed unless through the instrumental- 
ity of some popular surprise." 

"All right! It shall not be said that, since you risk your life in the under- 
taking, I, on my side, risk nothing." 
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"He took up a pen, and wrote the following proclamation entirely in 
his own fine handwriting: 

To the Citizens of the town of Soissons 

CITIZENS You are acquainted with the events that have been happen- 
ing in Paris during the three ever-memorable days that have just gone by. 
The Bourbons have been driven out, the Louvre is taken, and the people 
are masters of the capital. But the three days' victors may be deprived 
of the victory they have so dearly bought, for want of ammunition. They, 
therefore, apply to you in the person of one of our combatants, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, who comes to make a fraternal appeal to your patriotism 
and devotion. All the powder that you can send to your brothers in Paris 
wiU be considered as an offering to your country. 

For the Provisional Government, the Commander- 
General of the National Guard, 

LAFAYETTE 
HdxEL DE VILLE t>E PARIS, 30 July 1830 

I embraced General Lafayette, and I descended the steps from the 
H6tel de Ville as fast as I could. It was now three in the afternoon. The 
gates of Soissons, being a fortified town, were shut at eleven at night, I 
must, therefore, reach Soissons before eleven and I had twenty-four leagues 
to go. I caught sight of a young painter called Bard, a friend of mine, 
in the square. He was a handsome young fellow of eighteen, with a face 
as calm and impassive as a fifteenth-century marble statue. I was seized 
with a desire to have a traveling companion, if it should only be for the 
purpose of getting me properly buried in case the prophecies of the two 
generals, Lafayette and Gerard, should come true. I went up to him. 

"Ah, Bard, old friend," I said, "what are you doing?" 

"I?" he said, "I am looking on. It's a queer game, is it not?" 

"What have you been doing during it?" 

"Nothing. I have no arms except an old halberd that lies in my studio." 

"How would you like to make up for lost time?" 

"There is nothing I should like better." 

"Then come along with me." 

"Where?" 

"To get yourself shot" 

"I should love it." 

"Great! Run off to my rooms and fetch my double-barrelled pistols, 
have my horse saddled, and then come and rejoin me at Le Bourget" 
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"What is Le Bourget?" Bard asked. 

"Le Bourget is the first relay posting-station on the road to Soissons." 

"Why take your horse, if there is a relay post?" 

"Just in case the post-master should have sent out all his horses or they 
may have been seized. If we find a carriage we will take It. If we only 
find one horse, we will ride side by side at full speed. If we find neither 
one nor the other we shall still have my horse, and you must ride behind 
me. Go and fetch my horse and the pistols, and whichever reaches Le 
Bourget first will wait for the other/ 7 

"I will fly the whole way!" cried Bard, as he dashed off. 

"And I also/' I replied, as I ran off down the Rue de la Vannerie, which 
led straight into the Rue Saint-Martin, my most direct way for reaching 
La Villette. 

By the time I reached Villette I could not put one leg after the other. 
By good luck, I caught sight of a trap. "Driver," I said, "ten francs if you 
take me to Bourget!" 

The horse was a slow one, but the driver was a good patriot. When 
he knew how great a hurry I was in and the object of my journey he said, 
"Oh! it's no wonder then that my horse will not trot any faster, for I 
christened him Polignac. But don't worry, we'll get there all right* 

He took hold of his whip by the lash end, struck the horse with the 
handle instead of the thong, and shouted, "Giddap, get along, Polignac!" 
By dint of shouting, swearing and lashing we reached Bourget in an 
hour's time. I paid the ten francs agreed upon, and went into the posting- 
house yard. The posting-master was just harnessing a horse to a trap. I 
gave him my name, showed him the order from General Gerard and 
General Lafayette's proclamation, and asked him to provide me with the 
necessary means of fulfilling my mission. 

"Monsieur Dumas," he said, "I was readying my horse to go to Paris 
in search of information, but there is now no need to go since you bring 
such excellent news. I will therefore put post-horses into the trap and take 
you as far as MesniL If you do not find a conveyance there, you can 
keep my trap, and on your return replace it in the coachhouse." 

"Pardon," I replied. "I am waiting for a companion who is coming 
from Paris with my horse and pistols. I intend, if you will allow me, to 
leave my horse here in exchange for your trap/* We gazed down the road 
as far as we could see, but nothing was yet in sight. "We shall have 
time," I said, "to rig up a tricolor flag,** 
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"What for?" he asked. 

"To put on your trap. It will indicate our opinions, and will prevent 
our being arrested for fugitives." 

He crossed the street, went into a draper's shop, bought half a yard 
each of white, blue and red merino, got the people to sew the three half 
yards together, and nailed them to a broom handle. The flag was ready 
in ten minutes and it cost twelve francs, broomstick included. We fast- 
ened it with two cords to the hood of the trap. As we were finishing we 
caught sight of Bard who arrived on my horse at full gallop. 

"Ah!" he said, "I am glad to see that you have got a carriage, for I 
am dreadfully saddle sore!" Then, as he stepped to the ground, he said, 
"There are your horse and pistols." 

"You did not think to bring a shirt too." 

"No, I didn't! I don't think you mentioned anything about a shirt." 

"No, it is my own fault. Hand the horse to the stable lad, take the 
pistols and be sharp and get in. It is five o'clock already!" 

"A quarter to five," the post-master remarked, looking at his watch. 

"Do you think we shall reach Soissons before eleven tonight?" 

"It will be a difficult job, but so many miracles have happened the last 
three days that it would not be impossible for you to perform this one." 
He gave orders to the postillion to mount the horse. "Off you go! and 
keep the horse at a gallop all the way." 

"You know the pistols aren't loaded," Bard said. 

"All right, we will load them at Villers-Cotterets." 

By a quarter to six we were at Mesnil. We had covered nearly four 
leagues in the hour. 

Luckily there were fresh horses at the post. Our postillion here got 
another postboy to take up the running, and, in order that we might 
make even better speed, they put in three horses this time instead of two. 
I wanted to pay for the stage we had just done, but the posting-master 
had given his orders and the postillion refused to take the money, I gave 
him ten francs for himself. He commended us to the fresh postboy and 
we set off at top speed. Fortunately, the trap was well seasoned and in 
an hour we were at Dammartin. Our tricolor flag produced the desired 
sensation. The people came out all along our route and exhibited en- 
thusiasm. By the time we reached our relay at Dammartin half the town 
had collected around us. 

We resumed our journey and by twenty to eight we were at Nanteuil. 
We had only three hours and twenty minutes left and still had twelve 
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leagues to go. It was not likely we could manage it, but my principle 
always is not to despair so long as there is any vestige of hope left. And 
not even then! At Nanteuil we again changed horses, and the tricolored 
flag had its usual effect. Nothing was known of Paris doings, so we brought 
the first really definite news. They gave us an old postillion, to whom I 
shouted, "Four leagues an hour, and three francs as tip/' 

"All right, all right," said the old fellow, "I know my business. I've 
driven the General." 

"Very well then, if you have driven my father, you know he liked fast 
driving. I take after him/* 

"Oh, Mr. Dumas," said the postillion I was leaving behind, "I pity you; 
you have a bad customer to deal with/' 

"I will make him go, never fear. Levasseur," I shouted to him, "I 
told you three francs for yourself if we reach Levignan by half past 
eight/' 

"If we don't get there by half past eight we shall by nine. I know my 
business." 

"You understand," I repeated, "I will be at Levignan by half past 
eight/' 

"Bah! only kings say I will/* 

"There is no longer a king. Come, come, quicker, quicker!" 

"Let us climb the rise first, and then we will see about it/* 

So we climbed the rise and then old Levasseur put his horses to the 
trot. 

"Oh! Levasseur, this won't do at all/' I said. "Faster." 

"Faster? It is forbidden " 

"Forbidden by whom?" 

"By the rules! I know my business!" 

"Let me get down." 

The carriage stopped. I got out and cut a branch from an elm by the 
roadside. 

"Look here," he said, looking on with great uneasiness, "you are not 
cutting that switch to whip my horses, I hope?" 

"We shall see about that " 

"Oh, we shall, shall we? I'm not afraid of you because you have a gun." 

"Look here, Levasseur, you know your business as a postillion. I know 
mine as a traveler. Your idea is to go as slow as possible, while mine is to 
go as fast as I can." I drew out my watch. "You have two minutes in which 
to put your horses to the gallop.** 
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"And if I don't?" 

T shall do it myself/' 

"Well, it will be interesting to see how it comes out." 

He began to strike up the lament of Saint-Roch. While all this was 
taking place we had been going at a slow trot. 

"Look here, Levasseur," I said, at the end of the first couplet, "I warn 
you one minute has gone already." 

Levasseur began intoning the second at the top of his voice. Just as 
he was going to begin the third I gave his horses a sound whack across 
their quarters with the stick. They made a leap forward and set off at 
full trot. 

"Now, now, what are you doing?" asked the postillion. 

Instead of replying, I redoubled my blows and thrashed the horses into 
a gallop. 

"Oh! curse it, curse it, is that what you mean? Let me get down for a 
second and you shall see, indeed! Ah! you will have to settle with me. 
Whoa! Whoa! Good heavens, will you stop it?" 

It was in vain he cried "Whoa!" or reined in his horses. They reared, 
but galloped all the same. Unluckily my elm branch broke and I was 
disarmed. But the horses were so well started that he didn't manage to 
pull them up for a hundred yards. 

"Confound it all!" he shouted. "When I have stopped my horses you 
shall answer for this!" 

"And, what do you intend to do, Levasseur?" I asked, laughing. 

"Unharness them, and leave you and your trap in the middle of th 
road. We shall see if it is allowable to put the poor beasts into such a 
state." By degrees he calmed the horses down. 

"Hand me one of my pistols," I said to Bard, 

"You aren't going to blow his brains out?" 

"I am, indeed!" 

'They are not loaded." 

**I am going to load them" 

Bard gazed at me in terror. I put a percussion cap on each nipple and 
rammed a wad down the centre of each barrel. I had just finished when 
the carriage pulled up and the postillion got down, swearing, to unfasten 
the traces as he had threatened. I waited for him, pistol in hand. 

"Look here, Levasseur," I said, "if you touch those traces I shall smash 
your head for you." 
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He raised his eyes and saw the two muzzles of the pistol, "Stuff and 
nonsense!" he said, "you daren't kill people in that fashion!" He put his 
hands to the traces. "The horses are mine and, when they are over- 
driven, I unharness them." 

"Have you a wife and children?" 

The question struck him as a strange one. "Yes, I have a wife and four 
children, a boy and three girls." 

"Well, then, Levasseur, Tm warning you that if you do not let the 
traces alone the Republic will be obliged to grant a pension to your 
family." 

He began to laugh and to grip the traces with both hands. I pressed 
the trigger, the cap exploded and the wad hit my man in the middle of 
his face. He thought he was killed and fell backwards, his face between 
his hands, half fainting. Before he had recovered from the shock and 
astonishment I had drawn off his boots, put them on my own legs, jumped 
astride the saddle horse, and we set off at full gallop. Bard nearly fell 
to the floor of the carriage with laughing. When we had gone three or four 
hundred yards, I turned round and saw that old Levasseur had sat up and 
begun to collect his senses. 

I had still nearly a league and a half to make, but I made up the lost 
time and did it in seventeen minutes. I reached the post at Levignan with 
a grand flourish of the whip and, when I pulled the horses up, two per- 
sons appeared on the threshold. One was the posting-master, M. Labbe, 
himself; the other my old friend Cartier, the timber merchant. I related the 
story of old Levasseur and informed them of all that had happened in 
Paris. 

It was now half past eight. I had only two hours and a half in which 
to reach Soissons, and there were still nine long leagues to travel. I asked 
M. Labbe for horses. He brought them immediately and in five minutes 
they were harnessed. 

"By heavens," said Cartier to Labbe, *Tm going along with them. I'm 
curious to know how it will end." And he got in with us. 

We reached Villers-Cotterets under the hour, and there quite an 
ovation awaited me. I had to do a lot of explaining to make them under- 
stand my costume, my rifle, my sunburnt condition, the trap, the tricolor 
flag and why Bard and Cartier were with me. Everybody in that beloved 
countryside loved me and they cried in unison, "Don't go to Soissons! 
Soissons is a Royalist town!" 
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"I not only intend to go to Soissons," I replied, "but I shall do all in 
my power to reach it before eleven o'clock, even if I have to give twenty 
francs in tips to the postillions." 

"If you offer them forty, you will not reach there in time," said a voice I 
knew, "But you will get there by midnight and they will let you enter." 

The voice was that of one of my friends who lived at Soissons. "Ah! is it 
Hutin!" I exclaimed. "How then will I get in?'* 

"You will get in because I shall go with you and insist on it. I belong 
to Soissons and know the gatekeeper." 

"Wonderful! How much time do we have?" 

"The whole night but it would be best to arrive before one o'clock." 

"Good! Then we can have supper first?" 

"Where are you going to have it?" 

Ten voices shouted, "With me! With me! With us!" And they began 
to pull at me from front, from behind, by the lappets of my coat and 
the cord of my powder horn and the strap of my gun and the ends of my 
cravat. 

"Excuse me," said another voice, "but he has been previously engaged." 
It was my old head clerk, 

I turned toward my many hosts. "It is quite true, I promised Paillet 
the last time he was in Paris to come and dine with him." 

While I was eating, I had to relate the history of that marvelous epoch- 
making three days, not a single detail of it having penetrated so far as 
Villers-Cotterets. There were many exclamations of admiration. I next 
passed on to my own mission. And here enthusiasm cooled down. When 
I announced that I counted on taking alone, by myself, all the powder 
in a military town of eight thousand inhabitants and eight hundred sol- 
diers, my poor friends looked at one another and said, as General La- 
fayette had said, "Why, you must be mad!" 

But more serious still than this unanimous opinion of the inhabitants 
of Villers-Cotterets was that of Hutin, a native of Soissons, who agreed. 
"However," he added, "as I said I would make the attempt with you, 
I will do so. Only it is a hundred to one that before this time tomorrow 
we shall have been shot." 

I turned toward Bard. "What did I say to you when I proposed you 
should accompany me, Seigneur Raphael?" I said. 

"You said, 'Will you come with me and get yourself shot?" 

"And your reply?" 

**I replied I should be only too happy." 
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I turned to Hutin again, "You are still coming?" 

"Of course I am." 

I raised my glass. "My friends, tomorrow evening meet again here! 
Cartier, a dinner for twenty, on condition that it is eaten whether we are 
dead or alive. Here are two hundred francs for the dinner!" 

"You shall pay for it tomorrow." 

"What if I am shot?" 

"Then I will pay for it myself." 

As we had finished supper and it was eleven o'clock and the horses 
were in the trap, we got up to go. 

"Ah! confound it, one moment," I said, as the thought came to me, 
"we may have to deal with rougher adversaries tomorrow than old 
Levasseur. Therefore let's really load our pistols this time. What gentle- 
men among you have bullets of the right calibre?" My pistols took 
twenty-fours and it would be a chance, indeed, to find bullets of that 
calibre. 

"Wait a bit," said Cartier, "I can manage that. Have you any bullets 
in your pockets?" 

"Yes, but only size twenty." 

I gave him eight bullets. Five minutes later, he brought me them 
back, elongated into slug shot, so that they fitted into the pistols. Then for 
the last time we drank to the success of the enterprise and embraced each 
other. Hutin, Bard and myself got into the trap, the postillion mounted 
his horses, and we set off at full gallop along the road to Soissons in the 
midst of cries of farewell and cheers of encouragement from my dear 
good friends. Two hours later the gate of Soissons opened at the voice and 
the name of Hutin, and the gatekeeper let us into the town, little know- 
ing he was giving entrance to the Revolution. 
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Even after twenty-two years we almost hesitate to write the ensuing 
narrative, which now seems incredible even to ourselves. But we would 
refer any who doubt the story to Le Moniteur of August 9, containing 
the official report which General Lafayette inserted. Nobody protested, 
nobody denied it. 

At midnight we were knocking loudly at the house of Hutin's mother 
who welcomed us with cries of delight, no more suspicious than was the 
gatekeeper concerning the contents of the trap that she ordered to be 
put up in her stable yard. The following day was market day, and our next 
concern was to make up a huge tricolored flag to take the place of the 
white flag which was floating from the cathedral. Madame Hutin though 
not thoroughly understanding what we were up to, donated the red cur- 
tains from the dining room and the blue ones from the drawing room. A 
sheet taken from the linen cupboard completed the national standard, 
Everybody in the house Madame Hutin, her cook, Hutin, Bard and I 
all set to the task of sewing, and by three o'clock in the morning, in the 
early hours of dawn, the last stitch was put in. 

This was how we planned the individual assignments, I was to begin 
by seizing the powder magazine, while Bard and Hutin, under pretext 
of going to the top of the tower to see the sunrise, were to gain access 
to the cathedral, pull down the white flag and substitute the tricolor. 
As soon as the flag was raised and the sacristan shut up in the tower, 
Hutin was to send Bard to me at the magazine, which was situated 
among the ruins of the Church of Saint- Jean. The powder magazine was 
kept by three old soldiers whose long service had been recompensed by 
a position that was almost a sinecure. They were Lieutenant-Colonel 
d'Orcourt, Captain Mollard and Sergeant Ragon. It was, therefore, highly 
probable I should need reinforcements. 

While Bard was on his way to join me, Hutin, bearing General La- 
fayette's proclamation, was to go at once to Dr. Missa. Dr. Missa was 
the head of the Liberal opposition party and had repeated over and over 
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again that he was only waiting a suitable opportunity to move forward. 
Hutin believed he could also count on two o his friends, Moreau and 
Quinette. 

When I left the magazine I was to go to the commander of the town, 
M. de Linieres, and with General Gerard's mandate obtain an order from 
him to carry off the powder either willingly or by force. I had been warned 
that M. de Linieres was more than a Royalist. He was an ultra-Royalist. 
At the first news of the insurrection of Paris he had declared that no 
matter how things turned out in the capital, he would bury himself under 
the ruins of Soissons and that the white flag should float from the highest 
stone of the ruins. 

At ten minutes past three in the morning we left Madame Hutin's 
house. We separated at the end of the street, Hutin and Bard to go to 
the cathedral and I to the powder magazine. As it would have been 
dangerous to enter the precincts of the ruins of Saint-Jean by the main 
door, which was easy to defend, we had agreed that it would be best for 
me to go over the wall. Bard was, however, to present himself at the 
main door, which I was to open to him when I should hear three knocks. 
I was at the foot of the wall in less than five minutes* time. It was easy 
to climb as it was low with plenty of cracks between its stones to form 
natural steps. 

However, I waited, as I did not wish to begin my excursion until I 
saw the tricolor flag over the cathedral in place of the white one. Never- 
theless, in order to get my bearings, I raised myself up gently to the 
level of the top of the wall in such a manner as to be able to see over 
it. Two men with spades were digging quietly, turning over the square 
plot of a small garden. I recognized them by the pattern of then- 
trousers and by their moustaches to be two of the soldiers who lived in 
the rooms in front of the powder magazine. The powder was in one or 
other of the first two sheds, probably in both. The oak door, solid as a 
postern gate, strengthened by crossbars and studded with nails, stood 
between the two sheds. It was shut. 

Having explored the battlefield at a glance, I let myself drop down 
to the base of the wall and turned my eyes in the direction of the cathe- 
dral. Very soon I saw the heads of three men appear above the gallery 
and then the white flag become agitated in an unusual manner. Finally 
it was lowered and the tricolor was raised in its place. Hutin and Bard 
had accomplished their part of the business. It was now time for me to 
begin mine* I examined my gun to see if the primings were in place. 
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slung it over my shoulders, and got to the top of the wall. The two 
soldiers had changed their position and were leaning on their spades, 
looking with marked surprise at the top of the tower where the tricolor 
flag was triumphantly floating. I leapt down into the magazine premises. 
At the noise they both turned. The second apparition evidently seemed 
more extraordinary to them than the first. I had had time to pass my 
rifle into my left hand and to cock the two triggers. I walked toward 
them. They stood still, looking at me, motionless with astonishment. 
I stopped within ten yards of them. 

"Gentlemen/' I said, "I ask your pardon for the manner of my Intro- 
duction to your premises but, as you do not know me, you would have 
refused me entry by the door, which would have occasioned all kinds 
of delays, and I am in a hurry." 

"But, monsieur," Captain Mollard asked, "who are you?" 

"I am M. Alexandre Dumas, son of General Alexandre Dumas, whose 
name you will have known if you served under the Republic. And I have 
come in the name of General Gerard to ask the military authorities of 
the town of Soissons for all the powder they can find in the town. Here 
is my order. Will one of you gentlemen come and look at it?" 

The captain came up, took the order and read it. While he was doing 
it Sergeant Ragon took some steps toward the house. 

"Pardon, monsieur,** I said, "but since I do not know your purpose 
in going into your house, I will beg you to remain where you are/* 

The sergeant stopped short. Captain Mollard gave me back my order. 
"That is all right, monsieur. What do you want further?" 

"Do you see that tricolor flag?" He nodded in acknowledgment. "Its 
substitution for the white flag," I continued, "will prove to you that I 
have friends in the town. The town is going to rise/' 

"And then, monsieur? 9 ' 

'Then, monsieur, I was told that I should find brave patriots in the 
three keepers of the magazine who, instead of opposing General Gerard's 
orders, would assist me in my enterprise. I therefore introduce myself 
to you with confidence to ask your co-operation in this business." 

"You must know, monsieur," the captain said, "that our co-operation is 
out of the question/* 

"Well, at least promise you will be neutral." 

"What is all this about?" asked a newcomer, who appeared on the 
doorstep with a silk kerchief tied round his head, attired only in a shirt 
and cotton trousers. 
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"Colonel/' the sergeant said, stepping nearer to his superior officer, "it 
is a messenger from General Gerard. It seems the Revolution in Paris 
is accomplished, and that General Gerard is now Minister for War." 

The colonel came toward me and I handed him the paper, taking 
advantage of the moment's time thus given me while the other soldiers 
collected round him, to get between them and the door. I was alone but 
the three men I had to deal with were unarmed. 

"Well, Colonel?" I asked in a minute or two. 

"What was it you were asking from these gentlemen when I came 
out?" 

"Your neutrality, Colonel. I do not presume to use intimidation or to 
urge you against your conscience. If your opinions incline you toward 
the movement afoot, hold out your hand to me frankly and give me 
your word not to oppose my mission. If, on the contrary, you wish to op- 
pose it, make up your mind at once and do what you like to get rid of 
me, for I mean to do all I can to rid myself of you/' 

"Monsieur," said the colonel, when he had held converse with his 
two comrades, "we are old soldiers, and have faced fire too often to be 
afraid. We accept the part you offer us, for, unfortunately or rather perhaps 
fortunately, what you say with regard to our patriotism is true, and if you 
laid your hand on our hearts, you would feel the effect the sight of 
the tricolor flag we have been longing for for the past fifteen years has 
produced upon us. What, monsieur, is the agreement we are to enter into 
with you?" 

"To go inside your house, and not to come out unless you learn that I 
have been killed or until I shall myself come and release you from your 
promise/* 

"I promise on my honor as a soldier for both myself and my comrades!" 

At that moment three knocks with an equal interval of time between 
each were given on the door. 

"What is that?" asked the colonel 

"One of my friends, Colonel, who has come to render me assistance if 
I should need it/* I called out loud. "Wait a minute, Bard, I will come and 
open it. I am among friends/* Then, turning toward the soldiers, I said 
to them. "Now, gentlemen, will you go into your house?" They went in, 
and I opened the door for Bard. 

Bard was perfectly cool. Anyone seeing him with his rifle over his 
shoulder would have taken him for a sportsman who had been getting 
his hand in by firing at a target 
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He pointed to the tower. "Doesn't it make a fine picture in the land- 
scape?" he said. 

"Yes, How did it all go off?" 

"Oh, smoothly enough. The sacristan raised a few difficulties at first, 
but he ended by giving in to the reasons M. Hutin laid before him." 

"What were those?" 

"I think he told him he would be killed if he did not keep quiet." 

"Where is Hutin now?" 

"He should be where he promised to be, at the doctor's." 

"That's capital! You stay here/* 

"Good! What shall I do?" 

"Wait a moment/* 

Bard's eyes followed me as I made an expressive movement in a cer- 
tain direction. 

"Ah! that pretty little cannon over there!" he exclaimed. "Isn't that a 
charming toy!" 

"Come and help me put it in position. In case of siege I must leave 
you some artillery/* 

So we harnessed ourselves to the cannon, and I placed It in position 
about thirty yards from the door. Then I slipped half the contents of my 
powder horn into the gun and wadded it with my pocket handkerchief. 
On the top of this first wadding I slipped in a score of bullets. Then I 
rammed Bard's handkerchief on the top of these and the cannon was 
loaded. I laid and primed it. 

"There!" I said, panting. "Now listen to what you are to do. How many 
cigarettes can you smoke on end?" 

"As many as I have tobacco to make them or money with which to 
buy them!" 

"Well then, my friend, smoke so that you always will have a lighted ciga- 
rette. If they try to get inside without your leave and force the gate open, 
ask them three times to withdraw and, if they still persist, place yourself 
where the recoil of the cannon cannot break your legs. Then pass your 
lighted cigarette diagonally across the priming and you will see how the 
machine will work!" 

"All right!" said Bard, not raising the slightest objection. 

I believe that if, while he had been on the gallery of the tower, I had 
said to him, "Bard, jump over!" he would have done it. 

"And see here," I said, "now you have both a rifle and a cannon, my 
pistols are superfluous to you, so let me have them.** 
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"Quite true," he said, "here they are.* 9 He drew them out of his pocket 
and returned them to me. 

I again examined them and found them in good trim. I slipped them 
into the two back pockets of my jacket and turned to go to the house of 
the commander of the fort. A sentinel stood in the street outside, and I 
asked him where M. de Linieres' office was. He pointed it out; it was on 
the first floor, or entresol I climbed the staircase and left my gun out- 
side the door of the office. The commander was alone with an officer whom 
I did not know. He had just got up on hearing the news that the tricolor 
flag was floating high over the cathedral. He was probably still unaware 
of my arrival, for just as I came in he was interrogating the officer upon 
the details of this extraordinary event. 

"Pardon, Monsieur le Vicomte," I said to him, "but if all you require 
is the full details, I can supply you with them, and I may add no one 
could give you them so well/* 

"Very good, but first of all who are you, monsieur?" the commander 
asked, looking at me in astonishment. 

It was not surprising that he asked the question. My cravat was in 
ribbons, my shirt had been worn for four days, my jacket had lost half 
of its buttons. I gave my surname, Christian name and profession. I 
described briefly the situation in Paris, together with the object of my 
mission, and I tendered him General Gerard's order. The commander of 
the fort, or king's lieutenant as he was indifferently called in those days, 
read it attentively and, handing it back to me, said, "Monsieur, I would 
have you know I do not recognize the sovereignty of the Provisional 
Government. Moreover, General Gerard's signature does not present any 
sort of authenticity. It is not legal nor is the document even sealed*" 

"Monsieur," I replied, "I give you my word of honor that the sig- 
nature is really that of General Gerard.'* 

A half-ironical smile crossed the commander's lips. "I believe you, 
monsieur," he said; <c but I can tell you news that will render all further 
discussion useless. There are not at the present moment more than two 
hundred cartridges of powder in the magazine." 

M. de Linieres* smile had somewhat angered me. "Monsieur," I replied, 
with equal politeness, "as you do not know exactly the number of cartridges 
in the magazines, I will go and inquire of the three soldiers there who 
are my prisoners on parole.** 

"What! Your prisoners on parole? 9 * 

**Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte. Lieutenant-Colonel d'Orcourt, Captain 
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Mollard and Sergeant Ragon are my prisoners on parole. So I am going 
to find out for myself what quantity of powder there is in the magazine 
and then I will return and inform you." 

1 bowed and went out, looking as I did at the sentry's shako, which 
bore the number 53. I was in luck. The garrison of Soissons was com- 
posed of the depot of the 53rd, and the 53rd, it will be recalled, had 
turned to the people's side at the very moment the Louvre was being 
taken. I met an officer in the street. 

"Are you M. Dumas?" he said. 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"Is it you who have placed the tricolor flag on the cathedral?" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

"Then go forward and fear nothing from us. The soldiers were dis- 
tributing tricolor cartridges among themselves yesterday." 

"So I can count upon them?" 

"You can rely upon their keeping in their barracks/* 

At the same moment, I saw the officer whom I had found closeted 
with the commander of the fort hastening away. There was no doubt he 
was going with orders. I quickened my pace and was at the magazine in 
a trice. I knocked at the door and called out my name. 

"Is that you?" Bard asked. 

"Yes." 

"Ask the officers how much powder for artillery purposes there is in the 
magazine." 

I waited, and through the keyhole I could see Bard hurrying to the 
house. He disappeared, then reappeared after a few minutes. "Two hun- 
dred pounds!" he shouted at me. 

"Marvelous! Now throw over the key of the door or slip it under so 
that I can come in without disturbing you.** 

"Here you are." 

"Whatever you do, don't quit your post.** 

"Make your mind easy!" 

I retraced my steps back to the house of the king's lieutenant. I found 
the same sentinel at the street door but there was now a second one at 
the door of the office. I expected him to bar iny passage, but I was mis- 
taken. As upon the first occasion I deposited my gun outside the door and 
then I went in. The company had been increased by two other persons. 
Besides the commander of the fort and the unknown officer there were 
now in that small office, M. le Marquis de Lenferna, Lieutenant of the 
Police, and M. Bonvilliers, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Engineers. These 
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gentlemen were all arrayed in their respective uniforms and, consequently, 
had sabres and swords by their sides. I entered and closed the door be- 
hind me. I had hardly come face to face with these four officers before 
I regretted I had left my rifle outside. I felt the lapels of my waistcoat 
to see that my pistols were still in my pockets. They were there safe and 
sound. 

"Monsieur," the commander said to me in a jeering tone, "I have sent 
for M. le Marquis de Lenferna and M. Bonvilliers, who are my col- 
leagues in the military command in this town, in order that you may lay 
before them the object of your mission here, as you did to me." 

I saw I must assume the same tone of conversation as that used by 
M. de Linieres, so I replied, "Well, monsieur, the object of my mission 
is simple enough. It is merely a question of my taking the powder that 
I have found in the magazine and transporting it to Paris where they are 
in need of it. And in respect of that same powder, allow me to inform you, 
Commander, that you are wrongly instructed: there are two hundred 
pounds of powder in the magazine, not two hundred cartridges.** 

"Whether two hundred pounds or two hundred cartridges is not the 
question, monsieur. The question is that you have come to seize powder 
from a military town containing a garrison of eight hundred men." 

"Monsieur does, indeed," I replied, "put the matter on its true footing. 
I have come to take powder from a garrison town containing eight hun- 
dred men, and here is my order for so doing/' 

I presented General Gerard's order to the king's lieutenant, who, no 
doubt because he knew it already, took hold of it with the tips of his 
fingers and handed it to his neighbor, who handed it back to M. de 
Linieres after he had read it, with a slight inclination of the head. 

"You are probably backed by an armed force to carry out the order, 
in case we refuse to comply with it?" 

"No, monsieur, but I have a most determined intention of taking that 
powder since I swore to General Lafayette I would either take it or be 
killed. That is why I asked your leave for the opening of the magazine 
doors and I now renew my request." 

"And you think that alone, Monsieur Dumas, you can force me to sign 
such an authorization? You have noticed probably that there are four of 
us?" 

I had noticed still more the commander's jeering tones and that, from 
the wording of his sentences, the situation was growing tense. I therefore 
edged myself gradually back until I was master of the door and, while 
doing so, I placed my hands inside my coat pockets and silently pre- 
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pared the double locks of my pistols. I then suddenly drew diem from 
my pockets and pointed the muzzles toward the group in front of 
me. 

"True, there are four of you, messieurs, but there are five of us!" I took 
a step forward and said, "Messieurs, I give you my word of honor that 
if the order is not signed within the next five seconds I will blow out 
the brains of all four of you and I will begin with you, Monsieur le Lieu- 
tenant de Roi, honor to whom honor is duel" 

I had turned deadly pale, but in spite of my pallor my face expressed 
immovable determination. The double-barrelled pistol which I held in 
my right hand was only a foot and a half from M. de Linieres' face. 

"Beware, monsieur!" I said to him: "I am going to count the seconds." 
After a pause I began, "One, two, three!" 

At this moment a side door opened and a woman burst into the room 
in a paroxysm of terror. "Oh! my love, yield! yield!" she cried. "It is a sec- 
ond revolt of the Negroes!" She gazed at me with terrified eyes. 

"Monsieur," began the commander of the fort, "out of regard for my 
wife . . ." 

"Monsieur," I replied, "I have the profoundest respect for Madame. 
I have a mother and a sister and hope, therefore, you will have the good- 
ness to send Madame away so that we can thrash this matter out between 
men alone." 

"My love!" Madame de Lini&res continued to implore, "yield! yield! I 
beg of you! Remember my father and mother, both massacred at Santo 
Domingo!" I had not until then understood what she meant by her words, 
"It is a second revolt of Negroes!" 

She had taken me for a Negro, from my fuzzy hair and complexion 
burnt deep brown by three days' exposure to the sun and by my faintly 
Creole accent if, indeed, I had any accent at all, since hoarseness had 
seized upon me. She was beside herself with terror, and her fright was 
easily understood for I learned later that she was a daughter of M. and 
Madame de Saint-Janvier, who had been mercilessly killed under her 
very eyes during a revolt The situation was now too strained to be pro- 
longed much further. 

"But, monsieur," the commander exclaimed in despair, "how can I 
yield before one single man?" 

"Would you like me, monsieur, to sign a paper attesting that you gave 
me the order with a pistol at your head?" 

s, yes! monsieur," shrieked Madame de Linieres. Then turning to 
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her husband, whose knees she had been clasping, she reiterated, "My 
love! my love! give him the order! Give it to him, I entreat you!" 

"Or would you prefer," I continued, "that I went and hunted up two 
or three friends so that our numbers may be equal on both sides?*' 

"Indeed yes, monsieur, I should much prefer that course." 

"Be on your guard, Monsieur le Vicomte! I go relying on your word 
of honor. I go, because I have you at my mercy and could blow out the 
brains of every one of you. Shall I find you on my return where you are 
and as you are?" 

"Yes, yes, monsieur!" exclaimed Madame de Linieres. 

I bowed courteously but without ceding one jot. "It is your husband's 
word of honor I require, madame." 

"Well, then, monsieur," the king's lieutenant said, "I will give you my 
word." 

"I presume that it includes these gentlemen equally?" 

The officers bowed in the affirmative. I uncocked my pistols and re- 
placed them in my pockets. Then, addressing myself to Madame de 
Linieres, I said, "Reassure yourself, madame, it is over. In five minutes, 
gentlemen, I shall be back here." 

I went out, picking up my gun, which I found in its corner outside 
the door. I had gone beyond my resources, for I did not know where to 
look for Hutin, and Bard was guarding an important point. But I had 
a bit of luck, for as I stepped into the street, I saw Hutin and one of his 
friends, who faithful to their rendezvous, were waiting ten yards away 
from the house. The friend was a young man called Moreau, a warm 
patriot of Soissons. They both had double-barrelled guns. I beckoned to 
them to come into the courtyard. They came in, not knowing quite what 
was expected of them. I went upstairs. Parole had been strictly main- 
tained and none of the gentlemen had left his place. I went to the window 
and opened it. 

"Messieurs," I said to Hutin and Moreau, "have the goodness to in- 
form Monsieur the Commander that you are ready to fire upon him and 
upon the other persons I shall point out to you, if he does not instantly 
sign an authorization for taking the powder." 

For an answer, Hutin and Moreau cocked their guns. Madame de 
Linieres followed all my movements and those of her husband with hag- 
gard eyes. 

*That will do, monsieur," the Mngfs lieutenant said, "I am ready to 
sign." Taking a piece of paper from his desk, he wrote: 
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I authorise M. Alexandra Dumas to take away all the powder belonging 
to the artillery which is in the magazine Saint-Jean. King's Lieutenant 
and Commander of the Fort, 
Soissoxs, 31 July 1830 VICOMTE DE LINIERES 

I took the paper which the count handed me, bowed to Madame de 
Linieres, made my apologies to her for the unavoidable fright I had 
caused her and went out. 

We met M. Quinette, the second friend whom Hutln had mentioned 
to me, in the street. He had come to join us. His advice was that we 
ought to do things legally and that, to this end, I must be assisted by the 
mayor. I had no objection to this and so I went to find the mayor. Ac- 
cordingly, five minutes later, accompanied by the mayor, Hutin, Moreau 
and Quinette, I cautiously opened the gate of the Saint-Jean cloisters, 
first having notified Bard that it was I who was opening it. 

"Come in, come in!" he replied. 

I entered and saw the cannon in position but, to my great astonish- 
ment, Bard had disappeared. He was twenty yards from his cannon, 
perched up in a plum tree eating green plums! 

Now, thanks to M. Quinette's excellent advice, no one could have 
been acting more legally since we were proceeding with the mayor's 
authorization. So Lieutenant-Colonel d'Orcourt hastened to open the 
artillery powder magazine to us. It was the shed on the right of the door 
as we entered. We found scarcely two hundred pounds of powder in it. 
I was preparing to carry it off when the mayor laid claim to it for the 
defense of the town. The claim was fair enough, only, as I had decided 
to carry powder to Paris no matter what the quantity might be, it seemed 
likely I should have to go through the same scenes with the mayor as I had 
with the commander of the fort. Just then Lieutenant-Colonel d'Qrcourt 
approached me and said in a whisper, "There is certainly only about two 
hundred pounds of powder in the artillery magazine, but in the shed op- 
posite there are three thousand pounds belonging to the town/* 

I opened my eyes wide. "Say that again," I said. 

"Three thousands pounds of powder there," and he pointed to the shed. 

"Then let us open it and take the powder/* 

"Yes, but I haven't the key/' 

"Where is it? M 

"M. Jousselin the storehouse keeper has it/* 

"Where does he live?" 

*One of these gentlemen will show you.*' 
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I turned toward the mayor. "Monsieur, I can at present say neither yes 
or no to your request. If I find more powder, I will leave you the two 
hundred pounds. If I do not find any, I shall take it from you. Now do 
not let us lose any more time. My dear Monsieur Moreau, you go and 
find a wagon and horses among the carters in the town; they shall be 
paid what is right, on condition they are here within an hour. As soon 
as the powder is in the cart we will start." 

M. Moreau set off at the swiftest rate of speed possible. 

"Bard, my friend, you can see that the situation has grown more com- 
plicated so take up your position close to the cannon, relight your ciga- 
rette and keep away from the green plums/* 

"Make your mind easy on that score! I ate only three and they set my 
teeth horribly on edge! I would not bite a fourth, no, not even for M. 
Jousselin and all his powder!" 

"You, Hutin, go to Dr. Missa, to find out his intentions. If he hasn't done 
anything, get from him General Lafayette's proclamation. It should be use- 
ful to us in dealing with the civil authorities, who may possibly decline 
to believe in the validity of General Gerard's orders. You, Monsieur 
Quinette, have the goodness to take me to M. Jousselin/* 

Bard resumed his post, Hutin left to fulfill his commission and M. 
Quinette and I to fulfill ours. We reached M. Jousselin's door. 

"Here we are," M. Quinette said, "but you will understand my feel- 
ings since I belong to the town and have to stay in it after you have gone. 
So I would rather you went alone to see M. Jousselin/* 

"If that is all, I don't mind!" 

I must confess that, at the moment, neither my looks nor my dress 
were calculated to inspire confidence in the minds of others. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that, when M. Jousselin saw me with my double- 
barrelled gun on my shoulder, he recoiled in his armchair as far as he 
could get. 

"What is your business with me?" he asked. 

I explained as succinctly as I could, for I was pressed for time. More- 
over, had I wanted to use lengthy phrases I could not have done so, as 
I could scarcely speak for hoarseness. M. Jousselin raised several ob- 
jections, which I cleared away as fast as he put them, but I saw we 
might go on endlessly. 

"Monsieur,** I said, "let us stop tils. Will you or will you not give 
me the powder in your magazine for a thousand francs which I have 
here with me?" 
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"Monsieur, it is impossible, there is twelve thousand francs* worth of 
powder/' 

"Then will you take my thousand francs on account and accept a draft 
for the remainder on the Provisional Government?" 
'"Monsieur, we are forbidden to sell on credit." 

"Then will you give me the excise powder for nothing? It is Govern- 
ment powder, which is as much as to say it belongs to me, since I hold 
a Government order to take it and you hold none for keeping it/' 

"Monsieur, you are at liberty to take it but I would have you know 
that you must be answerable for it to the Government.** 

"Oh, monsieur, why didn't you tell me that at first and so have ended 
our discussion long ago!" 

I went up to the fireplace and took hold of an axe that lay there for 
chopping firewood. 

"But, monsieur/' the astounded excise keeper exclaimed, "what are you 
going to do now?" 

"I am borrowing this axe to break open the door of the powder maga- 
zine. You will find it all right at Saint- Jean, Monsieur Jousselin/' And I 
left him. 

"But, monsieur/' he shouted after me, "you are committing theft!** 
"Yes, both theft and housebreaking, Monsieur Jousselin!" 
While we were talking we had reached the street door. M. Jousselin 
went on shouting and people began to collect in a crowd. "Murder! Assas- 
sin!" he shouted at the top of his voice, and, shutting th.e door in my 
face, he bolted it inside. 

I ran off axe in hand to the church of Saint-Jean. I had not gone a hun- 
dred yards before I again heard M. Jousselin's voice. He was at his 
window, endeavouring to rouse the population against me. M. Quinette 
had prudently disappeared. 

I did not worry about the excise storekeeper or the hostile attitude of 
the populace, but continued on my way to the magazine. Bard was at his 
post this time, 

"Well/' Lieutenant-Colonel d'Orcourt asked me, "have you leave from 
M. Jousselin?'* 

"No/* I replied, "but I have the key of the powder shed!* I produced 
the axe. At this juncture Hutin arrived. "Well," I said, "what has your 
Dr. Missa done?" 

"Just think of it!" Hutin replied. "That great patriot has not dared to 
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put his nose outside his door! It was all I could do to get him to give me 
back General Lafayette's proclamation!" 

"I hope you have brought it!" 

"Rather! Here it is!" 

"Give it to me. Now to business! We are going to break open the 
door of the magazine, load the powder onto a wagon Moreau has gone to 
fetch and then we will depart." 

It was not such an easy job. The lock that we had to break open was 
fixed into the wall itself and the wall was built of flint rubble, so every 
badly aimed blow which fell on it produced millions of sparks. 

After five minutes' work I had to pass the axe on to Hutin. But as 
things were not going as fast as I wished, I raised the largest piece of 
stone I could find and, striking an attitude like Ajax, I shouted to Hutin 
to look out Then I hurled the stone and, at this final effort, being already 
shaken, it flew into splinters. At last we were in touch with the three 
thousand pounds of powder! I was so eager lest it should still slip away 
from our grasp, that I sat down on a barrel and begged Hutin to go 
and hurry up Moreau and his wagoners. He returned with the wagon a 
quarter of an hour later, but without Moreau. 

What had become of him? He had collected a score of young towns- 
folk and a whole corps of firemen and they were all waiting to escort 
me as far as Villers-Cotterets. Moreover, Moreau sent me his horse to 
ride during my exit So we loaded the wagon with the powder and were 
then free to take our carriage and post-horses. The wagoner was to fol- 
low the coach, and was to manage as best he could in bringing it back 
again. 

When we had got the powder away we halted at Madame Hutin's 
house. It was four o'clock in the afternoon and none of us had broken 
his fast, with the exception of Bard who had eaten three plums. A good 
dinner awaited us but, hungry though we were, we ate it hurriedly while 
the post-horses were being harnessed to the trap. Finally, by five o'clock, 
we started; Hutin, Moreau and Bard behind the wagon in the trap 
and I on Moreau's horse, walking by the side of the wheels, one hand on 
my holster, ready to blow up the wagon, myself and half the town, if 
anybody attempted to stop us. The most dangerous spot we had to pass 
was the gate of the town, for as soon as we had reached the gateway the 
portcullis might be dropped in front of us, and they could attack us 
from the two guardhouses. But we passed these Thermopylaes without 
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harm and found ourselves on the outside of the walls and in the open 
country. Our men awaited us fifty yards beyond the gates. Then, and not 
until then, I confess, I dared to breathe freely. 

"My friend," I said to Hutin, "go back into the town and send us out 
twenty bottles of wine to drink the health of General Lafayette! We have 
well earned them!" 

A quarter of an hour later, we were raising our glasses and drinking to 
the general's health, a toast which the inhabitants of the town received 
with acclamation. When we had emptied the twenty bottles, we re- 
sumed our journey. At Verte-Feuille, half way between Soissons and 
Villers-Cotterets, I left Moreau's horse with the posting-master. I could 
not have sat in the saddle ten minutes longer, for I was dropping with 
fatigue. While they were putting four post-horses to the wagon (for I 
began to perceive that we should never get to our destination with the 
Soissons horses ) I lay down on the edge of a ditch and fell into such a 
deep sleep that they had the greatest difficulty in waking me. Moreau 
then rode his horse, for he wished to accompany us as far as Villers- 
Cotterets, 

We reached Paillet's door where we were expected, as on our first 
entrance to the town. Supper was ready and we consumed it rapidly. All 
our men were at supper in Carder's back courtyard. While we were at 
table, the horses of both the trap and the wagon were changed and, 
toward ten at night, we resumed our journey. This time, we were escorted 
by the whole of the National Guard of Villers-Cotterets. 

I left Bard to guard the powder and got into the carriage again. I 
deputed Hutin to pay for the relays of horses, went off to sleep again 
and didn't wake up until we reached the yard of the post-house at 
Bourget. It was then nearly three in the morning. I could not see General 
Lafayette before eight or nine o'clock. We therefore accepted the post- 
house master's offer of a cup of coffee and a bed. But, as I was not sure 
of myself and afraid of sleeping twenty-four hours, I begged I might be 
wakened at seven. At nine o'clock in the morning we entered the Hotel 
de Ville. I found the general at his post in his usual blue uniform, with 
white waistcoat and cravat, but it was slightly more disheveled, his waist- 
coat rather more open and his tie more soiled than when I left him. Poor 
general! He was not as fortunate as I, who was still able to speak, while 
he could not utter a word. He held out his arms and embraced me. But 
he made a special effort for me. He not merely held out his arms and em- 
braced me but tried to congratulate me on my success. 



CHAPTER 



35 



My first concern after my warm reception by General Lafayette was 
to have a bath and change my clothes. An hour later, eager for news, I 
was on my way to the Hotel Laffitte. Suddenly the door opened and 
M. Sebastiani, his face glowing with excitement, appeared and shouted: 
"Messieurs, you may announce to everyone that from this day the name 
of the King of France will be Louis-Philippe VHP 

Although I had been expecting some such thing I felt a violent shock 
I knew Beranger must have had much to do with it and I caught hold of 
him, partly to embrace him, partly to provoke a quarrel Laughing and 
scolding at the same time I cried, "Well, youVe just played us a nice 
trick, Father!" 

"What have I done, my son?" he replied. 

"You've made a king!*' 

His face took on its usual expression of gentle seriousness. "Pay close 
attention to what I am going to say, my child. I have not exactly made 
a king. I have done what little Savoyards do in a storm, I have put a plank 
across a stream." 

The election was not a popular one at first. I heard more denunciation 
than applause as I made my way to the Palais-Royal to learn what had 
happened during my three days' absence. 

The Due d*Orlans had returned to the Palais-Royal at eleven o'clock 
on the 30th. During the two preceding days he had stayed hidden in one 
of the small huts in his park at Neuilly. He had been extremely anxious. 
As long as the kingdom hung before his eyes like a motionless phantom 
on the horizon he had approached it obliquely, timidly, tortuously. But 
when it took definite shape and he drew nearer to it, he became alarmed. 

On the 29th he had received a message from Laffitte; "A crown or a 
passport*" All that day messages kept coming in. One announced that a 
deputation from the Chamber was arriving to offer him the crown. He 
could no longer hold back He embraced his wife and children and, 
with three companions, set out for Paris. At ten that night they reached 
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216 Saint-Honore, and the duke entered the Palais-Royal by the servants' 
entrance. He went upstairs to Oudard's office where, exhausted and 
running with sweat, he changed his clothes, sent for a mattress and threw 
himself upon it. 

A quarter of an hour later, M. de Montemart whom he had asked to 
come at once was announced. The duke raised himself on one elbow. 
"Come in, come in," he exclaimed in a feverish voice. "You are returning 
to Saint-Cloud, are you not? And will see the king?" 

"Yes, Monseigneur." 

'Then/' continued the duke in agitation, "tell the king that they have 
brought me to Paris by force and that I would rather die than accept the 
crown." 

"Would you have any objections, Monseigneur, to assuring the king in 
writing of these honorable intentions?" 

"None at all Oudard, bring me a pen, paper and ink." 

While Oudard was looking for them, the duke tore a blank sheet from 
a sort of register and, in accordance with his habit of saving paper, he 
made a rough draft of the letter on this sheet. It is no doubt due to this 
economy that we are able to give a copy of that highly important and 
extremely curious letter which, when he had copied it, he crushed in his 
hands and threw in a corner. 

M, de will tell Your Majesty how they brought me here by force. 

I do not know to what point these people may go in the employment of 
force towards me; but (if it should happen) if in this fearful state of 
disorder it should happen that they were to impose upon me a title to 
which I have never aspired, Your Majesty may be (convinced) very well 
assured that I will receive no kind of power except temporarily, and in the 
sole interest of Our House. 

I hereby formally swear this to Your Majesty. 

My family share my feelings in this matter. 

(Your faithful subject) 
PALAIS-ROYAL 

July 31, 1830 

Louis-Philippe as a private citizen, Louis-Philippe as a politician, and 
Louis-Philippe as king are all faithfully depicted in that draft of a letter. 

At eight the next morning a deputation from the Chamber headed 
by General Sebastiard appeared at the Palais-Royal. The duke promised 
to give them an answer in an hour. Like Brutus he had an oracle he wished 
to consult before venturing to pick up the crown. The oracle was Talley- 
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rand, and the duke commissioned General S6bastiani to interrogate Mm. 
Talleyrand had been extremely irritated because, up to that point, every- 
thing had been done without consulting him and so he condescended to 
reply merely in these words: "Let him accept/* Receiving this reply the 
duke accepted, and the following proclamation was affixed to all the walls 
of the capital: 

PEOPLE OF PARIS 

The deputies of France, at this time assembled in Paris, have expressed 
the desire that I should come to the capital in order to discharge the duties 
of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. I have not for one moment wavered 
in coming to share your dangers by placing myself in the center of the 
heroic population and I will use all my endeavors to preserve you from 
civil war and anarchy. In returning to the city of Paris I wore with pride 
those glorious colors which you have regained and which I have worn for 
a long time. The Chambers are about to reassemble. They will confer 
about the best means of bringing about the reign of law and the mainte- 
nance of order. A Charter will henceforth be a fact. 

L. P. D'ORLE:ANS 

Three points in this proclamation should be noted. The duke declares 
that he did not waver for one moment in coining to share the dangers 
of the people of Paris. A He, since he hid at Neuilly during the time of 
danger and reached Paris only when it was all over. Next he announces 
that the Chambers were about to reassemble to confer on the best meth- 
ods of bringing about law and order. This statement was a calumny 
against the people, for if ever people respected law and order it was 
the people of 1830. Finally M. le Due d'Orleans said a charter would 
be a fact. He should have said the charter, the charter of Louis XVII. 
His words meant only that the new government promised the people 
the same amount of liberty that the fallen government had promised. 
This was indeed a bold start on the career of kingship lying, calumny 
and chicanery. 

The duke had now only the Hotel de Ville to conquer. But that was 
quite another matter. The spirit of the Revolution held sway there. Power 
had come to the Due d'Orleans, but before it could be established the 
duke had to come to the Revolution. Its representative was an old man, 
true-hearted, clean-souled, but enfeebled by age. Forty years before he 
had been found wanting at a time of revolution. Would they find in him 
now that he was seventy what they had looked for in vain when he was 
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thirty? Perhaps they would have, had he stood alone and been free to 
exercise his own convictions. But he was no longer a free agent. He was 
surrounded by Orleanists. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
the Republicans had gained access to the good old general 

This was the man with whom the Due d'Orleans had to deal. He wished 
to be accompanied by a deputation from the Chamber, so M. Laffitte took 
one to the Palais-Royal and at an appointed hour they started for the 
Hotel de Ville. Conditions were even more serious than they seemed. 
The most zealous Republicans had been sent away from Paris on one 
pretext or another, but there were still a goodly number left and these 
proclaimed loudly that the newly elected monarch would not reach the 
Hotel de ViUe. 

All went well as far as the quay. But there and across the Pont Neuf and 
the Place du Chatelet not only did the cheers cease but the faces of 
the crowd became angry and there was an undercurrent of anger in the 
air. The duke reached the Place de Greve, the very center of the Revolu- 
tionary party. A frigid silence greeted him as he passed. He was deadly 
pale. 

A young man, even paler, was waiting for him with a pistol in his 
breast. Just as the duke dismounted he took a step forward when one 
of his friends standing at his side stopped him. "Do not compromise 
yourself uselessly/' he said, "your gun is not loaded." 

"Who unloaded it?" 

"I did/' he said, and led him away. 

It was not true. The pistol was loaded. But the lie saved the duke from 
being shot down. 

General Lafayette and several of his friends were waiting for him at 
the head of the stairs. They formed a focal point of interest for a vast 
crowd holding widely diverse opinions. Four or five students of the Ecole 
Polytechnique were there. Their heads were bared so were their swords. 
Some workmen, their faces grim and blood-stained, passed by shouting. 
They were pushed back so the duke should not be offended by the sight. 

The proclamation of the Chamber was read. When it was over the 
duke put his hand on his heart, a gesture much affected by all newly 
crowned kings, and said, "As a Frenchman I deplore the harm done to 
the country and the blood that has been shed. As a prince I am happy 
to contribute to the welfare of a nation/' 

A man advanced to the middle of the circle. It was General Dubourg, 
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the man of July 29th. He had disappeared and he now reappeared only 
to disappear again. "Take heed, monsieur," he said to the duke, "that you 
are aware of our rights, the sacred rights of the people. If you forget 
them, we will remind you of them." 

"Monsieur," replied the duke, "what you have just said proves that 
you do not know me. I am an honest man. When I have a duty to per- 
form I do not let myself be swayed by entreaties or intimidated by 
threats." 

Nevertheless the scene made a deep impression one that had to 
be combated. Lafayette led the duke out on the balcony of the Hotel de 
Ville. For a second time he staked his popularity on a throw of the 
dice. The first time was when he kissed the queen's hand on the balcony 
of the Palais de Versailles on October 6, 1789. The second was on July 31, 
1830 when he appeared on the balcony of the Hotel de Ville with the 
Due d'Orleans on his arm. 

For a moment it looked as if this dramatic action had fallen flat. The 
crowd that lined the square looked up in silence with flashing eyes and 
mouths agape. Then Georges Lafayette handed his father a tricolor. 
The folds of the flag floated around the general and the duke. And the 
people broke into applause. 

While the Due d'Orleans was making his triumphant entry into the 
Palais-Royal six or eight men were gathered together in a room above 
the National offices: Thomas, Bastide, Chevalon, Grouvelle, Bonvilliers, 
Godefroy Cavaignac, fitienne Arago, Guinard, and perhaps a few more 
whose names escape me. They were discussing the situation when M. 
Thiers came in. Since the previous morning he had become an Orleanist, 
and a low murmur of resentment greeted him. 

"Messieurs," he said, "the Lieutenant-General would like to speak with 
you," 

"For what purpose?" demanded Cavaignac. 

M, Thiers explained that the Due d'Orleans wished to take counsel 
with these brave young men whose heroic efforts had brought about the 
July Revolution. He would expect them between eight and nine that 
night. The Republicans shook their heads. To put foot inside the Palais- 
Royal seemed to them equivalent to entering into compact with the new 
powers. This was contrary to both their inclinations and their conscience. 

But Thomas came to M. Thiers* aid. "Gentlemen," he said to his friends, 
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let's prove to them that we are all right." To Thiers he said, "We accept 
the Lieutenant-Governor's invitation/' 

M. Thiers departed. There had been no invitation from the Lieutenant- 
Govemor and he had not the slightest desire to see them. It had been 
M. Thiers' idea, in hopes of conciliating them. That night as he accom- 
panied His Highness to the chamber where the young men were waiting 
he tried to explain it to him, taking part of the responsibility and placing 
the rest on the Republicans. 

"Gentlemen/' said the prince, "do not doubt my pleasure in receiving 
this visit from you, only . . /* 

Bastide guessed the truth. "Only you don't understand why we came. 
I am sure M. Thiers will explain, if only to save the honor and dignity of 
the cause we represent/* 

M. Thiers tried to make an equivocal explanation, but the duke cut him 
short. "That will do, monsieur. I thank you for procuring the visit of these, 
our brave defenders." Then, turning to them, he waited for one of them to 
begin. 

Bastide was the first to speak. "Prince," he said, "tomorrow you will be 
long/' The duke made a gesture of protest. "Well, if not tomorrow within 
three days or a week. The actual day does not matter/* 

"King!" repeated the duke. "Who told you that?" 

"The steps your followers are taking, the coercion they are exercising 
behind the scenes, the placards with which they have covered the walls, 
the money they are distributing on the street." 

"I do not know what my followers may be doing/* replied the duke, 
"but I do know I have never aspired to the crown and even now, although 
I am being urged to accept it, I do not desire it/' 

"Prince," Bastide replied, "I think that in the interest of the crown 
offered you it would be well to call together the Primary Assemblies." 

"The Primary Assemblies!" The duke shuddered. "Now indeed I know 
that I am talking to Republicans/' 

The young men bowed. They had come with the intention of clarifying 
the situation between the ruling powers and themselves, 

"Frankly, gentlemen,** said the duke, "do you believe that a republic 
is possible in a country like ours? I thought that 1793 had given France 
a lesson from which she profited/* 

"Monsieur," said Cavaignac, "you know very well that 1793 was a revo- 
lution and not a republic. Besides/' he continued in a stern voice, "so far 
as I can recollect, the events that took place between 1789 and 1793 had 
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your entire support. You belonged, did you not, to the Society of the 
Jacobins?" 

There was no room for him to shrink back. "Yes," he said, "I did belong 
to the Society of the Jacobins. But I was not a member of the Conven- 
tion." 

"But both your father and mine voted for the death of the king." 

"Monseigneur," interrupted Bonvilliers, who realized that if he did 
not break in the conversation would degenerate into mere personalities, 
"we have still another fear. We are afraid the Royalists and priests 
will block the avenues to the new regime." 

"You can set your minds at rest about that," cried the prince with an 
almost menacing gesture. "They have given our house too many hard 
knocks. They were a good thing for the elder branch, but an eternal 
barrier separates us." 

The Republicans looked at one another in astonishment at the strong 
feeling, amounting almost to hatred, with which the duke spoke. "Well, 
gentlemen/* he went on, "have I perhaps told you something you didn't 
know in thus proclaiming openly the differences that have always di- 
vided the younger branch from the older, the House of Orleans from 
the reigning house? Our hatred goes as far back as Philippe, the brother 
of Louis XIV. Take the case of my grandfather, the Regent. Who 
slandered him? The Royalists and the priests. Some day, gentlemen, 
when you have studied history more deeply and dug to the roots of 
the tree that you want to cut down you will realize what services he 
rendered to France. If God calls upon me to reign, as you have just 
suggested, I hope He will grant me a portion of the Regent's genius." 

He then held forth at length on how the Regent had effected better 
diplomatic relations between France and Europe, He spoke a few words 
about England and indicated that he would look for the same support 
from it that his grandfather had received* 

"Pardon me, monsieur," Cavaignac said, **but I think a king of France 
should find his real support in his own country." 

The duke did not evade an explanation. With his customary facility of 
speech he revealed the system which afterwards won great fame under 
the name of juste milieu. 

Cavignac listened impassively to the duke's lengthy political exposition. 
When he had finished he said, 'Very well, we need not worry then. 
With such a system you will not reign over four years/* 

The Republicans having now learned what they wanted to know bowed 
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to indicate their desire to withdraw. The prince, noticing this, returned 
the bow. But not wishing to let them have the last word he remarked, 
"You'll come to my way of thinking. You'll see/' 

"Never/* replied Cavaignac firmly. 

The duke watched their retreat with a gloomy expression. This was 
the first cloud to darken his sun, and it contained all the elements of 
the storms that were to overthrow him. 

Ten minutes after the Republicans had left he received word of the 
resignation of the Municipal Commission and with it the announcement 
of a complete already made ministry. It consisted of: Dupont, Minister 
of Justice; Baron Louis, Finance; General Gerard, War; Casimir Perier, 
Home Minister; de Rigney, Navy; Bignon, Foreign Affairs; Guizot, Public 
Instruction. 



CHAPTER 



36 



I was in bed when Harel came in. He had an idea for a play on 
Napoleon. While it struck me as a fine business gamble, it did not 
appeal to me from an artistic standpoint. The injuries Bonaparte had 
inflicted on my family made me incline to be unjust toward Napoleon. 
I did not think it would be possible to write such a play without 
rousing evil passions. I therefore refused. 

I must also add that it struck me as curious that at such a time 
anyone could dream of taking pen in hand to write a book or compose 
a drama. I felt so completely indifferent to prose and poetry that I 
realized I must have time to let all the political turmoil subside in 
me. I wanted to serve France in some way. I could not believe that 
the crisis was past and that a fierce storm could have died down so 
suddenly. I felt there was still something to do in some corner of our 
great kingdom. My thoughts turned to La Vendee. There might perhaps 
be work to be done there. 

I sought out General Lafayette whom I had not seen since my ex- 
pedition to Soissons. When he caught sight of me, he held out his 
arms. 

"So you're here at last! How is it that I have not seen you since 
the victory?" 

"I waited, General, until the most pressing matters were over. And 
now that I am here, it is in the role of a beggar. I want to go to 
La Vendee.'* 

"What for?" 

To see if it is possible to organize a National Guard there to 
protect the country and oppose any Royalist plots that might arise/* 

"And how do you think it is possible to preserve a Royalist country 
from Royalist plots?" 

"General," I said, "La Vendee of 1830 is different from La Vendee 
of 1792. Formerly the population was made up exclusively of nobles 
and fanners. Since then a new social class has been added: the pro- 
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prietors of national estates. This great work of territorial division Las 
had considerable trouble getting established in the country because of 
the influence of the priests and the nobles. And now this secondary 
class of land holders are possessed by a spirit of progress and liberty 
because progress and liberty alone can secure them the tranquil pos- 
session of their estates which any revolution might call into question. 
This is the class that rejoiced in the Revolution of 1830 because it 
looked upon itself as an offspring of the Revolution of 1792, if only a 
maimed one. Since this class sees in the Revolution a fresh consecration 
of the sale of national property, it must be upheld by it by every means 
in its power. And by what better means could it possibly be supported 
than by the organization of a National Guard commissioned to watch 
over the peace of the country? You see. General, my plan is logical 
and possible to execute." 

"So, my dear poet/' laughed Lafayette, "we dabble in politics." 

"General," I replied, *1 believe we have reached a crisis in which 
every man is called upon to contribute either materially or intellectually. 
Very well then, I bring you my contribution as a poet. It is to do 
good, scornful of danger, hopeful of success. Frankly I do not consider 
myself greater than I really am. Do not value me at any estimation but 
at your own." 

Think what it meant for a young man like me to talk face to face, 
as it were, with the history of half a century. With the man who had 
known Richelieu, shaken hands with Major Andre, argued with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, been the friend of Washington, the ally of the native 
tribes of Canada, the brother of Bailly, the denouncer of Marat, the 
man who saved the queen's life, the antagonist of Mirabeau, the prisoner 
of Olraiitz, the representative abroad of French chivalry, the man who 
became a hero in the Revolution of 1789 by proclaiming the rights of 
man, and had again made himself a figure in the Revolution of 18301 

The general went to a secretaire, took pen and paper and wrote: 

M. Alexandre Dumas is authorized to travel through the departments of 
La Vendee, the Loire-Inferieure, Morbihan and Maine-et-LoIre as Special 
Commissioner to confer with the local authorities of these various depart- 
ments on the question of the formation of a National Guard. 

We commend M. Alexandre Dumas as an excellent patriot from Paris 
to our brother patriots in the west. All good wishes. 

LAFAYETTE 
August 6, 1830 
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He handed me the paper. After I had read it I asked, "Do you also 
authorize me to wear some sort o uniform, General?" 

"Of course," he said, "have something made resembling that of an 
aide-de-camp. But I must warn you that a uniform is dangerous in 
traveling through La Vendee. There are many hedges and deep lanes 
and a rifle shot is soon dispatched." 

"We'll take care of that when we get there, General." 

"Then go, and bon voyage," 

He embraced me, and I left him, 

As I crossed the Place du Carrousel I saw my good friend Leon 
Fillet approaching and was taken by the uniform he wore. He had on 
a shako with flowing tricolored plumes, silver epaulettes, a silver belt 
and a royal blue coat with trousers to match. Here was the very uniform 
for La Vendee. I asked him the name of his tailor and rushed off 
immediately to be measured. The tailor promised to provide me with 
shako, belt, epaulettes and sword by the ninth or tenth. 

I then paid a long visit to my mother whom I had somewhat neglected 
in the midst of all these events. She had learned that something had 
been happening in Paris and was eagerly waiting to tell me that M. 
le Due d'Orleans had a chance of succeeding to the throne and to congrat- 
ulate me on the advantages that his accession would bring me. My sister, 
who had just arrived from the provinces to petition me on her husband's 
behalf, had told her this. Poor mother! I took care not to let her know 
that, far from doing anything for my brother-in-law's career, my own 
was quite done for in the Palais-Royal. 

While I was there a messenger arrived from Harel who again urged 
me by every means in his power to write the Napoleon play. I sent 
back word that I was starting for La Vendee but that I would think 
it over seriously and if I saw the makings of a play in it I would write 
it and send it back to him. 

I paid farewell visits to M. Lethiere and M. de Leuvan and to Oudard. 
Oudard wanted to keep me in Paris forcibly, or rather to send me to St. 
Petersburg with M. Athalin who, he said, was going as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary. Here was the chance for me to obtain the cross of the Legion 
d'Honneur which I had missed in the last promotion. I thanked him and 
begged him to look upon me in the future as in no way connected with 
the royal duke's administration, Oudard persisted strenuously in trying 
to make me renounce my resolution. I left him genuinely grieved at 
my departure which he knew meant a complete rupture. 
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I started on August 10th dressed in the grand uniform of a National 
Guard. I reached Tours that night, continued my journey by steamer 
and landed at Ponts-de-Ce, in order to go to Angers where I had a 
friend named Victor Pavie. When I arrived at his house I learned he 
was at a sitting of the Assizes, They were trying a poor devil of a 
Vendean who had silvered Republican sous with quicksilver and tried 
to pass them off as thirty-sou pieces. He had done it to buy food for 
his starving children. The whole town felt great sympathy for the 
prisoner since the penalty for false coinage was terribly severe at that 

time. 

In spite of the simplicity of his confession, the tears of his wife 
and children and the pleading of his counsel, he was sentenced to 
between twenty and thirty years of penal servitude. I was present when 
sentence was passed and, like everyone else, was deeply moved. Sud- 
denly I was seized with the idea that I had been sent there by Providence 
to save this man. 

I returned to Pavie's house and without saying a word to anyone 
wrote two letters: one to Oudard, the other to Appert who was the 
almoner of the private charities of the Duchesse d'Orleans. I put the 
case before them and begged them to ask for pardon for the condemned 
man, placing great stress on the political effect that an act of clemency 
toward a Vendean would have at a time when there was fear of trouble 
from that quarter. I added that I considered my petition so just that I 
would remain at Angers until 1 received a favorable reply. While I was 
waiting for an answer I explored the neighborhood under Pavie's 
guidance. 

Oudard wrote me that a pardon had been granted, and I hastened to 
share the good news with the person most directly concerned. Nothing 
now detained me at Angers and I jumped into a passing carriage. The 
spot I had chosen for the center of my operations was a small farm- 
house belonging to ML Villenave. It lay between Clisson and Torfou 
and was called La Jarrie. I planned to reach it by making a large circle 
which would touch Chemille, Cholet and Beaupreau on the way. Thus 
by the time I arrived I should have gained some idea of the temper 
of the country and know how to work on individuals as well as the 
people as a whole. I intended to go by short stages and stop wherever 
I fancied. It was out of the question for nie, wearing the uniform of a 
National Guard, to go on foot, so I hired a horse. 

On this journey through La Vendee I experienced the same phe- 
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nomenon I had on my expedition to Soissons, The farther I got from 
Paris, the nearer I seemed to the North Pole. My uniform excited en- 
thusiasm in Paris. At Angers it aroused merely curiosity. But at Meurs 
and Beaulieu the atmosphere become so frigid that I felt, as Lafayette 
had warned me, that there was danger in passing by the hedges and 
thickets. At Chemille my uniform nearly caused a riot. I had a shooting 
costume with me. All I would have had to do to avoid three-fourths of the 
danger would have been to remove it. But I felt such a thing would be 
an act of cowardice, unworthy of a person who had taken part in the 
fighting in July. So I stuck to my uniform and contented myself instead 
by airing my gun, 

At about one o'clock I approached a place that looked dangerous 
because the road ran between the wood of Saint-Leger and the forest of 
Breil-Lambert. I was debating whether to keep my horse at a walk 
or set him at a gallop when I heard my name called in a panting voice. 
I turned my horse and saw a man running toward me, making signs for 
me to stop. He raced as fast as his legs could carry him and his gestures 
became more insistent as his voice failed him. At last he reached me 
and, grabbing hold of my foot, began to kiss my knee. 

It was impossible for him to speak. If he had run another fifty yards 
I think he would have dropped dead. Finally he got back his breath. 
"You do not know me," he said, "but I . * . I know you. You are M. 
Alexandre Dumas who saved me from the galleys.* 9 He fell on his 
knees and thanked me in the name of his wife and children. I dismounted 
and embraced him. 

In a few minutes he calmed down. "Oh, monsieur," he said, "what 
recklessness. It is fortunate that I was set free in time.'" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Whoever advised you to travel in La Vendee in such a uniform? 
It's a miracle you haven't been killed before this/* 

"Are your Angevins as bad as all that then?" 

"It's not that they are wicked. It's simply that they think you want 
to set the country in revolt. I have run since ten this morning hoping to 
catch you before you reached the forest of Breil-Larnbert, and thank God, 
I have succeeded. In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ do not expose 
yourself any further to the danger of assassination." 

"Bah!" 

"But I tell you they believe you have come to upset the countryside." 

"Then they have been badly informed and so much the worse for them. 9 * 
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TLet me go ahead o you or with you, monsieur. When they know 
you have saved a Bocage man from the galleys you can proceed wherever 
you like, dressed as you like. I promise you on the honor of a Chouan 
that no harm will come to you. Will you leave it to me?" 

All things considered, it seemed the best idea. "Arrange matters as 
you think proper/* I said. 

"Fine. Where are you going?** 

TLa Jarrie, between Clisson and Torfou.** 

"Are you going to friends?" 

"Yes/' 

"Then let me take you to them. Stay a week with them. During that 
time I will make such good use of my feet that you can resume your 
journey/' 

Two days later I reached La Jarrie, not only without accident but 
loaded down with good wishes along the way and freed from all danger, 
thanks to the story my man related a score of times as he went before 
me like a herald, telling everyone who would listen to him the service I 
had done him. I confess with deep regret, bordering on remorse, that I 
have completely forgotten his name. 



CHAPTER 
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At the end of sk weeks, thanks to my guide who accompanied me 
throughout, I knew the country as well, and perhaps better than one 
of its inhabitants. The company of my Vendean was unnecessary after 
Clisson. I tried to make him accept some reward but he refused, saying 
that no matter what he had done or might still be able to do for me 
he would still be eternally in my debt. We embraced and I took my 
departure. He stood waving at me whenever I turned around. 

A half hour later I reached Nantes. I found a vacant seat in the mail 
coach and took it. I was sick of the Carlist language I had heard for sk 
weeks and wanted to see my July sunshine and my revolutionary Paris 
again, my buildings all riddled with shot. When I arrived the rain was 
coming down in torrents, M. Guizot had become Prime Minister, and 
they were scraping the front of the Institut. 

That last sentence indicates how the reaction in Paris had progressed 
during my absence. They had appointed as ambassador to England M. 
Talleyrand > that political Mephistopheles who had watched with his 
skeleton smile the Republic, the Directory, the Empire and the Restora- 
tion perish in his hands. The abolition of the death penalty had miscar- 
ried in the Chamber. Lastly, orders had gone out to remove the bullet 
marks from the front of all public buildings. 

This last ordinance did not pass without opposition. On my return to 
Paris the walls were still posted with the protest signed by Lannoy, stu- 
dent at the Ecole Polytechnique; Plocque, advocate; Th. Massot, advo- 
cate; Guyot, medical student; Etienne Arago; and Ch. Lothon, student 
at the Ecole Polytechnique; 

Reverence for Monuments 

Each glorious epoch of our history has its own trophies and monuments. 
The hero has his bronze statue and his Arcs de Triomphe, But what living 
witness will there be to teach the races yet to come of the deeds of that 
cycle of Three Days and its immortal people? What monument will teach 
our posterity that there, behind those mutilated columns, their fathers fell 
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in defense of liberty? . . . Some sacrilegious order would efface these 
sublime breaches. If they disappear it wJl soon be forgotten that thou- 
sands fell for a principle and their blood flowed for an ephemeral liberty 
which shone for only three days. . . . 

The demand was considered exorbitant and accordingly refused. But 
the discussion whether the walls of Paris should or should not remain 
in their mutilated condition had a far more significant meaning than the 
scrapers of houses and restorers of buildings were willing to acknowl- 
edge. It was actually a question of saving the heads of the ex-king's min- 
isters. Four of them had been arrested: MM. de Peyronnet, de Guernon- 
Ranville, de Chantelauze and de Polignac. As soon as their arrest was 
known, the abolition of the death penalty was asked in the Chamber by 
M. Victor de Tracy and supported by Lafayette. Their speeches aroused 
such enthusiasm that it was decided, then and there, to send an address 
to the king to propose the suppression of the dealth penalty in cases laid 
down by the Commission. 

But the enthusiasm of the Chamber did not extend to the people or 
move the Republicans in the least. And why did these people who were 
usually so generous, and the Republicans who were for the abolition of 
the scaffold upon which the heads of some of their number might easily 
fall, declare themselves in favor of the death penalty? Because they said 
to themselves what Eusebe Salverte alone had the courage to say in the 
Chamber: 

"A man driven by hunger and misery, by the sight of his children and 
wife without bread, tries to steal and is caught in the act. In order to 
escape the galleys he kills and is condemned to death and executed. And 
society proclaims, 'Quite right The man was a thief and an assassin. He 
deserves the scaffold/ But a stateman in cold blood orders the massacre 
ol ten thousand of his fellow citizens in order to climb to ambitious ends 
over their heaped-up bodies. Such a man inspires you with pity and not 
horror. You would say to him, Tou wanted to have our heads chopped 
off, but only to keep your own on your shoulders so that you could go to 
a foreign country and enjoy the riches you have amassed. Time will look 
after such a theft, passions will die down, public and private grievances 
will be appeased. The history of our troubles imprinted on our walls by 
bullets and grapeshot will no longer be legible. Then public compassion 
for the length of your exile will rise up* It will demand a release and for 
the third or fourth time you will bring your country to the edge of the 
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abyss into which you will finally suceed in flinging it.* Why should such 
a distinction be made, unless it is that, since you did not have the courage 
to strike down the victim yourself, as the poor wretch did, you pay sol- 
diers and make them the instruments of your crime." 

Thus an undercurrent of discontent spread over the city. On October 
18th the walls of the Luxembourg were covered one night with threaten- 
ing placards. Two or three of those bands of men who are found only 
during seasons of bad omen spread through the town singing La Pan- 
sienne and crying "Death to the Ministers!" One of these bands went in 
the direction of the Palais-Royal The ministers took council Shouts and 
uproar filled the square. The king and M. Odilon Barrot advanced to the 
edge of the terrace. There was not a single cry of "Vive le roil" Instead 
people shouted at the top of their lungs "Vive Odilon Barrotr 

M. Barrot was greatly embarrassed at this popularity which was so 
publicly contrasted with the king's. 

Louis-Philippe laughed. "Don't mind their cries,'' he said. "In 1792 
I heard their fathers shout 'Vive Petiori as they are now shouting Vive 
Barrot:" 

It was in the midst of all these troubles that I had arrived. I had 
handed my report to General Lafayette and he no doubt had sent it to 
the king for, five or six days after my return, I received a letter from 
Oudard asking me to come and see him. I therefore at once presented 
myself at the Palais-Royal In spite of all that the old head of my office 
had done to me I had a real affection for him. 

"How is it," Oudard asked, "that you have been back eight or ten days 
and we have not seen you?" 

"But, my dear Oudard," I said, "you know very well I no longer regard 
myself as a member of these offices." 

"Then allow me to tell you that as long as you do not send in your 
resignation we look upon you as belonging to us." 

"Is that all?" I said, picking up a pen and paper. "Then it won't take 
long to alter it!" 

"There you go!" said Oudard, stopping my hand. "You always find time 
to commit some foolish act or other. At all events, I should be much 
obliged if you would do it somewhere else than in my office " 

I laid down the pen and resumed my seat. There was a moment's 
silence. 

"Would you like to see the king?" 
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"What for?" 

"Why, if only to thank him for the pardon he granted you for your 
false money-coiner." 

"You shall thank him for me, dear friend. You know much better than 
I do how to address crowned heads." 

"You are incorrigible!" he said, "Then you have no desire to see the 
king?" 

"None whatever." 

"But suppose he wants to see you?" 

"The king? You re joking!" 

"Suppose I was commissioned to set the hour for an audience with 
him!" 

"You know, of course, my dear fellow, I shouldn't have the bad taste 
to refuse. But I do not believe you have received any such commission." 

"Then you are wrong. The king expects you at eight o'clock tomorrow 
morning." 

We shook hands and separated. I took advantage of being at the 
Palais-Royal to pay a series of calls. I went first to see Lassagne, who 
was as good-natured and amusing as ever. I saw Ernest, who had risen 
a peg higher, then my friend de la Ponce who, from my old habits, 
thought I had come to ask him to put on his coat and hat, and lastly, M. 
Deviolaine. I entered his room, as usual, unannounced. As I approached 
his writing table, he raised his head and recognized me. 

"Ah! there you are," he said, "Monsieur Bully!" 

"Here I am true enough." 

"I advise you to return to Soissons! I wonder you weren't ashamed to 
cause such a scandal in your own part of the country." 

"I have a favor to ask of you," 

"For yourself?" 

"God forbid! For Hutin, my companion on that occasion." 

'What do want for him?" 

"A place as supernumerary in the Horse Guards!" 

"What has he done to deserve such a favor?" 

"Why, as you know, he went to Soissons with me." 

"A fine recommendation that!" 

"What will you bet that you won't give me the post for him?" 

'Why? Because you may put a pistol to my head, as you did to the 
commandant of Soissons?" 
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"Oh dear no! I know well enough such a method would not succeed 
with you." 

"That's fortunate for me." 

"But I shall get someone to ask you for the favor whom you will not 
care to refuse/* 

"Who is that?" 

"I will ask it direct from the king." 

"From the king?" 

"Yes, I am to see him tomorrow/ 1 

"Have you asked for an audience?" I shook my head, "If you haven't, 
how can you see him?" 

"I shall see him because he wishes to see me." 

"What does he want to see you about?" 

"I have no idea. To converse with me, I suppose." 

"To converse with him! Good heavens, what incredible cheek the 
fellow has! What shall you tell the king if you do talk to Mm?" 

"What he is quite unaccustomed to hear the truth." 

"If you think you will make your way with such principles, you are 
greatly mistaken/* 

"My way is made. And you know better than anybody else that neither 
you nor he helped me to make it." 

"Oh by the gods, I feel as though I were talking to his father once 
more!" 

"We might be more unlike, you will admit." 

"I thought your friend Hutin was well off/' 

"So we're coming back to him?" 

"Why not?" 

"He is rich, since he is asking for a place as supernumerary.** 

"A runner after young ladies!" 

"What the devil else should he run after? Boys?" 

"Well see. Send him to me the first time he comes to Paris. Now be 
off with you, and the quicker the better!" 

"Au revoir, Cousin!" 

"I your cousin? It is a lie. I'd rather be cousin to the devil! Feresse! 
Feresse!" Feresse appeared. "Do you see this gentleman?" M. Deviolaine 
said, pointing to me. 

"Yes," replied the astonished Feresse. 

"Well, when he presents himself at my office, tell him I'm out 3 * 
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"I don't care a damn for Feresse! I shall enter without his leave!" 

"Well then I shall throw you out myself/' 

"You?" 

"Would you like me to try it now?'* 

"Upon my word I would!" 

"So you dare me! Then look out!" 

M. Deviolaine got up and flew furiously at me. I threw my arms around 
his neck, and kissed him on both cheeks. He stopped short and some- 
thing very like a tear glistened on his eyelid. 

"You can go, Feresse," he said. 

Then laying his hand on my shoulder, he said, "What troubles me is 
that with a character like yours, you will die in a garret as your father 
before you! Come, Hutin shall have his post. Off with you. I must get to 
work." 

Next day I was at the king's palace at eight. I had donned my riding 
uniform of the National Guards for this important occasion. Whether 
by chance or by premeditation, the king received me in the same room 
in which he had given me audience the day before the first representa- 
tion of my Henri III, when he was Due d'Orleans. I did not find him 
changed either in looks or manner. He had the same affectionate smile 
and good-natured expression that were so difficult to resist. 

"Good day, Monsieur Dumas," he said to me, I bowed. "So you have 
returned from La Vendee." 

"Yes, Sire." 

"I have been told that you made a very exhaustive study of the coun- 
try, and one deserving enough to be brought under my notice. 1 find a 
strange omission in your report." 

I bowed in token that I was waiting to hear more. 

"You were sent by General Lafayette," the king continued, "to study 
the possibility of establishing a National Guard in La Vendee, yet you 
hardly mention either the possibility or impossibility of such a thing." 

"True, Sire, on the ground that the study of the locality convinced me 
that the establishment of a National Guard in the departments of La 
Loire-Inferieure, Maine-et-Loire, La Vendee and Deux-Sevres would for 
the time being be ruinous to the middle classes, which have their business 
to attend to as notaries, drapers, cloth weavers, locksmiths, joiners, bar- 
risters, but have no time for horse exercise and drilling. It would, more- 
over, be a dangerous measure because the citizens who wore the uniform 
would become Blues again and those who did not would be Chouans. 
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That is why I have nearly abandoned the idea and have laid stress on the 
opening of the roads, on the furthering of communication, to act, as they 
say in medicine, as a species of dissolvent, rather than by revulsives. 
Once let the Vendeans get away from the influence of the nobles, and 
their women from the influence of the priests, no more Vendean insur- 
rections will be possible/' 

**Well, Monsieur Dumas, I am of a different opinion. I believe that a 
Vendee is no longer possible because there are no Vendeans left. Tell 
me where are the Elbees, the Bonchamps, the Lescures, the Laroche- 
Jaquelins and the Charettes?" 

"Sire, where they were in 1789. However, La Vendee need not be 
feared now or in the immediate future. I would go further and say that 
it would never again rise by itself. But somebody might throw himself 
into La Vendee and cause it to rise." 

The king smiled. "I tell you, Monsieur Dumas, that I have put my 
finger on the pulse of La Vendee. I am a bit of a doctor, as you know/* 
I bowed. "There is nothing going on there nor will there be/' 

"The king will allow me not to attempt to combat his opinion," I re- 
plied, laughing, "but to retain my own." 

"Of course! My influence does not extend over people's opinions un- 
fortunately, or I should have tried to modify yours and those of some 
other friends of yours/' 

"Meanwhile, as the conversation has fallen on this subject, Your Maj- 
esty may wish me to say what I think?" 

"On the disposition of La Vendee?" 

"And on the policy of the king/* 

"Tell me what you think of both." 

"I think that a foreign war, upon the Rhine or in Italy, would be a 
popular one at the present moment, that the king does not care to bring 
about such a war and that he is not sorry to have an excuse for not doing 
so." 

"Ah! indeed!" 

"La Vendee would offer him such an excuse.** 

"How so?" 

"No doubt, as the king said just now, he is a doctor. When he has to 
answer those who talk of the Belgian, Italian or Polish nationality, he 
will say; 'Pardon, messieurs; before busying ourselves with the affairs of 
other peoples, France has first to cure herself of an internal inflamma- 
tion/ When they turn their gaze in the direction of La Vendee and hear 
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the sound of firing and see the smoke of battle no one will have anything 
to reply. The king will then concern himself only with people of his own 
nationality and even the most fiery propagandists will see that we have 
not taken upon us the responsibility of foreign bloodshed." 

The king bit his lips; I had evidently hit home. "Monsieur Dumas," he 
said, "politics are a melancholy profession. Leave it to kings and gov- 
ernors. You are a poet; attend to your poetry/' 

I bowed again. "Sire/' I said to him, "the ancients called their poets 
uates." 

The king signed with his hands, implying, "Monsieur Dumas, your 
audience is at an end. I know what I wanted to know from you and you 
can retired 

I understood the sign, and didn't wait to have it repeated. I went out 
as far as I could backwards, so as not to shock those ideas of etiquette 
of which the Due d'Orleans had tried hard to give me a lesson one day 
when King Charles X had come to the famous ball at the Palais-Royal. 

I met Oudard on the staircase. 

"Have you seen the king?" he asked me. 

"I am just leaving him/' I replied. 

"Well?" 

<( Yesterday we were only half at variance. Today it is otherwise; we are 
wholly so/* 

"Blockhead!" he muttered. 

I waved him an adieu, and ran laughing down the stairs. 

As I was returning home I met Bixio on the Pont des Tuileries. He was 
clad in a blue military coat with red epaulettes and forage cap and had 
a ball of red horsehair on his shako, with stripes of red down his trousers. 

"Hullo," I said, "what are you in?" 

"In the artillery/' 

"Of whom does it consist?" 

"Of all our republican friends: Grouvelle, Gurnard, Cavaignac, Etienne 
Arago, Bastide, Thomas and myself, etc." 

"I should like to join too/* 

"That will be difficult because of your position near the king/* 

**I have broken off with him completely! I shall send in my resignation 
this very day/* 

"In that case, I will undertake to get you admitted/* 

I went home, took paper, pen and ink and wrote the following letter 
of resignation: 
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SIRE, My political opinions being entirely out of harmony with those 
Your Majesty has the right to insist upon in persons who compose your 
Household, I beg Your Majesty to accept my resignation o the post of 
Librarian. I have the honor to remain, yours respectfully, etc., 

ALEX. DUMAS 

I apologize for the style, which was that of the period, Then I put a 
short note to Bixio in the post containing this one line: 

"Alea jacta est!" 

We shall see later how, as my letter never reached the hands of the 
king, I was obliged to send in my resignation a second time, which was 
inserted in the papers and repeated in the preface to Napoleon. 

On the same table upon which I had just written my letter of resigna- 
tion lay a letter in Harel's handwriting. I opened it in fear and trembling 
that he was going to speak to me again about the wretched Napoleon 
drama, which had become quite a nightmare to me. But nothing of the 
kind: he sent me a box for the first performance of La Mere et la Fille 
and an invitation for supper with him afterwards. 

La Mere et la Fille is one of Mazeres* best plays, and quite Empis 7 
best. Frederic was sublime in his artless, poignant grief, his restrained 
despair. The other parts were, in theatrical parlance, bien tenus well 
sustained. The authors won a triumphant ovation. 

Lockroy, Janin and I reached Harel's house at midnight and congratu- 
lated Mm on his success. Harel received our compliments rubbing his 
hands together and stuffing snuff up his nostrils with never a word about 
the Napoleon play. I could not tell what had come over him, and began 
to think that he had given the play to another to write. This silence 
seemed all the stranger to me since M. Crosnier was making fabulous 
sums with Ms Napoleon d Schoenbrunn. 

The supper was in the style of those sumptuous, delightful ones that 
Georges was wont to give. She made a glorious queen at such feasts, as 
she dispensed the rarest fruits from Chevet with her beautiful, goddess- 
like hands. When Harel, Janin and Lockroy were present, there was the 
very finest flow of wit imaginable. At three in the morning v/e were still 
at table. Notwithstanding all this, there were signs in the atmosphere 
wMch savored of some conspiracy. We all rose from the table, and 
Georges took me into another room with the excuse that she wanted to 
show me something extremely beautiful. What was it she showed me? 
I cannot say, but, whatever it was, it was fascinating enough to keep me 
from returning to the salon for over a quarter of an hour. When I got 
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back, Lockroy and Janin had disappeared and only Harel remained. It 
struck half past three, and I thought it about time to leave. I picked up 
my hat and was preparing to depart when Harel said, "No, no, everyone 
has gone to bed. Follow me this way." I followed him unsuspectingly. 

We went through Georges' room again, then through a dressing room 
and finally passed into a room with which I was unacquainted. Two 
candles were burning on a table which was piled up with books and 
papers of all sizes and dimensions, with pens too of -every description. A 
comfortable bed was respendent in the gloom with its purple eiderdown 
in striking contrast with its white sheets and counterpane. On the bear- 
skin rug by the bedside lay slippers all ready to put on. 

"Well," I said, "what an invitingly comfortable-looking room! One 
ought to sleep and work well in such a one." 

"Ah!" said Harel, "I am indeed delighted that it pleases you, because it 
is for you/* 

"How for me?" 

"You will not leave it until you have written me my Napoleon. I had 
to make things as comfortable as I could for you, to prevent your being 
in a bad temper during your imprisonment." 

A shiver passed over me from head to foot. "Harel," I exclaimed, 'let's 
not have any of your foolish tricks, my friend!" 

"Exactly* You made a big mistake in not starting the work when I first 
asked you. And I made just as stupid a mistake in not giving it to some- 
one else to write. But I had spoken to you and I keep my word. I there- 
fore think we have both shown ourselves quite stupid enough for two 
men of intellectual attainment, and it is high time we came to our senses 
once more." 

"Come now, you can't be thinking what you are doing! I have not even 
the very faintest plan drawn up for your Napoleon' 9 

"You told me you rewrote Christine in one night." 

"I should need all kinds of books: Bourrienne, Norvins, Victoires et 
Conquetes . . * 

"There is Victoires et Conquetes in that corner, there is Bourrienne in 
another and Norvins is on the table." 

"I should want the Memorial de Sainte-HeUne." 

"There it is on the mantelpiece." 

"My son . . /' 

"He shall come and dine with you.** 

"And my mistress?" 
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"Ah!" said Georges, who now came into the room, "you have just done 
without her for six weeks, you can surely do without her for another 
fortnight/' 

I began to laugh. "At least you will tell her what has happened?" 

"She has been told and she has already received her reward." 

"What was it?" 

"A bracelet." 

I seized hold of Georges* lovely hands, and addressing my remarks to 
Harel, I said, "Upon my word, my dear friend, you do things in a way 
it is impossible to resist. Tomorrow I will set to work on your Napoleon 
and in a week you shall have it/' 

"You are in a great hurry to leave us, my dear boy!" Georges said, 
curling her queenly lip. 

"It is Harel who is in a hurry, not I," I said. 

"Harel will wait/' said Georges in her grand Cleopatra and Medea 
style. 

I bowed; I had nothing further to say. 

Harel pointed out a toilet table and its fittings, and observed that my 
room had no other means of access than through that belonging to 
Georges. Then he went away with her and shut me in. They had even 
gone so far as to send to my rooms for my trousers. That same night, or 
rather morning, I set to work and thought out the part of the spy, and 
the way to divide up the drama. When the role of the spy was thought 
out, the rest was clear enough. History itself provided the divisions of 
the play. 

The next morning I began to write. As fast as the scenes were com- 
posed I passed them over to Georges, who in her turn sent then on to 
Harel, who gave them to a charming fellow called Verteuil to copy out. 

The drama was done at the end of the week. It consisted of twenty- 
four scenes and contained nine thousand lines. It was three times bigger 
than an ordinary play, five times longer than Iphigenie and six times 
longer than Merope. It was not good work, far from it, but the title would 
assure a popular success, and the part of the spy would be enough to 
secure literary success. 

They assembled on the ninth day to hear it read, and I read as far as 
Moscow; the next day I continued to the end. The part of Frederic alone 
contained four thousand lines. It was decided that any cutting down 
should be done at rehearsals. Everybody set to work with an energy I 
have rarely seen, even learning passages that were likely to be omitted. 
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Frederic, Lockroy and Stockleit were enraptured with their parts. I was 
set at liberty the night of the reading. There was a supper given me on 
my release, as there had been before my incarceration. 

When it came to the actual theatre, it was found to contain over a 
hundred different parts. For five or six days there was a perfect chaos 
to unravel. All the parts melted down, compressed and put together (not 
including the supernumeraries), made between eighty and ninety. Jouslin 
de Lasalle, stage manager, quite lost his head over it, and Harel emptied 
three snuffboxes full at every rehearsal. 

Harel laid out a hundred thousand francs in the mounting of the play; 
but not even M. de Rothschild's cashier would have been capable of cal- 
culating the number of brilliant, sparkling, comic expressions he also 
expended. 

After my liberty had been restored me by my implacable jailer and 
beautiful jaileress I returned home and found several letters waiting for 
me, two only being of importance. One was from Bixio; to ask me if I 
should like to enter the same battery as M. le Due d'Orleans. If such was 
my wish they would manage to gratify it. Now, the king had decreed 
that the Due D'Orleans should join the first artillery battery of the Na- 
tional Guard. He reckoned upon the prince's conciliatory and excellent 
disposition to win over to him a corps which proudly boasted itself to 
be an active basis of Opposition. After my rupture with the king it was 
out of the question that I should wish to come in contact with his son. 
I therefore replied to Bixio that they could place me anywhere it suited 
them, except in the first battery. 

The second letter came from the Theatre-Frangais. As the censorship 
had for the moment stopped and Antony was a free agent, it was there- 
fore a question of beginning to rehearse it at once. So I rushed off to the 
Theitre-Frangais, where I found Mademoiselle Mars and Firmin. Made- 
moiselle Mars had accepted the role of Adele, and Firmin that of Antony, 
I do not mean in anyway to attack the genius of Mademoiselle Mars or 
of Firmin, but great as may be the talent of these artists there are parts 
that depend more or less for success upon the personal character of the 
persons who act them. Now, no woman could have been less capable of 
understanding the entirely modern character of Adele than was Made- 
moiselle Mars, a character full of subtle contrasts, of strength and weak- 
ness and of extremes of passion and repentance. On the other hand, no 
man could have been less capable than Firmin of reproducing the gloomy 
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melancholy, bitter irony, fiery passion and philosophic ramblings of the 
personality of Antony. 

Naturalness is one of the principal requirements of modem drama. 
Now, Mademoiselle Mars dared not, and Firmin could not be natural. 
Let us go further and state that the Theatre-Frangais itself was a bad 
setting for the picture. There are certain atmospheres in which some 
creations cannot exist. 

The rehearsals of Antony were going on concurrently with those of 
Napoleon. But there was this difference between the two pieces and the 
two theatres: at the Odeon, everybody was satisfied with his or her own 
part, and from the manager to the prompter everyone did his best to help 
me; while at the Theatre-Franais everyone was dissatisfied with his part, 
and from the manager to prompter everybody hindered the author and 
his work. My reader knows Mademoiselle Mars already. I pointed her 
out at a rehearsal of Hernani pulling to pieces the role of Dona Sol. I 
am sorry I was in such a hurry, I could have shown her in Antony pulling 
the part of Adele to pieces. On his side, Firmin stripped the part of 
Antony as hard as he could. 

By the end of a month of rehearsals the piece, deprived of all its salient 
features, might have been reduced to three acts or even to a single one. 
One fine morning the suggestion was made to me to suppress the second 
and fourth acts, because they made the play too wearisome. I had taken 
such a disgust for the work that I was quite ready to suppress it entirely; 
I had even got to the point of believing that Napoleon was the real work 
of art, and Antony the common ordinary run of work. They settled the 
day for the production, because they had to get it out of the way as 
it blocked the theatre, which was in urgent haste to put on Don Carlos, 
ou Flnquisition, a drama from which they were expecting great things, 
but whose author desired to preserve his anonymity at the first perform- 
ance; and with good reason too. 

Meanwhile Hugo had sought me out He had come to realize that we 
would never be looked upon at the Theatre-Frangais by its actors and 
frequenters, and even by the public itself, as anything but usurpers. Con- 
sequently, he had looked about for and found a theatre where our 
triumphs would not be regarded as sacrilege, and where those it would 
cater to would be plain ordinary mortals and not gods. This theatre 
was the Porte-Saint-Martin, its manager, M. Crosnier, 

When treating with Crosnier, Hugo had negotiated in my name as well 
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as his own, subject to my agreement. I thanked him, but the only two 
plays I possessed were in rehearsal, one at the Odeon and the other at 
the Th^atre-Frangais. I should therefore have to wait till I had produced 
another piece. But I did not need to wait for this, The nearer the day 
of the first representation of Antony approached, the more I became con- 
scious of the ill feeling throughout the theatre. On the other hand, those 
of my friends who had been present at the rehearsals had frankly con- 
fessed that they could not see any play in it at all. I was completely de- 
moralized. I began to think I must be deceived, and that there could be 
absolutely nothing in Antony. 

Two things happened at the time which ought to have driven me to 
the extreme of discouragement but which, on the contrary, restored all 
my determination. The day of the premiere was fixed for the following 
Saturday, and it was then Tuesday or Wednesday, when Firmin took 
me aside. 

"My dear friend," he said to me, "I did not want to refuse to act the 
part of Antony for you, because I will play all the parts you assign me. 
But, I represent the principal character and I don't want the responsi- 
bility for the failure of the play." 

"So you believe it will be a failure?" 

"It is my firm conviction. I do not know how you, who know the theatre 
intimately, have ventured to risk such a monotonous part. Antony is a 
heavy twaddler, who from the first to the fifth act does nothing but re- 
peat the same thing over and over again, who gets angry for no reason 
at all, a species of monomaniac who rages unceasingly and wages furious 
warfare against his f ellowmen." 

"So that is the effect Antony produces on you?" 

"Yes." 

"It does not surprise me. It is exactly what I wished it to do." 

"Well, that doesn't matter. IVe warned you, remember/* 

"And have you no suggestion to make?" 

"Yes, I have, but I dare not say it." 

"Say it, of course." 

"If I were in your place I would take the play to Scribe." 

"No," I replied, "but I will take it to Crosnier." 

And going up to the prompter, I said, "Gamier, be a good fellow and 
give me my manuscript," 

The prompter handed me the manuscript, while Firmin watched in 
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astonishment. Mademoiselle Mars was waiting all this time until I was 
free. 

"Well, my good fellow/* she said In the dry tone she always used when 
she wished to prepare an author for something disagreeable, "have you 
done talking with Firmin? And have you a word left for anybody 
else?" 

"Oh madame," said Firmin, "you had but to speak, I am not in the 
habit of taking your authors away from you." 

"As far as parts such as this man gives me are concerned, you can take 
him away from me as much as you like." 

"Good!" I said. "This sounds promising!" Then, going up to Made- 
moiselle Mars, "Madame," I said to her, "I am at your service." 

"Ah, that is fortunate! Do you know what I am going to tell you?" 

"No, xnadame, I do not, but if you will be good enough to inform me, I 
shall." 

"I do not intend to act in your play on Saturday." 

"And why not, please?" 

"Because I have spent fifteen hundred francs on my dresses and wish 
them to be seen." 

"And why can they not be seen on Saturday as well as on any other 
day?" 

"Because we had been promised a new chandelier for Saturday and 
the man has just put us off for another three months. When there is an- 
other chandelier I will play in your piece." 

"Ah, madame," I said to her, "there is only one thing likely to put a 
stumbling block in the way of your kind intention." 

"What is that?" 

"In three months my play will have been acted/ 1 

"How can it be?" 

"At the Theatre Porte-Saint-Martin. Adieu, madame. Au revoir, Firminr 

I went out carrying the manuscript with me. I ran off at once to 
Madame Dorval. By chance she happened to be quite alone. When I was 
announced she had my name repeated twice to her. 

"All right,** I shouted from the dining room, "it is I. But perhaps you 
wish to have me shown the door?" 

"Oh, you're a nice one!" she said in those drawling accents that were 
sometimes such a charm in her. "I haven't seen you for six months!" 

"What would you have me do, my dear!" I said, entering and throwing 
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my arms around her neck. "During that time I have produced a child 
and a revolution, without reckoning that I have been nearly shot twice. 
Is this how you greet the ghosts?" 

"I cannot embrace you, my good dog." 

This was the pet name of friendship even, I may say, of love that 
Dorval had given me. Her good dog has remained faithful to his poor 
Dorval to the end! 

"Why cannot you greet me more warmly?" I asked. 

"Because, like Marion Delorme, I am renewing my virginity/* 

"Impossible!" 

"True, on my word of honor! I am becoming respectable." 

"Ah, my dear, I mentioned making a revolution; here is another one. 
Who the devil was the cause of this?" 

"Alfred de Vigny." 

"Do you love him?" 

"I cannot speak of it. I am mad over him!" 

"In that case, my dear, accept my sincere compliments. De Vigny is 
a poet of very great talent. He is also a true nobleman. Both these 
attributes are more worth having than a mulatto like myself." 

"Do you think so?" Dorval said, in a tone of voice she alone knew how 
to use. 

"It is my turn now to swear on my word of honor!** 

"Then you didn't come to make love to me?" 

I burst out laughing, and made some exclamation or other. 

"I could not have received your attentions . . . Fancy, he treats me 
like a duchess." 

"He is perfectly right/' 

"He calls me his angel." 

"Wonderful!" 

"The other day I had a small lump on my shoulder, and he told me 
wings were beginning to sprout." 

"You must be immensely amused, my dear," 

"Yes, I am! Piccini did not accustom me to such treatment. 11 * 

"And Merle?" 

"Still less so. By the way, you know don't you, that Merle and I have 
married?" 

"Really?" 

"Yes, it was a means of getting separated from one another. 9 * 

"He ought to be the happiest man on earth!" 
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"You think so! He has his cafe au lait in the morning, and his slippers 
by his bedside at night. Do you wish to say good day to him?" 

"Thanks, no! I have come for you." 

"Ah, you ate very cunning, my big dog. But I had forgotten, he is not 
here, he is away in the country." 

"I have some news for you. I have withdrawn Antony from the Theatre- 
Fran$ais." 

"Oh, you've done well! It was the same with Hugo, you know. He took 
Marion Delorme from them and brought it to us. I am playing the part 
of Marion." 

"Well, what do you think of the piece?" 

"I think it extremely fine. I do not know how I shall get on, however. 
Just think verses. Can you imagine me as a tragedienne?" 

"But I do not think it is your first attempt." 

"Oh, in Marino Faliero, you mean? Goodness, how the part of Helena 
did bore me! I was pretty bad in it, was I not?" 

"Honestly, you weren't very good. But I hope you will do better in 
Adele." 

'What is Adele?" 

"Antony's mistress, my dear." 

"You are bringing Antony to us, then?** 

"Of courser 

"And am I to have the part of Adele, my good dog? 9 * 

"Of course!" 

"Three cheers! Upon my word, no matter what happens I must kiss 
you. Oh, how bad it is of you when I told you I mustn't Hullo! what is 
that in your pocket?" 

"The manuscript. I am going to read it to you." 

"You really mean it?" 

"Certainly I do." 

"Like this, to me alone?** 

"Certainly." 

"Why, then, you must think me a great actress?" 

"De Vigny only treats you like a duchess; but I mean to treat you like 
a queen/* 

She rose and made me a curtsy. "The queen shall be your servant for- 
ever, monsieur, in proof whereof I am going to give you a table and offer 
you what shall it be? What do you like best while you are reading? 
Will you have eau-de-vie, rum or kirsch?" 
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"I prefer water.** 
"All right, then wait a moment" 
She went into her bedroom, where I followed her. 
"Oh, why do you follow me in here?" 
"Why should I not?" 
"It is forbidden." 
"Even to me?" 

'To everybody! Alexandre, I give you warning I will ring my bell!" 
"Ah, indeed!" 
"Alexandre!" 

"I would like to settle that question. I bet you'll not ring." 
"Alexandre!" 

She pulled on the bell rope and rang loudly. I threw myself into an 
rmchair and began laughing like a madman. The chambermaid came in. 
"Louise!" said Dorval, with perfect dignity, "fetch a glass of water 
3r M. Dumas." 

"In a wash-hand basin," I added. 
"Impertinent fellow!" said Dorval 

She threw herself upon me and hit me with all her strength. Just when 
be was beating me with the greatest gusto, someone rang the outdoor 
ell. She stopped short. 

"Oh," she said, "do go quickly into the salon before anybody sees you 
ere, there's a good dog!" 
"Suppose I take myself off altogether?" 
'What?" 

"Suppose we put off our reading till this evening?" 
"That would be better still." 
"Shall I go out by the way you know?" 
"Yes, yes. Till tonight!" 

"How tiresome of de Vigny to come just at this moment!" 
"What can you expect, my poor friend! We can't have everything our 
wn way in this world. Goodbye until tonight." 

She shut the door of her bedroom quickly just as the sitting-room door 
pened. 

"Oh, good day, my dear Comte/* she said; "come and sit here by me. I 
ras expecting you impatiently." 

Meanwhile, Louise lifted the Persian portiere curtain and beckoned 
ie to follow her. I put a louis in her hand. She gazed at me in astonish- 
lent 
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"Well, what is the matter?" I asked. 

"Things are to be, then, as though Madame had not rung?" 

"Precisely/' 

"Shall we not see you again?" 

"Oh yes, 1 return tonight." 

"Ah, now I understand/" 

I returned that night and found Dorval alone and expecting me. "Upon 
my word," I exclaimed, "I didn't dare hope for a tete-a-tete." 

"I said I had a reading." 

"Did you say who the reader was?" 

"Come here, sit down by me and listen to what I have to say, good 
dog!" I let her lead me to an armchair and I sat down. 

She stood in front of me with both her hands in mine and she looked 
gently and kindly at me. "You love me, don't you?" she said. 

"With all my heart!" 

"For myself?" 

"For yourself. 9 * 

"You do not wish to cause me pain?" 

"Good God, no!" 

"You'd like me to play your part?" 

"Of course, since I have brought it to you." 

"You do not want to spoil my career?" 

"You must be mad to suggest such a thing!" 

'Very well, then, do not tease me again as you did this morning. I 
should not have strength enough to defend myself, and ... I am happy 
as I am* I love de Vigny and he worships me. You know there are 
certain men one cannot deceive, men of genius who, if they are once 
deceived, well, so much the worse for the women who deceive them!" 

"My dear Marie," I said to her, "you are the noblest and best-hearted 
woman I know. Here is my hand upon it. I will not exceed the bounds 
of friendship." 

"Oh, let us understand one another, I do not say such a condition will 
last forever." 

"It shall last, at all events, until you give me back my promised word." 

"Agreed. If, some day, I am tired of our bond, I will write to tell 
you." 

"To me?" 

'To you r 

"Before all others?" 
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"Before all others, for you know quite well how I love you, my good 
dog! Now we will read. Why would not that stuck-up minx Mademoiselle 
Mars play the part?" 

"Oh, because she had spent fifteen hundred francs on her dresses and 
the chandelier does not give sufficient light to show them off/' 

"You know I cannot afford to spend as much as fifteen hundred francs 
on my costumes, but you need not be anxious, I will find means to dress 
myself properly. Come, quick, sit down there and begin reading." 

I started to read, but she had not the patience to sit in her chair. She 
got up and leaned on my back and read over my shoulder with me. 
After the first act I looked up and she kissed me on my forehead. 

"Well?" I asked her. 

"Well, it seems to start very oddly! Things will come to a pretty pass 
if they go on in the same way as they have begun." 

"Wait and see/* 

I began the second act As I proceeded I could feel the agitated heav- 
ing of the excellent actress's bosom against my shoulder. At the scene 
between Adele and Antony, a tear dropped on my manuscript, then a 
second and a third. I raised my face to kiss hers. 

"Oh, how vexatious of you," she said, "to interrupt in the middle of 
my enjoyment. Do go on!" 

I continued, and again she wept. 

It will be recollected that Adele flies at the end of the act. 

"Ah!" said Dorval, sobbing, "there's an honest woman! I should 
never have been able to do that!" 

"You," I said, "are a love!" 

"No, monsieur, I am *an angel!' Let us go on with the third act!" 

I read the third act and she listened, trembling with excitement. It 
ends with the broken window and the handkerchief applied to Adele's 
mouth, and by Adele being flung into her room. 

"Well, what next?" said Dorval. 

"Of course you know what Antony does after that?" 

"Why, he ravishes her, I suppose." 

"Rather! Only she does not ring," 



"What?" 

"What an ending to a third act! You do not mince matters! This act 
will be a little bit difficult to play. Wait till you see how I will say, 
TThis door will not shut!' and 'No accident has ever happened in this 
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inn!' There is only that cry when I catch sight of Antony; I think Adele 
would be too delighted to see him again to cry out," 

"She must utter a cry, though." 

"Yes, I understand; it sounds more moral. Come! Go on, go on, good 
dog!" 

I began the fourth act. At the scene where the insult takes place, 
she put her hands around my neck and I felt her bosom rising and fall- 
ing, as well as her heart beating against my shoulder; I could feel it 
almost bursting through her garments. At the scene between the 
Vicomtesse and Adele, where Adele three times repeats, "But I have 
done nothing to injure this woman!" I stopped. 

"Good Lord, man, why do you keep on stopping?" she exclaimed. 

"I stop because you are strangling me!" I replied. 

"Why, so I am," she said; "but such things have never been done 
before on the stage. Oh, it is too real, it is horrible, it stifles one/* 

"But you must listen to the end nevertheless." 

"Willingly enough." 

So I finished reading the act. 

"Oh," she said, "you may be quite at rest, I can answer for myself. 
Your plays are not difficult to act, but they break one's heart You great 
big dog, where have you learnt to know women like this? You know them 
through and through!" 

"Come, pick up your courage. We shall soon have finished it now." 

"Go on!" 

I began the fifth act To my intense astonishment, although she wept 
much, it seemed to produce a less moving effect upon her than the 
others. 

"Well?" I asked. 

"It is splendid, I think, excellent!* 

"That is not the truth: you do not really like it** 

"Well, then, do you want my honest opinion?* 

"Yes." 

*I think the last act is a little too mild.** 

"Mademoiselle Mars thought it too strong.** 

"I wager it was not like this to begin with. 9 * 

"No, I confess it was not." 

"She made you change it" 

"From beginning to end! But, if you like, I will change it back again. 
It will be easy enough to do." 
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"But when can you do it?" 

"Tomorrow, or the day after, or some day." 

She looked at me, turned my chair around on one of its legs and fell 
on her knees in front of me. "Do you know what you ought to do, good 
dog?" she said. 

"What ought I to do? Tell me." 

She took out one of her little combs and began combing her hair while 
she talked. "You ought to rewrite that act for me this very night." 

"I'm willing. I will go home and set to work." 

"No, without going home/' 

"Why?" 

"Listen: Merle is in the country; take his room. They shall bring you 
some tea there. From time to time I will come in and see how your 
work goes on. You will have finished by the morning and will then 
come and read it to me, by my bedside." 

"What if Merle should come back?" 

"We won't let him in." 

"Very well. You shall have your act tomorrow before breakfast." 

"Oh, good dog, how very charming you are! But, you know?" She 
raised her finger. 

"Since it is agreed between us!" 

"All right! Will you have supper first or begin working?" 

"I prefer to set to work." 

"Oh, you will see, my good dog, you will see what a grand success 
we shall make of it!" 

Oh, splendid personality, which death thought to obliterate when 
it struck her down in my arms! I swore the memory of her genius should 
not be destroyed by death. I will make thee live again. At every flourish 
of my pen thou shalt rise from the dead, throbbing with life, with the 
womanly weaknesses that belonged to thee and the qualities which 
made thee the artist thou wast; exactly, in short, as God created thee, 
without veil or mask. To treat such a personality like any ordinary being 
would be to insult thy genius! 

Louise re-entered in a quarter of an hour's time: everything was 
ready in Merle's room. It was fated that I should from henceforth create 
my plays at the houses of those for whom they were intended. 

At half past eleven I set myself to work upon my fifth act; by three 
in the morning it was rewritten. By nine o'clock Dorval was clapping 
her hands rejoicing and crying, "How I will act it! 'But I am lost!' Wait 
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a bit; now hear: *My daughter, I must kiss my daughter!* And then, 
'Kill me,* and so on to the end!" 

"Then you are now quite satisfied?** 

"I should think so! Now we must send and fetch Bocage to breakfast 
and hear it all." 

I knew very little of Bocage's talents. I had only seen him in two 
roles which did not at all assist me to imagine him in Antony. I was, 
therefore, prejudiced against him, but Dorval maintained that Bocage 
was the only actor who could give to Antony the necessary appearance 
suitable to the part of Antony. 

Bocage was then a handsome fellow of about thirty-four or thirty- 
five, with dark hair and fine white teeth, and beautiful mysterious 
eyes, which could express three things essential on the stage rough- 
ness, determination and melancholy. Among his physical defects were 
that he was knock-kneed, his feet were too large, he had a dragging 
gait and he spoke through his nose. As DorvaFs letter was urgent, he 
rushed to us at once. We breakfasted, and afterwards I read Antony 
through again. 

"Well, what do you think of it, Bocage?" Dorval asked, directly I had 
pronounced the concluding words, "She resisted me, so I killed her!" 

"Upon my word," replied Bocage, "I really hardly know what I have 
been hearing. It is neither a play, nor a drama, nor a tragedy, nor a 
novel. It is something of them all, and certainly most striking! Only, 
can you imagine me as Antony?" 

"You will be superb!" replied Dorval. 

"What do you say, Dumas?" 

"I know too little of you to say anything, but Dorval knows you and 
is ready to answer for you." 

"Good!" 

"What is our next move?" 

"You must inform Crosnier that you have just been listening to a 
drama that suits you and Dorval, that it is by me, and that I am 
willing to sign the same agreement with him that Hugo did." 

"Capital!" 

"But, understand, Bocage, there must be no official reading before 
acceptance. The piece is to be taken whatever happens. There can be 
a semi-official reading to the manager after its acceptance." 

"All right, I understand! Dispense with reading before the other 
members of the company: you bring your plays and they are simply to 
act them. What are your terms?" 
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"The same as Hugo's." 

"It shall be settled tonight" 

I took a cab and went to tell Hugo what had happened. I received 
a little note from Bocage that very evening. It contained only these few 
lines: 

I have seen Crosnier. It is all settled; you are to read tomorrow at 

II A.M. in his office semi-officially He quite understands. Yours, 

BOCAGE 

Next day I presented myself at the appointed hour to M. Crosnier. I 
scarcely knew him, for I had only seen him once or twice. He was an 
accomplished, clever man, with fair hair and little of it, grey eyes, a 
mouth but scantily furnished with teeth and his manners were nice 
and affable. In conclusion, his was exactly the temperament the least 
suited to understand Antony. 

I began my reading. By the third act, M. Crosnier was politely striv- 
ing against his drowsiness; by the fourth, he was sleeping as comfortably 
as possible; by the fifth, he was snoring. 

I went out without his hearing me do so, I have no doubt. Bocage 
was waiting for me in the salon. I showed him his sleeping manager 
through the half-open door and left him a receipt for a thousand francs. 
According to our agreement, M. Crosnier owed me a thousand francs 
for the reading. 

"Diable!" exclaimed Bocage. "Is the agreement signed, then?" 

"No; but I have your letter of yesterday's date, which is as good as a 
contract, and I will await your reply at DorvaTs house/* 

Bocage alone could divulge what passed between himself and 
Crosnier. I fancy there was some friction between them. However, half 
to three-quarters of an hour later, he arrived at DorvaFs house with 
the thousand-franc note. But Crosnier deferred the play for three or 
four months. He did not wish to risk his winter's successes with a work 
he considered so uncertain of pleasing the public. 

"Never mind, certain or not, that will not prevent its making money, 
my good dog. I will answer for that!" said Dorval. 

So that is the story of Antony, of its withdrawal from the ThMtre- 
Frangais and its appearance at the Theitre de la Porte-Saint-Martin, 
with your humble servant as its father, and Bocage and Dorval as its 
godfather and godmother. 
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Putting Antony out to nurse has carried me farther afield than I in- 
tended. So I must now retrace my steps. 

I had received a definite answer from Bixio in regard to my joining the 
artillery and I was now a member of the fourth battery under Captain 
Olivier. 

The order creating the Garde Nationale provided for a legion of four 
batteries. Each battery was designated by a name derived from some 
special characteristic. Thus the first was called the Aristocrat. In its 
ranks were M. le Due d'Orleans and such men as MM. fitienne Arago, 
de Tracy, Jal, Paravey, Alexander Basset and Duvert. 

The second was called The Republican. Its two captains were Cavai- 
gnac and Guinard. Its principle artillery men were Guiaud, Gervais, 
Blaize, Darcet fiU and Ferdinand Flocon. 

The third, La Puritaine, got its name because its captain, Bastide, who 
was on the staff of The National, was the champion for the religious 
questions which that paper was accustomed to attack. Among its gunners 
were Carral, Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, Gregoire. 

The fourth was designated La Meurtriere, since it contained a large 
number of doctors. Here are the names of the chief "murderers": Bixio, 
medical student, doctors Trelat, Laussedat, Guyot, Montegre, Jourdain 
and Raspail, who was half a doctor. Among the others were Prosper 
Merimee, Lacave-Laplague, who has since become Minister of Finance, 
Baltard, the architect and lastly Bocage and myself. Of course there 
were many more in these batteries, for the artillery numbered eight hun- 
dred men. I mention only those I recall. The discipline was very strict. 
Three times a week there was drill from six to ten in the morning in the 
quadrangle of the Louvre and twice a month shooting practice at 
Vincennes. 

One day I received a summons to be at the Palais-Bourbon at four in 
the afternoon, fully armed. The purpose? The seizure of the chamber. 
We had taken an oath to obey the commands of our chiefs without ques- 
tion. So, though this one seemed rather highhanded, I put on my artillery 
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dress, placed six cartridges in my pouch and one in my carbine and made 
my way toward the Pont de la Concorde. I noticed with both surprise and 
pride that I was the first to arrive. I strutted about the streets, quays and 
bridges searching for my seven hundred and ninety-nine comrades. As 
four o'clock struck I saw Brno in his blue and red uniform approaching. 
Now there were two of us to capture 449 deputies! It was scarcely enough, 
but patriotism attempts ambitious things. 

Half past four, five, half past five, six struck. The deputies came out 
and filed past us, little suspecting that the two artillery men who leaned 
against the parapet had come to capture them. Behind the deputies there 
walked Cavaignac in civilian dress. We went up to him. 

"It will not take place today," he said. "It's been put off until next 
week/* He shook hands and disappeared. 

I turned to Bixio. "I hope this postponement will not prevent us from 
dining as usual?" I said. 

"Quite the contrary. I'm hungry as a wolf. Nothing makes one feel so 
empty as conspiring," 

The session of the chamber that day had been a heated one, and 
if we had burst in we would have found the deputies in a hot discussion 
over a proclamation which had been issued by Odilon Barrot. 

For a man who was to all appearances so upright and unbending 
Odilon Barrot found himself in a strange position. As Prefet of the Seine 
he had his duties toward the king. On the other hand there existed a 
strong bond of friendship between him and us. 

"My dear Odilon," we would say, "the entire strength of the Govern- 
ment is vested in Lafayette, Dupont (de TEure) and yourself. If, for 
instance, you were to resign we are convinced that Lafayette and Dupont 
would also resign. So, we are going to force you to resign/* 

"And just how?" 

"Very simply. We will stir up an agitation to carry off the king from 
the Palais-Royal If you fire on us you make yourself unpopular. If you 
refrain from firing on us we will carry off the king, take him to Ham 
and proclaim the Republic/' 

Odilon was well aware that this was only a joke. But he also knew 
that there was a feverish spirit in us which any chance spark might kindle 
into a blaze and lead to the maddest undertakings. 

One day we drove him into a corner and he promised to make his 
views known both to the court and to us. He decided to issue a proclama- 
tion. Unfortunately this proclamation upon which he counted so heavily, 
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merely demonstrated that the Prefet of the Seine took a middle course 
which offended both the court and the Republicans. We reproduce it 
here in its entirety but the reader is free to read only the sentences in 
italics or pass it over entirely.* 

It is not vengeance that this people of Paris, who are the bravest and 
most generous in the world, are demanding, but justice! Justice, in fact, 
is a right, a necessity to strong men; vengeance is but the delight of the 
weak and cowardly. The proposition of the Chamber is an INOPPOR- 
TUNE STEP calculated to make the people imagine that there is a con- 
certed design to interfere with the ordinary course of justice with respect 
to the ex-ministers. Delays have arisen, which are merely the carrying out 
of those forms which surround justice with greater solemnity of character; 
and these delays but sanction and strengthen the opinion of which our 
ungovernable enemies, ever lying in wait to disunite us, persistently take 
advantage. Hence has arisen that popular agitation, which men of recti- 
tude and good citizens regard as an actual mistake. I swear to you in all 
good faith, fellow-citizens, that the course of justice has neither been sus- 
pended, nor interrupted, nor will it be. The preparation of the accusation 
brought against the ex-ministers still continues: they have come under the 
law and the law alone shall decide their fate. 

The proclamation was too long, tedious and diffuse. But in the ocean 
of words His Majesty took special note of this sentence: "The proposal 
of the Chamber was an inopportune step leading people to suppose that 
it was concerted thing." The step which the Prefet of the Seine found 
fault with was the king's own secret wish interpreted by the address of 
the Chamber. Thus by finding fault with the address he permitted himself 
to blame the secret wish of the king. At the same time he broke with the 
Republican party because he spoke of them as his ungovernable enemies. 

The king was furious. So his fall was decided upon. Which was not a 
very distressing matter to the ministry then in power. None of these men 
had the least personal attachment to Odilon Barrot. When the king 
proposed his dismissal they all exclaimed, "As you wish, Seigneur!" 

Only one voice, that of Dupont (de FEure), shouted, "Veto. I 
Odilon Barrot goes, I go too," said the honest old man. 

This was serious. If the withdrawal of Odilon Barrot involved that of 
Dupont, the withdrawal of Dupont would also mean that of Lafayette 
and Lafayette's resignation might well, in the end, involve that of the 

* Following Dumas* hint only the part containing the italicised sentences is given. 
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king himseE The question was one o grave importance and it was 
referred to the ministers for a consensus of opinion. At a secret meeting, 
at which M. Dupont was not present, M. Sebastiani suggested that he 
would make a personal appeal to M. Odilon Barrot to resign and they 
then agreed to hold another session that night. The king was late, con- 
trary to his custom. As he entered he did not see Dupont (de TEure) 
who was talking in a corner with M. Bignon. 

"Victory, messieurs!" he exclaimed, in an exulting voice; "the resigna- 
tion of the Prefet of the Seine is settled, and General Lafayette, realizing 
the necessity for it, has consented to it." 

"What did you say, Sire?" said Dupont (de 1'Eure), hastily coming out 
of the darkness into the circle of light. 

"Oh, you are there, are you, Monsieur Dupont," said the king, rather 
embarrassed. "I was saying that General Lafayette has ceased to oppose 
the resignation of M. Barrot" 

"Sire," replied Dupont, "the statement Your Majesty has done me the 
honor to make is quite impossible of belief." 

"I had it from the general's own lips, monsieur," replied the king. 

"Your Majesty must permit me to believe he is laboring under a 
mistake," insisted Dupont, with a bow, "for the general told me the 
very reverse, and I cannot believe him capable of contradicting himself 
in this matter." 

A flash of anger crossed the king's face, yet he restrained himself. 

"However," continued Dupont, "I will speak for myself alone. If M. 
Odilon Barrot retires, I renew my request to the king to be good enough 
to accept my resignation." 

"But, monsieur," said the king hastily, "you promised me this very 
morning that whatever happened, you would remain until after the 
trial of the ministers." 

"True, Sire, but only on condition that M. Barrot remained too." 

"Without any conditions, monsieur." 

It was now Dupont's turn to flush red. 

"I must this time, Sire," he said, "with the strength of conviction, 
positively assert that the king is in error." 

"What, monsieur," exclaimed the king, "you give me the He to my 
face! Oh, this is really too much! And everybody shall hear how you 
have been lacking in respect to me." 

"Take care, Sire," replied the chancellor coldly; "when the king says 
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yes and Dupont says no, I am not sure which of the two France will 
believe." 

Then, bowing to the king, he proceeded to the door. 

But on the threshold the unbending old man met the young, smiling 
and friendly Due d'Oiieans, who took him by both hands and would not 
let him go further. 

"Father," said the duke to the king, "there has surely been some mis- 
understanding. M. Dupont is so strictly honorable that he could not 
possibly take any other course." 

The king was well aware of the mistake he had just made and held out 
his hand to his minister. The Due d'Orleans pushed him into the king's 
open arms and the king and his minister embraced. Probably nothing was 
forgotten on either side, but the compact was sealed. 

Odilon Barrot was to remain Prefet of the Seine, and, consequently, 
Dupont (de 1'Eure) was to remain chancellor, and Lafayette, con- 
sequently, would remain generalissimo of the National Guard throughout 
the kingdom. 

It will, however, readily be understood that all this was but a tem- 
porary patching up, without any real stability underneath. M. Dupont 
(de TEure) consented to remain with MM. de Broglie, Guizot, Mole and 
Casimir Perier, but these gentlemen had no intention whatever of re- 
maining in office with him. Consequently, they sent in their resignation, 
which involved those of MM. Dupin and Bignon, ministers who held no 
offices of state. 

The king was placed in a most embarrassing quandary, and had re- 
course to M. Laffitte. M. Laffitte detailed the harm that it would do his 
banking house, and the daily work he would be obliged to give to public 
affairs, if he accepted a position in the Government, and he confided 
to the king the worry which the consequences of the July Revolution had 
already caused him in his business affairs. The king offered him every 
kind of inducement. But, with extreme delicacy of feeling, M. Laffitte 
would not hear of accepting anything from the king, unless the latter 
felt inclined to buy the forest of Breteuil at a valuation. The only con- 
dition M. Laffitte made to this sale was that it should be by private 
deed and not publicly registered, as registration would naturally reveal 
the fact of the seller's difficulties. They exchanged mutual promises and 
the forest of Breteuil was valued at and sold for eight millions, I believe, 
and the private deeds of sale and purchase were executed and signed 
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upon this basis. M. Laffltte's credit thus made secure, he consented to 
accept both the office of Minister for Finance and the Presidency of the 
Cabinet Council. 

The king, therefore, had attained his end. The doctrinaires (as they 
were nicknamed, probably because they had no real political principles ) 
had done him great service by their resignation and given him the op- 
portunity of forming a ministry entirely devoted to him. In the new 
coalition, Louis-Philippe ranked Laffitte as his friend, Sebastiani and 
Montalivet as his devoted servants; Gerard and Maison, his subservient 
followers; while Merilhou fell an easy prey to his influence. There was 
only Dupont (de FEure) left and he took his cue from Lafayette. 

This ministry might be called the Trial Ministry (minister e du proces}. 
On October 4 the Chamber of Peers constituted itself a Court of Justice, 
ordered the removal of the ex-ministers to the prison of the Petit Luxem- 
bourg and fixed December 15 for the opening of the trial. 

On October 7, M. Guizot had ascended the tribune and said: 

GENTLEMEN, The King was as anxious as you to sanction by a legis- 
lative act the great debt of national gratitude, which our country owes to 
the victims of the Revolution. 

I have the honor to put before you a bill to that effect. Our three great 
days cost more than five hundred orphans the loss of fathers, five hundred 
widows their husbands, and over three hundred old people have lost the 
affection and support of their children. Three hundred and eleven citizens 
have been incapacitated and made incapable of carrying on their liveli- 
hood, and three thousand five hundred and sixty-four wounded people 
have had to endure temporary disablement. 

A commission had been appointed to draw up this bill and on 13 
December the bill, called the Act of National Recompense, was carried. 
It fixed the amounts to be granted to the widows, fathers, mothers and 
sisters of the victims. It decreed that France should adopt the orphans 
made during the Three Days* fighting. Among other dispositions it con- 
tained the following: 

ARTICLE 8. Resolved that those who particularly distinguished them- 
selves during the July Days shall be made non-commissioned officers and 
sub-lieutenants in the army, if they are thought deserving of this honor 
after the report of the Commission, provided that in each regiment the 
number of sub-lieutenants does not exceed the number of two and that of 
non-commissioned officers, four. 
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ARTICLE 10. A special decoration shall be granted to every citizen 
who distinguished himself during the July Days. The list of those who are 
permitted to wear it shall be drawn up by the Commission, and submitted 
for the King's approval. This decoration will rank in the same degree as 
the Legion d'Honneur. 

This law appeared in the Moniteur on the 17th. 

Just as the bill had been introduced the day after M. de Tracy's proposi- 
tion with respect to the death penalty, this bill was adopted the day be- 
fore the trial of the ex-ministers. It was as good as saying: "You dead, 
what more can you lay claim to? We have given your widows, fathers, 
mothers and sisters pensions! You living, what more can you want? We 
have made you non-commissioned officers and sub-lieutenants and given 
you the Cross! You would not have enjoyed such privileges if the ministers 
of Charles X had not passed the Ordinances therefore praise them 
instead of vilifying them!" 

But the public was in no mood to praise Polignac and his accomplices. 
All eyes were fixed upon the Luxembourg. If the ministers were ac- 
quitted or condemned to any other sentence than that of death, the 
Revolution of July would be abjured before all Europe, and by the king 
who won his crown by means of the barricades. 

On December 15th, two days after the vote upon the National Pensions 
Bill and two days before its promulgation in the Moniteur 9 the prosecu- 
tions began. The trial lasted from the 15th to the 21st. For six days we 
never changed our uniform. We were rallied together several times, either 
at Cavaignac's or Grouvelles, to come to some decision, but nothing 
definite was proposed, beyond that our common centre should be the 
Louvre, where our arms and ammunition were stored, and that we 
should be guided by circumstances and act as the impulse of the mo- 
ment directed. 

Lafayette had declared his views positively. He had offered himself as 
guarantee to the High Court. He had sworn to the king to save the heads 
of the ministers, if they were acquitted. Thereupon ensued a strange re- 
vival of popularity in favor of the old general Fear made his greatest 
enemies sing his praises on all sides. The king and Madame Adelaide 
(the king's sister) showered favors upon him. He was indispensable; 
the monarchy could not survive without his support 

Lafayette saw through it all and laughed to himself and shrugged 
his shoulders significantly. None of these flatteries and favors but simply 
the dictates of his own conscience had induced him to act as he did. 
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"General," I said to him on December 15th, "you know you are staking 
your popularity to save the heads of these ministers?" 

"My boy/* he replied, "no one knows better than I the price to be put 
upon popularity. It is the richest and most inestimable of treasures and 
the only one I have ever coveted. But, like all other treasures in life, 
when the moment comes one must strip oneself to the uttermost farthing 
in the interest of public welfare and national honor/' 

The streets in the vicinity of the Luxembourg were dreadfully con- 
gested with the crowds waiting during the trial, so that the troops of the 
National Guard could scarcely circulate through them. Troops of the line 
and National Guards were, at the command of Lafayette, placed at his 
disposition with plenary power. He had the police of the Palais-Royal, 
of the Luxembourg and of the Chambers of Peers. He had made Colonel 
Lavocat second in command at the Luxembourg, with orders to watch 
over the safety of the peers. Every kind of political party was represented 
in the crowd that besieged the gates of the Luxembourg, except Orleanist 
Republicans, CarHsts, Napoleonists, awaiting events in the hope of being 
able to further each his own interests, opinions and principles. 

It is quite impossible to describe the excitement that reigned in the 
artillery headquarters. Our chief colonel, Joubert, had been taken away 
from us and had been replaced by Comte Pernetti. Comte Pernetti was 
devoted to the court and the court, with just cause, mistrusted us and 
looked for a chance to disband us. 

But we, on our side, every minute kept meeting men whom we had 
seen upon the barricades and who stopped us to ask, "Do you recognize 
us? We were there with you , . /* 

"Yes, I recognize you. What then?* 

"Well, if it comes to marching against the Palais-Royal as we did 
against the Tuileries, would you desert us?" 

And then we clasped hands and looked at one another with excited 
eyes and parted, the artillerymen exclaiming, "The people are rising!" 
while the populace repeated to one another, "The artillery is with us!" 

It was evident that, if the people rose, the artillery would support 
them. M. de Montalivet, brother of the minister, warned his brother 
that afternoon that there was a plot to carry off our guns. General 
Lafayette immediately in turn warned Godefroy Cavaignac. Thereupon 
Cavaignac brought in a bale of two or three hundred cartridges which he 
flung upon a card table in the guardroom. Every man then proceeded 
to fill his pouch and pockets. 

Around two o'clock it was announced that sentence was about to be 
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pronounced. There was an intense silence, as though each person was 
afraid any sound might prevent him from hearing the great voice that 
no doubt like that of the angel of the day of judgment should pronounce 
the supreme sentence of that High Court of Justice. 

Suddenly some men rushed out crying, "To death! They are sentenced 
to death!" 

A mighty uproar went up. Everybody struggled to make his way to his 
own quarter and house to be the first to carry the news. But they soon 
halted. Another rumor had got abroad. The ministers, instead of being 
condemned to death, had only been sentenced to imprisonment for life 
and the report of the death penalty had been purposely spread to give 
them a chance to escape. 

The expression of people's faces changed and menacing shouts began 
to resound. The National Guards struck the pavements with the butt-end 
of their rifles. They had come to defend the peers but seemed quite ready 
when they heard the news of the acquittal (and any punishment short of 
death was acquittal) to attack them. 

Meanwhile, this is what was happening inside. It was known before- 
hand in the Palais-Royal that the sentence was to be imprisonment for life. 
M. de Montalivet, Minister of the Interior, had received orders from 
the king to have the ex-ministers conducted safe and sound to Vincennes. 
The firing of a cannon, when they had crossed the drawbridge of the 
chateau, was to teU the king of their safety. M. de Montalivet had chosen 
General Falvier and Colonel Lavocat to share this dangerous honor with 
him. 

When he saw the four ministers appearing, who had been removed 
from the hall in order that, according to custom, sentence should be 
pronounced in their absence, "Messieurs/' General Falvier said to Colonel 
Lavocat, "we are about to make history. Let us see to it that it redounds 
to the glory of France!" 

A light carriage awaited the prisoners outside the wicket gate of the 
Petit Luxembourg. It was at this juncture that some men, set there by M. 
de Montalivet, rushed through the main gateway, shouting, as we have 
mentioned, "Death! They are sentenced to death!" 

The prisoners could hear the tremendous shout of triumph that went 
up at the false report. But the carriage, surrounded by two hundred 
horsemen, had already set off and was driving toward the outlying 
boulevards with the speed and noise of a hurricane, MM. de Montalivet 
and Lavocat galloped at each side. 

The judges, assembled in the Rubens gallery to deliberate, heard the 
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uproar. They saw, one might almost say they felt the terrible agitation 
going on outside and they each tried to find some pretext for slipping 
away. Some did not even attempt any excuse. M. Pasquier, by com- 
parison, was the bravest and felt ashamed of their retreat. 

"It is unseemly!" he exclaimed. "Shut the doors!" 

Lafayette was informed at the same time that the people were rushing 
upon the palace, "Messieurs/' he said, turning to the three or four persons 
who awaited his commands, "will you come with me to see what is 
going on?" 

Thus, while M. Pasquier was returning to the nearly deserted audience 
chamber to pronounce, by the dismal light of a half-lighted chandelier, 
the sentence condemning the accused to imprisonment for life and 
sentencing the Prince de Polignac to civil death, the man of 1789 and of 
1830 was making his appearance in the streets, as calm on that December 
21 as he announced to the people the quasi-absolution of the ex-ministers 
as he had been forty years before, when he announced to their fathers of 
the flight of the king to Varennes. 

For a single instant it seemed as though the noble old man had pre- 
sumed too much on his popularity, for the waves of that ocean which at 
first made way respectfully before him now gathered angrily round him. 

Cries of "Death to the ministers! Put them to death! Put them to death!" 
were heard on all sides. 

Lafayette tried to speak but loud imprecations drowned out his voice. 
At last he succeeded in making himself heard. "Citizens, I do not recog- 
nize among you the heroes of July!" he said to the people. 

"No wonder," replied a voice, "how could you, seeing you were not 
on their side!" 

It was a critical moment There were only four or five of us artillery- 
men all together. M. Sarrans, who accompanied the general, signed to us 
to come up to him. Thanks to our uniform, which the people held in 
respect as a sign of the opposition party, we managed to make our way 
to the general, who, recognizing me, took me by the arm. Other patriots 
joined us and Lafayette found himself surrounded by a party of friends. 

But on all sides the National Guards were furious and were deserting 
their posts, some loading their rifles, others flinging them down and all 
crying out, "Treason." 

At this moment, the sound of a cannon pierced the air. It was M. de 
Montalivefs signal announcing to the king that the ministers were in 
safety. But we in our ignorance thought it was a signal sent us by our 
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comrades in the Louvre. We left the general and rushed across the Pont 
Neuf, crying, "To arms!" At our shouts and the sight of our uniforms 
and naked swords, the people opened a way for us and soon began 
running in all directions, yelling, "To arms!" We reached the Louvre just 
as the porters were closing the gates and stormed our way in. I rushed into 
the guardroom. The news of the discharge of the ministers was already 
known and had produced its effect. Everyone acted as if he were walking 
upon a volcano. 

Everything was in a frightful state of commotion. It looked as though 
the battle was going to break out in the midst of the very artillery itself 
and as though the first shots would be exchanged between brothers-in- 
arms. Our artilleryman jumped up on a table and began to read a 
proclamation that he had just drawn up. It was an appeal to arms. 
Scarcely had he read a line before Grille de Beuzelin, who belonged to 
the reactionary party, snatched it from his hands and tore it up. The 
affair would probably have ended tragically but one of our number rushed 
into the guardroom shouting, "We are surrounded by the National Guard 
and troops of the line!" 

There was a simultaneous cry of "To our guns!" 

They had come to see what terms we could offer. The artillerymen 
who were not of our opinion had withdrawn to that portion of the 
Louvre nearest the Tuileries. There were about a hundred and fifty of 
them. Unfortunately, or, rather fortunately, we learned all at once that 
the cellars where we kept our ammunition were empty. The governor 
of the Louvre had had it all taken away during the day. We had there- 
fore no means of attack or defense beyond our muskets and six or eight 
cartridges per man. We spent the night in expectation of being attacked 
at any moment. Those of us who slept did so with their muskets between 
their legs. The day broke and found us still ready for action. The situation 
then gradually turned from tragedy to comedy. The bakers, wine-sellers 
and pork-butchers instantly made their little speculation out of the 
situation and assured us we should not have to surrender from famine. 
We might be compared to a menagerie of wild beasts shut up for the 
public safety. The resemblance was the more striking when the people 
began to gaze at us through the barred windows. Amongst those who 
came were friends who brought us the latest news. 

Up to noon, the situation of the king, politically, was serious. At that 
hour no decision had been arrived at either for or against him. 

General Lafayette had, however, published this proclamation: 
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Order of the Day, 21 December 

The Commander-in-Criief is unable to find words to express the feelings 
of his heart, in order to show to his brethren in arms of the National 
Guard and of the line his admiration and his gratitude for the zeal, the 
steadiness and the devotion they displayed during the painful events of 
yesterday. He was quite aware that his confidence in their patriotism 
would be justified on every occasion; but he regrets exceedingly the toils 
and discomforts to which they are exposed. He would gladly have pre- 
vented them but he can only share them. We all of us feel equally the need 
of protecting the capital against its enemies and against anarchy, of assur- 
ing the safety of families and property, of preventing our revolution from 
being stained by crimes and our honour impugned. We are all as one jointly 
and severally answerable for the carrying out of these sacred duties; and, 
amidst the sorrow which yesterday's disorders and those promised for 
today cause him, the Commander-in-Chief finds his great consolation and 
perfect security in the kindly feelings he bears towards his brave and dear 
comrades of liberty and public order. 

LAFAYETTE 

At one o'clock we learned that students with cards in their hats, and 
students from the Ecole in uniform together with the National Guards of 
the 12th Legion, were going all over the town urging moderation. At the 
same time placards signed by four students, one from each college, were 
stuck up on all the walls. 

The parade in the streets and the placards soothed the public mind. 
The absence of the artillery also contributed to re-establish tranquillity. 
The king received a deputation from the colleges with great demonstra- 
tion of affection, which sent them home delighted and with full assurance 
that the liberties they longed for were as good as granted. That night the 
National Guard and troops of the line who had been surrounding us 
fell into rank and took themselves off. The gates of the Louvre opened 
behind them. We left the ordinary guard by the cannon and dispersed 
to our various homes. Things were settled, at all events, for the time being. 

Next day there came an "order of the day" from Lafayette containing 
a letter from the king. We will put aside the "order of the day" and quote 
the letter only. We beg our readers to notice the words that are italicized: 

Tuesday morning, 22 December 

It is to you I address myself, my dear general, to transmit to our brave 
and indefatigable National Guard the expression of my admiration for 
the zeal and energy with which it has maintained public order and pre- 
vented all trouble. But it is you, especialty, that 1 ought to thank, my dear 
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general, you who have just given a fresh example of courage, patriotism 
and respect for law in these days of trial, as you have done many times 
besides throughout your long and noble career. Express in my name how 
much I rejoice at having seen the revival of that splendid institution, the 
National Guard, which had been almost entirely taken away from us, 
and which has risen up again brilliantly powerful and patriotic, finer and 
more numerous than it has ever been, as soon as the glorious Days of July 
broke the trammels by which its enemies flattered themselves they had 
crushed it. It is this great institution to which we certainly owe the triumph 
amongst us of the sacred cause of liberty, which thus causes our national 
independence to be respected abroad, whilst preserving the action of 
laws from all attack at home. Do not let us forget that there is no liberty 
without law, and that there can be no laws where any power of whatever 
kind succeeds in paralyzing its action and exalting itself beyond the reach 
of laws. 

These, my dear general, are the sentiments I beg you to express to the 
National Guard on my behalf. I count on the continuation of its efforts 
AND ON YOURS, so that nothing may disturb that public peace which 
Paris and France need greatly, and which it is essential to preserve. Re- 
ceive, at the same time, my dear general, the assurance of the sincere 
friendship you know I hold toward you, 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE 

On the 23rd, upon the suggestion of M. Laffitte, the Chamber of 
Deputies passed a vote of thanks to the young students. 

The harmony between His Majesty Louis-Philippe and the students 
of the three colleges was not of long duration. It was not to last much 
longer either between His Majesty and poor General Lafayette, for whom 
he now had no further use. Two days after that on which Lafayette re- 
ceived a letter from the king, thanking him for his past services and ex- 
pressing the hope for the continuance of those services, the Chamber pro- 
posed this amendment to Article 64 of the law concerning the National 
Guard, which the deputies had under discussion; 

As the office of commander-general of the National Guard of the king- 
dom will cease with the circumstances that rendered the office necessary, 
that office can never be renewed without the passing of a fresh law, and 
no one shall be appointed to hold the position without such a special law. 

This simply meant the deposition of General Lafayette. The blow was 
the more perfidious as he was not present at the sitting. 
Now, perhaps it will be said that it was the Chamber which took the 
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initiative, and that the Government had nothing to do with this. That 
would be a mistake. Here is an article of the bill which virtually implied 
the resignation of Lafayette: 

ARTICLE 50. In the communes or cantons where the National Guard 
will form several legions, the king may appoint a superior commander; 
but a superior commander of the National Guards of a whole department, 
or even of an arrondissement of a sous-prefecture, cannot be appointed. 

The next day after that scandalous debate in the Chamber, General 
Lafayette wrote this letter to the king in his own handwriting, for I have 
seen the rough draft: 

SIBE, The resolution passed yesterday by the Chamber of Deputies 
with the consent of the King's ministers, for the suppression of the general 
commandantship of the National Guards at the very same moment that 
the law is going to be voted upon, expresses exactly the feeling of the two 
branches of the legislative power, and in particular that of the one of which 
I have the honor of being a member. I am of opinion that it would be dis- 
respectful if I awaited any formal information before sending in my resig- 
nation of the prerogatives entrusted to me by royal command. Your 
Majesty is aware, and the staff correspondence bill proves the fact, if 
needful, that the exercise of the office down to the present time has not 
been such a sinecure as was stated in the Chamber. The King's patriotic 
solicitude will provide for it, and it will be important, for instance, to set 
at rest, by Ordinances which the law puts at the King's disposal, the 
uneasiness that the sub-dividing of the provincial battalions and the fear 
of seeing the highly valuable institution of the artillery throughout the 
kingdom confined to garrison or coast towns. 

The President of the Council was so good as to offer to give me the 
honorary commandership; but he himself and Your Majesty will judge 
that such nominal honors are not becoming to either the institutions of a 
free country or to myself. 

In respectfully and gratefully handing back to the King the only man- 
date that gives me any authority over the National Guards, I have taken 
precautions that the service shall not suffer. General Dumas * will take 
his orders from the Minister of the Interior; General Carbonnel will con- 
trol the service in the capital until Your Majesty has been able to find a 
substitute, as he, too, wishes to resign. 

I beg Your Majesty to receive my cordial and respectful regards. 

LAFAYETTE 

* Comte Matthieu Dumas, a general, not related to the author. 
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The same day Louis-Philippe sent this reply: 

MY DEAR GENERAL, I have just received your letter. The decision you 
have taken has surprised me as much as it has pained me. I have not yet 
had time to read the papers. The cabinet meets at one o'clock. I shall 
therefore be free between four and five and I shall hope to see you and 
to be able to induce you to withdraw your decision. Yours, my dear 
general, etc., 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE 

We give this letter without commentary on our part. But we cannot 
resist pointing out that King Louis-Philippe must have read the papers in 
order to know what was going on in the Chamber and that at noon OB 
December 25 he had not yet done so! How can anyone think after this 
proof of the king's ignorance of his ministers' doings that he was anything 
more than constitutional monarch, reigning but not ruling! But let us 
note that on December 25, 1830 the political career of General Lafayette 
was over. There was at this time another resignation which made less stir 
but which had somewhat odd consequences for me. It was given in the 
same day as General Lafayette's and it was that of one of our two 
captains of the fourth battery. 

As soon as this resignation was known the artillerymen held a special 
meeting to appoint another captain and I was elected second captain. 
Within twenty-four hours my lace, epaulettes and worsted cordings were 
exchanged for the same in gold. On die 27th, I took command on parade, 
clad in the insignia of my new office. We shall soon see how long I was to 
wear them. 



CHAPTER 
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Meantime, throughout the course of that glorious year of 1830, death 
had been gathering in a harvest of celebrated men. 

It had begun with Cheron, the author of Tartufe de Mceurs. We 
learned of his death in a singular fashion. Harel thought of taking up 
the only comedy that the good fellow had written, had begun rehearsals 
of it the same time as Christine. They rehearsed Cheron's comedy at 
ten in the morning and Christine at noon. One morning Cheron, who 
was punctuality itself, was late. Harel had waited a little while and 
then had given orders to prepare the stage for Christine, when a little 
fellow of twelve came from behind one of the wings and asked for M, 
Harel. 

"Here I am," said Harel, "what is it?" 

"M. Cheron presents his compliments to you," said the little man, "and 
sends word that he cannot come to his rehearsal this morning." 

"Why not, my boy?" asked Harel. 

"Because he died last night," replied the little fellow. 

"Ah, diable!" exclaimed Harel. "In that case you must take back my 
best compliments and tell him that I will attend his funeral tomorrow." 

That was the funeral oration the ex-government inspector of the 
Theatre-Frangais pronounced over him. 

On March 11 the obituary list was marked by the death of the Marquis 
de Lally-Tollendal, whom I knew well. The poor marquis was always in 
trouble, but this did not prevent him from becoming enormously stout. He 
weighed nearly three hundred pounds. Madame de Stael called him "the 
fattest of sentient beings." 

The same month Radet, the doyen of vaudevillists, died. During the 
latter years of his life he was afflicted with kleptomania, but his friends 
never minded. If after his departure they missed anything they knew 
where to look for it. 

Then, on April 15, Hippolyte Bendo died. He was behindhand, for 
death, who was out of breath from running after him, caught up with 
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him at the age of a hundred and twenty-two. He had married again at 
a hundred and one! 

On April 23, the Chevalier Sue, father of Eugene, died. He had been 
honorary physician-in-chief to the household of King Charles X. He was a 
man of great originality of mind and, at times, of singular artlessness of 
expression. Those who heard him give his course of lectures on 
conchology will bear me out in this, I am very sure. 

On June 29 there passed away good old M. Pieyre, former tutor and 
secretary to the Due d'Orleans, author of Tcole des Peres, and the one 
who, with old Bichet and M. de Parseval de Grandmaison, had shown 
such great friendship to me and supported me to the utmost at the 
beginning of my dramatic career. 

Then, on July 29, a lady named Rosaria Pangallo died. She was born 
on August 3, 1698, only four years after Voltaire. The good lady was 
132, ten years older than her compatriot Hippolyte Bendo of whom we 
spoke just now. 

On November 30 Pius VIII passed to his account. He was succeeded 
by Gregory XVI. 

Finally, on the last night of the old year, the artillery came to its end, 
killed by royal decree. And, as I had not heard of this decree soon 
enough, it led me to make the absurd blunder I am about to describe and 
which was probably among all the grievances King Louis-Philippe be- 
lieved he had against me the one that made him cherish the bitterest 
rancor toward me. The reader will recollect the resignation of one of 
our captains and my election to the rank thus left vacant. New Year's 
Day was approaching and there had been a meeting to decide whether 
we should pay a visit of etiquette to the king. In order to avoid being 
placed upon the index for no good reason it was decided to go. Con- 
sequently, a rendezvous was made for the next day, January 1, 1831, 
at nine in the morning in the courtyard of the Palais-Royal. Whereupon 
we separated. I do not remember what caused me to lie in bed longer 
than usual that New Year's morning 1831 but when I looked at my 
watch I saw that I had only just time, if that, to dress and reach the 
Palais-Royal. I summoned Joseph and with his help as nine o'clock was 
striking I flew downstairs four steps at a time from my third story, I 
need hardly say that, being in, such a tremendous hurry, of course there 
was no cab or carriage of any description to be had. Thus I reached 
the courtyard of the Palais-Royal at a quarter past nine. It was crowded 
with officers waiting their turn to present their collective New Year's 
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congratulations to the king. But, in the midst of all the various uniforms 
that of the artillery was conspicuous by its absence. I glanced at the 
clock and seeing that I was a quarter of an hour late I thought the 
artillery had already taken up its position and that I should be able 
to join it either on the staircases or in one of the apartments. I rushed 
quickly up the State stairway and reached the great audience chamber. 
Not a sign of any artillerymen! I thought that the artillerymen must have 
passed and I decided to go in alone. 

Had I not been so preoccupied with my unpunctuality, I should have 
remarked the strange looks people cast at me. But I saw nothing, thanks to 
my absent-mindedness, except that the group of officers with whom I 
intermingled to enter the king's chamber made a movement from centre 
to circumference, which left me as completely isolated as though I was 
suspected of bringing infection of cholera, which was beginning to be 
talked about in Paris. I attributed this to animosity to the part played by 
the artillery during the recent disturbances and as I, for my part, was 
quite ready to answer for the responsibility of my own actions, I went in 
with my head held high. I should say that out of the score of officers who 
formed the group I had honored with my presence I seemed to be the 
only one who attracted the attention of the king. He even gazed at me 
with such surprise that I looked around to find the cause of this in- 
comprehensible state. Among those present some put on a scornful smile, 
others seemed alarmed. The whole thing was inexplicable to me. I went 
up to the king, who was so good as to speak to me. 

"Oh, good day, Dumas!" he said, "That's just like you! I recognize you 
well enough! It is just like you to come!" 

I looked at the king and for the life of me I could not tell what he 
was alluding to. Then, as he began laughing and all the good courtiers 
imitated his example, I smiled in company with everybody else and went 
on my way. In the next room I found Vatout, Oudard, Appert, Tallen- 
court, Casimir Delavigne and a host of my old comrades. They had seen 
me through the half-open door and they too were all laughing. This 
universal hilarity began to confuse me. 

"Well, you have a nerve, my friend!" said Vatout. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, you have just paid the King a New Year's visit in a dress of 
dissous!" 

By dissous understand dix sous (ten sous). Vatout was an inveterate 
punster. 
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"I do not understand/* I said, very seriously. 

"Come now," he said, "you surely aren't going to try to make us 
believe that you didn't know of the king's order!" 

"What order?" 

"The disbandment of the artillery of course!" 

"What, the artillery is disbanded!" 

"It is in the Moniteur!" 

They all began laughing again. 

I will acknowledge that by this time I was dreadfully angry. I had 
done a thing that, if considered in the light of an act of bravado, might 
indeed be regarded as a very grave impertinence, and one in which 
I, least of any person, had no right to indulge toward the king. I went 
down the staircase as quickly as I had come up it, ran to the Cafe du 
Roi and asked for the Moniteur with a ferocity that astonished the fre- 
quenters of the cafe. The order was in a prominent position. 

I went home, stripped myself of my seditious clothing, put on the dress 
of ordinary folk, and went off to the Odeon for my rehearsal of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was announced for its first production the next day. 
As I came away after die rehearsal I met three or four of my artillery 
comrades, who congratulated me warmly. My adventure had already 
spread all over Paris. Some thought it a Joke in the worst possible taste, 
others thought it heroic. But none of them would believe that it was 
done through ignorance. To this act of mine I owed being made later a 
member of the committee to consider the national pensions lists, of the 
Polish committee and of that for deciding the distribution of honors to 
those who took conspicuous part in the July Revolution, and of being re- 
elected as lieutenant in the new artillery: honors which naturally led to 
my taking part in the actions of June 5, 1832, and being obliged to spend 
three months* absence in Switzerland and two in Italy. 

As I have said, Napoleon was to be acted on the following day, a 
literary event that was little calculated to restore me to the king's political 
good books. Napoleon was a success, but merely by pure chance. Its 
literary value was pretty nearly nil The role of the spy was the only 
original creation; all the rest was done with paste and scissors. There was 
some hissing amongst the applause, and, a rare thing with an author, I 
was almost of the opinion of those who hissed. But with Frederic playing 
the principal part, and Lockroy and Stockleit the secondary ones; with 
costumes and decorations amounting to a hundred thousand francs, 
how could it have been anything but a success? Delaistre acted the part 
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of Hudson Lowe. I remember they were obliged to send the theatre 
attendants back with him each night to keep him from being stoned on 
his way home. The honors of the first night belonged by right to 
Frederic far more than to me. 

In this manner did I stride across the invisible abyss that divided one 
year from another, and passed from the year 1830 to that of 1831, which 
brought me insensibly to my twenty-ninth year. 



CHAPTEK 



40 



Let us return to Antony, But we will do so by way of Saint-Germain- 
TAuxerrois and the archbishop's palace. No matter what party created 
an uprising it was always the Republicans who were blamed. This was 
because every reactionary government for the past seventy years thor- 
oughly understood that Republicans were its only serious, actual and un- 
ceasing enemies. The preference King Louis-Philippe showed us, at the 
risk of being accused of partiality, strongly encouraged the other parties 
and, notably, the CarHst party. Royalists from within and Royalists from 
without seemed to send one another this famous program of 1792: "Make 
a stir and we will come in! Come in, and we will make a stir!" It was the 
Royalists inside who were the first to make a stir. The idea had remained 
in the minds of various persons that King Louis-Philippe had accepted 
his power only to give it at some time to Henri V. This rumor was less 
absurd than the one spread abroad from 1799 to 1803, that Bonaparte had 
caused 18 Brumaire for the benefit of Louis XVIII. Each of the two 
sovereigns replied with arguments characteristic of themselves. Bona- 
parte had the Due d'Enghien arrested, tried and shot. Louis-Philippe 
allowed the pillage of Saint-Germain-FAuxerrois and of the archbishop's 
palace. An opportunity was to be given to the Carlists and priests, their 
natural allies, to test the situation which eight months of Philippist reign 
and three of Republican prosecutions had wrought among them. 

It was nearing February 14, the anniversary of the assassination of 
the Due de Berry * when, all at once, people learned that in a couple of 
days* time an anniversary service was to be celebrated at Saint-Roch, in 
expiation of the assassination at the Place Louvois. A political assassination 
is such a detestable thing in the opinion of all factions that it ought always 
to be allowable to offer expiatory masses for the assassinated. But there 
are times of feverish excitement when the most simple actions assume 

* The Due de Berry was the second son of the Comte cTArtois who later became 
Charles X. He was assassinated during the reign of Louis XVIII by a saddler named 
Louvel. The event occurred at a time when there was a great political clash between 
the royalist and the liberals. There were sinister rumors, and accusations were mad 
by each party against the other* 

287 
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the huge proportions of a threat or contempt. And this particular mass, 
because of the peculiar circumstances at the time, was both a threat and 
an act of defiance. They were deceived however as to the place where it 
was to be held. Saint-Roch, as far as I can recollect, was, at that period, 
served by the Abbe Olivier, a fine, spiritual-minded priest who was adored 
by his flock. I do not know whether it was on account of the royal in- 
timacy with which the Abbe Olivier was honored or because he under- 
stood the significance of the act that was expected of him that the Church 
of Saint-Roch declined the honor. It was different with the cure of Saint- 
Germain-rAuxerrois. He accepted. The cure of Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois 
was nearly eighty years of age. He was the priest who had accompanied 
Marie-Antoinette to the scaffold. His curate, M. Paravey, by a strange 
coincidence, was the priest who had blessed the tombs of the Louvre. 

I was at the Vaudeville, where I believe we were rehearsing La Famille 
Improvisee by Henry Monnier, when Pachel the head hired-applauder 
ran in terrified, crying out that emblazoned equipages were forming in 
line at Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois and that the personages who were 
getting out from them had come to be present at a requiem service for 
the repose of the soul of the Due de Berry. This news produced an ab- 
solutely contrary effect upon Arago and myself; it exasperated Arago, 
but put me very much at ease. 

I have related how I was educated by a priest. That early education, 
the influence of those juvenile memories, gave I will not say to all my 
actions God forbid I should represent myself to my readers as a 
habitually religious-minded man! but to all my beliefs and opinions 
such a deep religious tinge that I cannot even now enter a church with- 
out taking holy water or pass in front of a crucifix without making the 
sign of the cross. Therefore, in spite of the violence of my political 
opinions at that time I thought that the poor assassinated Due de Berry 
had a right to a requiem mass, that the Royalists had a right to be present 
at it and the cure the right to celebrate it. But this was not Etienne's 
way of looking at it. Consequently, he wrote a few lines to the National 
and to the Temps and ran to the spot. I could see that something serious 
would come of it; that the Royalist journals would exclaim against the 
sacrilege and that the accusation would fall upon the Republican party. 
Arago, with his convinced opinions and his southern fieriness of tempera- 
ment, entered the church just as a young man was hanging a portrait of 
the Due de Bordeaux on the catafalque. Behind the young man there 
came a lady who placed a crown of immortelles upon it Behind the 
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woman came soldiers, who hung their crosses on the effigy of Henri VI 
by the aid of pins. Now, Arago was wholly in the right and I totally 
wrong. For the ceremony here ceased to be a religious demonstration and 
became a political act of provocation. The people and citizens rushed 
into the church. The citizens became incensed and the people grumbled. 
But let us keep exactly to the events which followed. The riot at the 
archbishop's palace was middle class, not lower class. Arago perceived 
that the irritation and grumbling could be turned to account. He 
sprang out of the church, climbed up on a horizontal bar of the railings 
and, stretching out his hands in the direction of the graves of July which 
lay in front of the portal of Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois, shouted, "Citizens! 
They dare to celebrate a requiem service in honor of one of the members 
of the family whom we have just driven from power, only fifty yards 
from the victims of July! Shall we allow them to finish the service?" 

Maddened cries of "No! no! no!" went up from every voice and they 
rushed into the church. The assailants encountered General Jacqueminot 
in the doorway, who was then chief of staff or second in command of 
the National Guard. He tried to stem the torrent but it was too strong to 
be stopped by a single man. The invasion of the church was rapid, ir- 
resistible and terrible. In a few minutes the catafalque was destroyed, 
the pall was torn to shreds and the altar knocked down. The golden- 
flowered hanging, sacred pictures, sacerdotal vestments were all trampled 
under foot. Scepticism revenged itself by impiety, sacrilege and blas- 
phemy for the fifteen years during which it had been made to hide its 
mocking face behind the mask of hypocrisy. They laughed, they howled, 
they danced around all the sacred things they had heaped up, overturned 
and torn in pieces. One of the rioters came out of the sacristy in the 
complete dress of a priest. He mounted on the top of a heap of debris 
and beat time to the infernal din. It looked like a figure of Satan, dressed 
up ironically in priestly robes, presiding over a revel. 

I witnessed the whole scene from the entrance and went away, with 
bent head and a heavy heart and unquiet mind, sorry I had seen it. 1 
could not hide from myself that the people had been incited to do what 
they had done. I was too much of a philosopher to expect them to 
discriminate between the Church and the priesthood, religion from its 
ministers. But I was too religious at heart to stay there, and I attempted 
to get away from the place. I say I attempted, for it was no easy thing to 
get out The square of Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois was crowded and the 
crowd, forced back into the narrow Rue de Pretres, overflowed on to the 
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quays. At one spot a struggle was going on. A tall, pale young man 
with long black hair and good-looking countenance was standing on a 
post, watching the tumult with an expression of scorn. One of the by- 
standers, who was probably irritated by this disdain, began to shout, 
"A Jesuit!" 

Such a cry at such a time was like putting a match to a bundle of 
tow. The crowd rushed for the poor fellow, crying, "Throw the Jesuits 
into the Seine! Drown him! Give the Jesuits to the nets of Saint-Cloud!" 

Baude was Prefet of Police. He had just arrived with the Municipal 
Guard. He flew to the rescue of the unlucky, doomed man who was being 
passed from hand to hand, and was, in his aerial flight, approaching 
the river with fearful rapidity. He reached the edge of the river at the 
same time as the victim who was threatened with being flung over the 
parapet. He clutched hold of him and drew him back. I saw no more, 
for I was being suffocated against the boards which enclosed the Jardin 
de 1'Infante and dilapidated though they were, they offered a great 
deal more resistance than I liked. My stalwart build and the combined 
efforts of many who recognized me enabled me to reach the quay and 
from there the Pont des Arts. They were still fighting by the parapet. 
Later, I learned that Baude had succeeded in saving the poor devil at the 
expense of a good number of bruises and his coat torn to ribbons. But, 
while the Prefet of Police was playing the part of humanitarian he was not 
fulfilling his duties as prefet, and the rioters profited by this lapse in his 
municipal functions. The people continued pillaging the church and the 
presbytery of Saint-Germain4'Auxerrois, and by the time that Baude had 
done his good deed it was all over. 

With the supposed Jesuit saved, the Church of Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois 
sacked, the crowd dispersed, Baude thought the anger of the lion was 
appeased and presented himself at the Palais-Royal. The prefet's clothes 
were torn and his face was very pale. The king on the other hand was 
quite calm. 

More fully informed this time of the events going on in the street 
than he had been about those of the Chamber when they discharged 
Lafayette, he knew everything that had just happened. He saw too 
that it tended to his own advantage. The Carlists had lifted up their 
heads and without the slightest interference on his part had been 
punished! There had been a riot but it had not threatened the Palais- 
Royal, and by a little exercise of skill it could be made to do credit to the 
Republican party. 
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But the king clearly suspected that matters would not stop there. So 
with his usual astuteness and seeming courtesy he kept Baude to dinner. 
Baude saw nothing in this invitation beyond an act of politeness and a 
kind of reward for the dangers he had incurred. But there was more to it 
than that. The Prefet of Police being at the Palais-Royal meant that all 
the police reports would be sent there. Baude could not do otherwise 
than communicate them to his illustrious host. So, without any trouble to 
himself, the king would become acquainted with everything, both what 
Baude's police knew and what his own police also knew. The reports were 
disquieting. One of them announced the pillage of the archbishop's 
palace for the morrow, another an attempted attack upon the Palais- 
Royal. 

"Sire/' asked the Prefet of Police, 'what must we do?* 

"Powder and shot," replied the king. 

Baude understood. By three o'clock in the morning all the troops of 
the garrison were disposed around the Palais-Royal, but the avenues to 
the archbishop's palace were left perfectly free. 

This is what happened while the Prefet of Police was dining with His 
Majesty. General Jacqueminot had summoned the National Guard and, 
instead of dispersing the rioters, they clapped their hands at the riot. 
Cadet-Gassicourt who was mayor of the fourth arrondissement arrived 
next. Some people pointed out to him the three fleurs-de-lis which 
adorned the highest points of the cross that surmounted the church. A 
man out of the crowd heard the remark and quickly the cry went up, 
"Down with the fleurs-de-lis; down with the cross!" They attached them- 
selves to the cross and it fell at the third pull. This affair of the cross and 
the fleurs-de-lis gave a political character to the riot and had suggested 
or was about to suggest on the following day a party of the popular 
insurgents toward the Palais-Royal. The fleurs-de-lis had remained upon 
the arms of the king up to this time. Soon after the election of August 9, 
Casimir Perier had advised him to abandon it but the king had ob- 
stinately refused. Under the pretext, therefore, of demanding its aboli- 
tion a gathering of Republicans was to march next day upon the Palais- 
Royal. When there, if they found themselves strong enough, they would 
at the same stroke also demand the abolition of royalty. 

I had work to do the next day and kept my door shut fast against every- 
body, my own servant included, but the latter violated his orders and 
entered. It was evident that something extraordinary had happened for 
Joseph to take such a liberty with me. They had been firing off rifles 
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half the night, they had disarmed two or three posts, they had sacked 
the archbishop's palace. The proposition of marching on the palace of M. 
de Quelen was received with enthusiasm. He was one of those worldly 
prelates who pass for being rather shepherds than pastors. It was affirmed 
that on July 28, 1830 a woman's cap had been found at his house and 
they wanted to know if by chance there might not be another. The devil 
tempted me. I dressed hastily and ran in the direction of the city. The 
bridges were crowded to breaking point and there was a row two deep 
of curious gazers on the parapets. The river drifted with furniture, books, 
chasubles, cassocks and priests' robes. The latter objects were horrible, 
as they looked like drowning people. All these things came from the 
archbishop's palace. When the crowd reached the palace they seized the 
iron grill and tore it down. Then they spread over all the rooms and 
threw the furniture out of the windows. Several book-lovers who tried 
to save rare books and precious editions were also nearly thrown into 
the Seine. One album alone escaped the general destruction. The man 
who laid hands on it happened to open it: it was a Chinese album 
painted on leaves of rice. The Chinese are very fanciful in their com- 
positions, and this particular one so far transcended the limits of French 
fancy that the crowd had not the courage to insist on the precious album 
being thrown into the water. 

After seizing the furniture, library hangings, carpets, mirrors, missals, 
chasubles and cassocks, the crowd, still not satisfied, seized upon the 
building itself. In an instant a hundred men were scattered over the 
roofs and had begun to tear off the tiles and slates. By two o'clock in the 
afternoon not one stone of the archbishop's palace remained on another! 
By good fortune the archbishop was at his country house at Conflans. Had 
he not been he would probably have been destroyed with his town house. 

All this time the drums had called the rappel. A detachment of the 
12th Legion in command of Frangois Arago came from the Pantheon 
toward the city. As ill luck would have it, his adjutant who marched 
on the flank brandishing his sabre, stuck it into a poor fellow who was 
merely standing peacefully watching them go by. The poor devil fell 
wounded and was picked up nearly dead. We know how such things 
work out. The dead or wounded is no longer his own private property; 
he belongs to the crowd which makes a standard of him. Thus the crowd 
took possession of the man, bleeding as he was, and began to shout, 
"To arms! Vengeance on the assassin! Vengeance!" The assassin or rather 
the unintentional murderer, had disappeared. They carried the victim 
into the enclosure outside Notre-Dame, where everybody discussed loudly 
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how to take revenge but none thought of getting him help. It was 
Frangois Arago who in the midst of the threatening cries pointed to the 
H6tel-Dieu. They placed him on a stretcher and Frangois accompanied 
the unfortunate man to the bed, where they had scarcely laid him before 
he died. 

The report of that death spread with fearful rapidity. When Arago re- 
appeared the crowd was frenzied to the extent of hurling itself upon 
Arago himself, mistaking the savior for the murderer. In the twinkling of 
an eye our great astronomer was dragged towards the Seine, where he 
was going to be flung with the furniture, books and archiepiscopal vest- 
ments, when happily some of the spectators recognized him, called out 
his name and he was safe. Robbed of a man, the excited crowd had to 
have something else, and, not being able to drown Arago, they demolished 
the archbishop's palace. With what rapidity they destroyed that building 
we have already spoken. And the remarkable thing was that many honor- 
able witnesses watched the proceedings. M. Thiers was present, making 
his first practical study of the downfall of palaces and of monarchies. 
M. de Schonen was there, in colonel's uniform, but reduced to powerless- 
ness because he had but few men at command. M. Talabot was there 
with his battalion, but he protested to M. Arago, who urged him to act, 
that he had been ordered merely to appear and then return. The 
passive presence of all these notables put a seal of sanction upon the 
proceedings, which I had never seen before, nor have ever again seen. 
This was no riot of the people, filled with enthusiasm, risking their 
lives in the midst of flashings of musketry fire and thunder of artillery. 
It was a scoffing and impious, destructive and insolent crowd, without 
the excuse of previous insult or destruction offered it. It was a bourgeois 
riot, that most pitiless and contemptible of all riots. 

As I returned home, I had passed by the Palais-Royal. The king who 
had refused to make to Casimir P6rier the sacrifice of the fleurs-de-lis 
made that sacrifice to the rioters. They scratched it off the coats-of-arms 
on his carriages and mutilated the iron balconies of his palace. 

It was upon this same day, when I saw the grooms engaged in erasing 
the fleurs-de-lis, that I sent in my resignation a second time, the only one 
which reached the king and which was accepted. It was couched in the 
following terms: 

15 February 1831 

SIBE, Three weeks ago I had the honor to ask for an audience of Your 
Majesty. My object was to offer my resignation to Your Majesty by word 
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of mouth, for I wished to explain, personally, that I was neither ungrate- 
ful nor capricious. Sire, a long time ago I wrote and made public my 
opinion that, in my case, the man of letters was but the prelude to the 
politician. I have arrived at the age when I can take a part in a reformed 
Chamber. I am pretty sure of being nominated a deputy when I am thirty 
years of age, and I am now twenty-eight, Sire. Unhappily, the People, 
who look at things from a mean and distant point of view, do not dis- 
tinguish between the intentions of the king and the acts of the ministers. 
Now the acts of the ministers are both arbitrary and destructive of liberty. 
Amongst the persons who live upon Your Majesty and tell him constantly 
that they admire and love him there is not one probably who loves Your 
Majesty more than I do; only they talk about it and do not think it, and I 
do not talk about it but think it. 

But, Sire, devotion to principles comes before devotion to men. Devo- 
tion to principles makes men like Lafayette; devotion to men, like Rovigo.* 
I therefore pray Your Majesty to accept my resignation. 

I have the honor to remain Your Majesty's respectful servant, 

ALEX. DUMAS 

But now that there is no longer an archbishop's palace, nor any fleurs- 
de-lis, nor the statue of the Due de Berry about to be knocked down at 
Lille, the seminary of Perpignan pillaged and the busts of Louis XVIII 
and of Charles X of Nimes destroyed, let us return to Antony, which 
was to cause a great disturbance in literature, besides which the riots we 
have just been discussing were but as the holiday games of school 
children. 

* We are compelled to admit that in our opinion the parallel between Lafayette and 
the Due de Rovigo is to the disadvantage of the latter; but how far he is above them in 
comparing him with other men of the empire! Lafayette's love for liberty is sublime; 
the devotion of the Due de Rovigo for Napoleon is worthy of respect, for all devotion 
is a fine and rare thing. [Dumas* note.] 
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We saw what small success Antony obtained at the reading before M. 
Crosnier. The consequence was that, just as they had not scrupled to 
pass over my play for the drama of Don Carlos ou TInquisition at the 
Theatre-Frangais they did not scruple at the Porte-Saint-Martin to put 
on any sort of piece that came to their hands before they looked at mine. 
Poor Antony! It had already been in existence for close upon two years. 
Meanwhile, as I have said, I had no settled opinion about it. My youthful 
faith in myself had only held out for Henri III and Christine, but the 
horrible concerted hootings which had deafened me at the representation 
of the latter piece had shattered that faith to its very foundations. Then 
the Revolution had come, which had thrown me into quite another order 
of ideas and had made me believe I was destined to become what, in 
politics, is called a man of action. 

Next there had taken place the presentation of my Napoleon Bona- 
parte, a work whose worthlessness I recognized with dread, in spite of 
the fanatical enthusiasm it had excited at its reading. Then came Antony, 
which inspired no fanaticism nor enthusiasm, neither at its reading nor 
at its rehearsal and which in my inmost conscience I believed was 
destined to close my short series of successes with failure. My only com- 
fort was that Crosnier did not seem to set any higher value upon Marion 
Delorme than upon Antony and I was a great admirer of Marion Delorme. 
I might be deceived in my own piece but assuredly I was not mistaken 
about that of Hugo. But as the rehearsals advanced the two principal 
parts taken by Dorval and Bocage became entirely different characteriza- 
tions than they had been when acted by Mars and Firmin. The absence 
of scholastic tradition, the manner of acting drama, a certain sympathy 
of actor with part, a sympathy which did not exist at the Theatre- 
Frangais, all helped to restore my faith in poor Antony. 

It was virtually settled that Antony was to be presented the latter part 
of April. But the last days of April found us thrown back into a different 
sort of agitation. The law of December 13, 1830 in respect to national 
awards had created a new order of merit to be called the Cross of July. 

275 
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A decoration which recalls a civil war with a victory won by citizens over 
fellow citizens or by people over the army or the army over the people 
is always a melancholy object, But there was a different purpose under- 
lying this one. It was to enable people to recognize one another on any 
given occasion and to know on whom to rely. The part which I had 
taken in the Revolution was sufficiently well known to have this cross 
voted to me without dissent. I was also voted a member of the com- 
mittee commissioned to vote crosses to the first recipients. The in- 
stitution was therefore quite popular and fundamentally Republican. 

Thus we were astounded on April 30th, when an order appeared laying 
down the following rules: 

The Cross of July shall consist of a three-branched star. The reverse side 
shall bear on it: 27, 28, 29 July 1830. It shall have for motto: Given by 
the King of the French. It shall be worn on a blue ribbon edged with red. 
The citizens decorated with the July Cross shall be prepared to swear 
fidelity to the King of the French and obedience to the Constitutional 
Charter and to the laws of the realm. 

I had seen my name on the list and on the same day had with great 
joy bought a red and black ribbon and attached it in my buttonhole. 
We had previously decided that the ribbon was to be red, edged with 
black, the red a reminder of the blood that had been shed, the black 
as a token of mourning. I did not feel I could submit to that portion 
of the order which decreed blue ribbon edged with red, nor to the 
inscription, "Given by the King," nor to the oath of fidelity to the king, 
the Constitutional Charter and the laws of the kingdom. Many followed 
my example and at the Tuileries, where I went for a walk to see if any 
one agent of the Government would pick a quarrel with me on account 
of my ribbon, I found a dozen or so friends similarly decorated who had 
doubtless gone there for the same purpose. Furthermore the National 
Guard who were on duty presented arms to red and black ribbon even as 
they did to that of the Legion d'Honneur. There was a meeting of pro- 
test that night at Higonnefs. I attended and protested. The next day I 
went back to my rehearsals wearing my ribbon. 

That was on May 1st, and we had come to final rehearsals. I was 
becoming reconciled to my play without however having any idea 
whether it would succeed or fail But there was no question about the 
success of the two principals. Bocage was using all his artistry to bring 
out the subtlety and originality of the character he had to portray. 
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Mme. Dorval was making the very most of the part of Ad&le. She read 
her lines admirably and in a way to bring out all the salient points. There 
were just four words which bothered her and which she had not yet 
discovered how to put over. When she hears of her husband's arrival 
she has to exclaim, 'Then I am lost!" She realized that, if done properly, 
they would produce a great effect. Suddenly she had a flash of inspiration. 

She came down to the footlights to look out into the orchestra. 

"Are you there, author?" she asked. 

"Yes, what is it?" I replied. 

"How did Mile. Mars say, Then I am lost?" 

"She was sitting down and then got up." 

"Very well, I will be standing and then sit down/* 

The opening night arrived. Except for the expenditure of talent which 
the actors were going to make, M. Crosnier had gone to no other expense. 
Not a new carpet nor decoration had been bought. If the play failed 
it would cost the manager only the time spent on rehearsals. 

The curtain rose. Madame Dorval, in her gauze dress and town attire 
of a society woman, was a novelty at the theatre where people had re- 
cently seen her in Les Deux Formats and in Le Joueur. Her early scenes 
met with only a halfhearted success. Her harsh voice, round shoulders 
and peculiar gestures did not tell in favor of the play or the actress. Two 
or three admirably true inflections, however, found favor with the 
audience but did not arouse its enthusiasm sufficiently to extract one 
single cheer from it. It will be recollected that Bocage has very little to 
do in the first act. He is brought in fainting and the only chance he has 
for any effect is where he tears off the bandage from his wound, uttering, 
as he faints away for the second time, "And now I shall remain, shall I 
not?" After that sentence the audience began to understand the piece 
and to feel the hidden dramatic possibilities of a work whose first act 
ended thus. The curtain fell in the midst of applause. 

I had ordered the intermissions between the acts to be short. I went 
behind the scenes myself to hurry the actors, managers and scene- 
shifters. In five minutes, before the excitement had had time to cool down, 
the curtain went up again. The second act fell to Bocage entirely. He 
threw himself vigorously into it. He rose to magnificent heights in the 
scene of bitter misanthropy and amorous threatening, a scene, by the bye, 
which took up pretty nearly the whole act. After the act, while the 
audience was still clapping, I went behind to congratulate him. He was 
glowing with enthusiasm and encouragement, and Dorval told him, with 
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the frankness of genius, how delighted she was with him. Dorval had 
no fears at all She knew that the fourth and fifth acts were hers. When I 
re-entered the theatre it was in a state of excitement; one could feel the 
air charged with those emotions which go to the making of great success. 

My readers know the third act is all action, brutal action. Antony in 
pursuit of Adele is the first to reach a village inn where he seizes all the 
post-horses to oblige her to stop there, chooses the room that suits him 
best of the only two in the house, arranges an entrance into Adele's room 
from the balcony and withdraws as he hears the sound of her carriage. 
Adele enters and begs to be supplied with horses. She is only a few 
leagues from Strassburg, where she is to Join her husband. The horses 
taken away by Antony, are not to be found. Adele is obliged to spend 
the night in the inn. She takes every precaution for her safety which, 
the moment she is alone, becomes useless, because of the opening on the 
balcony, forgotten in her nervous investigations. Madame Dorval was 
adorable in her feminine simplicity and instinctive terrors. She spoke 
as no one had spoken, or ever will speak them, those two extremely simple 
sentences: "But this door will not shut!*' and "No accident has ever 
happened in your hotel, madame?" Then, when the mistress of the inn 
has withdrawn, she decides to go into her bedroom. Hardly has she dis- 
appeared before a pane of the window falls broken to bits, an arm appears 
and unlatches the catch, the window is opened and both Antony and 
Adele appear, the one on the balcony of her window, the other on the 
threshold of the room. At the sight of Antony, Adele utters a cry. To stop 
her from crying out again Antony places a handkerchief on her mouth, 
drags her into the room and the curtain falls as they are both entering it 
together. 

There was a moment of silence in the house. Mahomet's bridge was 
not narrower than the thread which at that moment hung Antony sus- 
pended between success and failure. Success carried the day. A great 
uproar succeeded the frantic rounds of applause which burst forth in a 
torrent. They clapped and shouted for five minutes. The success belonged 
to the two actors. I ran behind the theatre to embrace them. 

They were changing their costumes and were shut in their dressing 
rooms. I shouted all kinds of endearing terms through the door. 

"Are you satisfied?" Bocage inquired. 

"Enchanted." 

"Bravo! The rest of the piece belongs to Dorval." 

"You will not let her down?" 
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"You can be easy on that score!" 

I ran to Dorval's door. "It is superb, my child splendid, magnificent!" 

"Is that you, my big bow-wow?" 

"Yes." 

"Come in, then!" 

"But the door is locked." 

"To everybody but you." She opened it. Half undressed as she was, 
she flung herself into my arms. 

"I think we have got it, my dear!" 

"What?" 

"A success, of course! but , . ? 

"But what, my big bow-wow? Oh, I love you for giving me such a part! 
Look, there is my ball dress. Oh, big dog, do you know how much you 
have cost me?" 

"No." 

"Eight hundred francs!" 

"Come here." I whispered a few words in her ear. 

"You will do that?" she exclaimed. "Kiss me." 

"No. I never kiss people when I make them a present." 

"Why not?" 

"I expect them to kiss me/' 

She threw her arms round my neck, 

"Good luck!" I said to her. 

"And good luck to you!" 

"I have a feeling the beginning of the fourth act will not go so 
well." 

"Why not?" 

"The beginning is a feuilleton which Grailly speaks."* 

"It will succeed just the same. The audience is enthusiastic. All of us 
can feel it." 

"Ah, you feel that?" 

"Then, too, you see, my big bow-wow, there are people in the stalls, 
gentlemen too, who stare at me as they never have stared before. I am 
going to become the rage." 

"It only depends on yourself*" 

"Liar!" 

"I swear it 9 * 

"Yes ... but ... Alfred, eh?" 

"Exactly!" 
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"Upon my word, so much the worse! We shall see.** 

The voice of the stage manager called to Madame Dorval: "Can we 
begin?" 

"No, no, no! I am not dressed yet. I am only in my chemise! What 
would the audience say? It is you who have hindered me like this. . . . 
Off with you!" 

"Put me out." 

"Go! go! go!" 

She kissed me three times and pushed me to the door. Poor lips, 
then fresh and smiling and trembling, which I was to see closed and 
frozen forever at the touch of death! 

I went outside, I was in need of air. I met Bixio in the corridors. 

"Come with me," I said, "I am going for a walk/' 

"Just when the curtain is about to go up?" 

"Exactly! I don't feel sure about the fourth act and would much rather 
it began without me." 

"Are you sure about the end?" 

"The end is a different matter. We will come back for that, never 
fear!" 

I dragged Bixio in the direction of the Bastille. I do not remember 
what we talked of. I only know we walked for half a league, there and 
back, chatting and laughing. If anybody had said to the passersby, 
"You see that great lunatic of a man over there? He is the author of the 
play being acted at this very moment at the theatre of Porte-Saint- 
Martin!" they would have been amazed. 

I came in again at the right moment, at the scene of the insult. The 
feuilleton, as Dorval called it, meaning the apology for this modern style 
of drama, had passed without hindrance and had even been applauded. 
I had a box close to the stage and I made a sign to Dorval that I was 
there. She signalled back that she saw me. Then the scene began between 
Adele and the Vicomtesse, which is summed up in these words, "But I 
have done nothing to this woman!" Next comes the scene between Adele 
and Antony where Adele repeatedly exclaims, "She is his mistress!" 

I say it after twenty-two years have passed and, during those years 
I have composed many plays and seen many pieces acted and applauded 
many actors, that he who never saw Dorval act those two scenes, al- 
though he may have seen the whole repertory of modern drama, can 
have no conception how far pathos can be carried. 

The reader knows how this act ends. The Vicomtesse enters. Adele, 
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surprised in the arms of Antony, utters a cry and disappears. Behind the 
Vicomtesse, Antony's servant enters in his turn. He has ridden full 
gallop from Strassburg, to announce to his master the return of Adele's 
husband. Antony dashes from the stage like a madman crying, "Wretch 
shall I arrive in time? 3 * 

I ran behind the scenes. Dorval was already on the stage, uncurling her 
hair and pulling her flowers to pieces. She had at times her moments oi 
transports of passion, exceeding those of the actress. The scene shifters 
were changing the sets, while Dorval was acting her part The audience 
applauded frantically. "A hundred francs," I cried to the shifters, "if the 
curtain is up again before the applause stops!" In two minutes' time the 
three raps were given, the curtain rose and the scene shifters had won 
their hundred francs. 

The fifth act began literally before the applause for the fourth had died 
down. I had one moment of acute anguish. In the middle of the terrible 
scene where the two lovers are striving to extricate themselves but can 
find no means of either living or dying together, a second before Dorval 
exclaims, "Then I am lost!" I had arranged that Bocage should move the 
armchair ready to receive Adele, when she is overwhelmed at the news of 
her husband's arrival. Bocage forgot to turn the chair. But Dorval was 
too much carried away by passion to be put out by such a trifle. Instead 
of falling on the cushion she fell onto the arm of the chair, and uttered a 
cry of despair, with such a piercing grief of a soul wounded, torn, 
broken, that the whole audience rose to its feet. This time the cheers 
were not for me but for the actress and her marvelous, magnificent per- 
formance! The denouement is utterly unexpected, and is summed up in 
a single phrase of six startling words. The door is burst open by M. de 
Hervey just as Adele falls on a sofa, stabbed by Antony. 

"Dead?" cries Baron de Hervey. 

"Yes, dead!" coldly answers Antony. "Elle me resistait: fe Tai assas- 
sinee!" And he flings his dagger at the husband's feet. The audience gave 
vent to such cries oi terror, dismay and sorrow that probably a third 
hardly heard these words, a necessary supplement to the piece, which 
without them, would be nothing but an ordinary intrigue of adultery, 
unravelled by a simple assassination. The effect was tremendous. They 
called frantically for the author. Then they called for Antony and Adele 
and both returned to take their share in such an ovation as they had 
never had, nor ever would have again. I flew from my box to join them, 
without noticing that the passages were blocked with spectators coming 
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out of their seats. I had not taken four steps before I was recognized. 
Then I had my turn, as the author of the play. A crowd of young people 
of my own age (I was twenty-eight) rushed at me. They pulled me right 
and left and embraced me. I wore a green coat buttoned up from top 
to bottom. They tore the tails of it to shreds. I entered the green room, 
in a round jacket; the rest of my coat had gone for memento. 

They were stupefied behind the scenes. They had never seen a success 
taking such a form before. Never before had applause gone so straight 
from the audience to the actors. Crosnier was hidden. Bocage was as 
happy as a child. Dorval was mad! Oh, good and brave-hearted friends, 
who, in the midst of their own triumphs, seemed to enjoy my success 
more even than their own! Who put their own talent on one side and 
loudly extolled the poet and the work! I shall never forget that night. 

One of the special features of Antony was that it kept the spectators 
spellbound to the final curtain. As the moral of the work was contained 
in those six words, "Elle me resistait; je lai assassinSe!" everybody re- 
mained to hear them, and would not leave until they had been spoken. 
Two or three years after its first production it became the piece played 
at all benefit performances, to such an extent that once they asked 
Dorval and Bocage to act it for the Palais-Royal Theatre. The play met 
with its accustomed success, thanks to the acting of those two great 
artists. But the manager had been told the wrong cue to ring down the 
curtain! It fell just as Antony was stabbing Adele and robbed the audience 
of the final denouement. That was not what they wanted. Instead of 
leaving they shouted loudly, "Le denouement! le denouement!" They 
clamored to such an extent that the manager begged the actors to let 
him raise the curtain again, for the piece to be concluded. 

Dorval, ever goodnatured, resumed her place in the armchair as the 
dead woman, while they ran to find Bocage. But he had gone into his 
dressing room, furious because they had made him miss his final effect, 
and withdrawing himself into his tent like Achilles, he obstinately re- 
fused to come out. All the time the audience went on clapping and 
shouting "Bocage! Dorval! . . . Dorval! Bocage!'' and threatening to 
break the benches. The manager raised the curtain, hoping that Bocage, 
when driven to it would be compelled to come out. But Bocage sent 
the manager about his business. Meanwhile, Dorval waited in her chair, 
with her arms hung down and head lying back. The audience waited, 
too, in profound silence. But when they saw that Bocage was not coming 
they began cheering and calling their loudest Dorval felt that the 
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atmosphere was becoming stormy. She raised her stiff arms, lifted her 
bent head, rose and walked to the footlights. 

"Messieurs," she said, "Messieurs, je lui resistais, il ma assassinee!" Then 
she made a graceful obeisance and left the stage amid thunderous ap- 
plause. The curtain fell and the spectators went away enchanted. They 
had had their denouement, with a variation it is true; but this variation 
was so clever, that one would have had to be very ill natured not to prefer 
it to the original. 
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Antony had given rise to so much controversy that I must ask permission 
not to leave the subject. Moreover this work is not merely the most 
original and characteristic of all my works but it is one of those rare 
creations which influences its age. When I wrote Antony, I was in love 
with a woman of whom, although she was far from beautiful, I was 
horribly jealous, jealous because she was placed in the same position as 
Adele. Her husband was an officer in the army and the fiercest jealousy 
a man can feel is that aroused by the existence of a husband, seeing 
that one has no grounds for quarreling with a woman who possesses a 
husband, however jealous one may be of him. One day she received a 
letter announcing his return. I almost went mad. I went to one of my 
friends employed in the War Office. Three times his leave of absence, 
which was ready to be sent off, disappeared; it was either torn up or burnt 
by him. The husband did not return. What I suffered during that time 
of suspense I could not attempt to describe, although twenty-four years 
have passed since that love departed the way of the poet Villon's "old 
moons." But read Antony: that will tell you. 

Antony is not a drama, nor a tragedy, not even a theatrical piece. 
Antony is a description of love, jealousy and anger in five acts. Antony 
was myself leaving out the assassination, and Adele was my mistress, 
leaving out the flight. 

Was Antony really as immoral a work as certain of the papers made 
out? We must consider how its ends before passing judgment. And 
this is how Antony ends. Antony is engaged in a guilty intrigue, is carried 
away by an adulterous passion, kills his mistress to save her honor as a 
wife and dies afterwards on the scaffold, or at least is sent to the galleys 
for the rest of his days. Very well, I ask you, are there many young people 
who would be ready to fling themselves into a sinful intrigue, to enter 
upon an adulterous passion, to become, in short, Antonys and Adeles, 
with the prospect in view, at the end of their passion and romance, of 
death for the woman and the galleys for the man? People will answer me, 
that it is the form in which it is put that is dangerous, that Antony makes 
murder admirable and Adele justifies adultery. 

284 
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But what would you have! I cannot make my lovers hideous in char- 
acter, unsightly in looks and repulsive in manners. Take Moliere for 
instance. Does not Angelique betray Georges Dandin in a delightful way? 
And Valere steal from his father in a charming fashion? And Don Juan 
deceive Dona Elvire in the most seductive of language? Ah! Moliere 
knew as well as the moderns what adultery was! He died from its effects. 
In his time it was called cuckoldry and made fun of. Nowadays we style 
it adultery and weep over it. Why was it called cuckoldry in the seven- 
teenth century and adultery in the nineteenth? Because in the seven- 
teenth century the Civil Code had not been invented. The Civil Code? 
And what has the Civil Code to do with it? You shall see. 

In the seventeenth century there existed the rights of primogeniture, 
seniority, trusteeship and entail. The oldest son inherited the name, title 
and fortune. The other sons were made either M. le Chevalier or M. le 
Mousquetaire or M. 1'Abbe, as the case might be. They decorated the 
first with the Malta Cross, the second they decked out in a helmet with 
buffalo tails, they endowed the third with a clerical collar. As for the 
daughters, they did not trouble at all about them. They married whom 
they liked if they were pretty and anybody who would have them if 
they were plain. For those who either would not or could not be mar- 
ried there remained the convent, that vast sepulchre for aching hearts. 
Now, although three-quarters of the marriages were mariages de con- 
venance, contracted between people who scarcely knew each other, the 
husband was nearly always sure that his first male child was his own. 
This first male child secured, that is to say the son to inherit his name, 
title and fortune, what did it matter who was the father of M. le Chevalier, 
M. le Mousquetaire or M. I'AbW? It was all the same to him and often 
he did not even inquire into the matter! 

But in our days, alas, it is very different! The law has abolished the 
right of primogeniture. The Code forbids seniorities, entail and trustee- 
ships. Fortunes are divided equally between the children. Even daughters 
have the same right as sons to the paternal inheritance. From the mo- 
ment that the quern nuptiae demonstrant knows that children born dur- 
ing wedlock will share his fortune he takes care that those children shall 
be his own; for a child, not his, sharing with his legitimate heirs, is simply 
a thief. And this is the reason why adultery is a crime in the nineteenth 
century and why cuckoldom was treated only as a joke in the seven- 
teenth. 

Now, what is the reason that people do not exclaim at the im- 
morality of Angelique who betrays Georges Dandin, of Valere who 
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robs his papa, of Don Juan who deceives Charlotte, Mathurine and Dona 
Elvire all at the same time? It is because all those characters lived two 
or three centuries ago and did not talk as we do nor dress as we do, 
and we do not recognize ourselves in them. But directly a modern author, 
more bold than others, takes manners as they actually are, passion as it 
really is and presents them upon the stage in white ties, black coats, and 
trousers with straps and patent-leather boots, each one sees himself as in 
a mirror and then sneers instead of laughs, attacks instead of approves, 
groans instead of applauds. Had I put Adele into a dress of the time 
of Isabella of Bavaria and Antony into a doublet of the time of Louis 
d'Orleans, and if I had even made the adultery between brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law, nobody would have objected. What critic dreams of 
calling Oedipus immoral, who kills his father and marries his mother, 
whose children are his sons, grandsons and brothers all at the same time, 
and ends by putting out his own eyes to punish himself, a futile action, 
since the whole thing was looked upon as the work of fate? I would 
indeed, like to have the opinion of some of the moralists of the Press 

who condemned Antony; that, for instance of M. who at that time 

was living openly with Madame (I nearly said whom). 

I can lay my hands on only one article. I exhurne it from a very honest 
and innocent book, the Annuaire Historique et Universal by M. Charles 
Louis Lesur. It is one of the least bitter of the criticisms. 
Theatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin (3 May). 

First performance of Antony, a drama in five acts by M. Alexandre 
Dumas. 

In an age and in a country where bastardy would be a stain bearing 
the stamp of the law, sanctioned by custom and a real social curse, against 
which a man, however rich in talent, honors and fortune would struggle 
in vain, the moral aim of the drama of Antony could easily be explained. 
But, nowadays when in France all special privileges of birth are done 
away with, those of plebeian as well as of illegitimate origin, why this 
passionate pleading, to which necessarily there cannot be any contradic- 
tion and reply? Moral aim being altogether non-existent in Antony, what 
else is there in the work? Only the frenzied portrayal of an adulterous pas- 
sion, which stops at nothing to satisfy itself, which plays with dangers and 
murder and death. 

Then follows an unamiable analysis of the piece and the criticism 
continues: 

Such a conception no more bears the scrutiny of good common sense 
than a crime brought before the Assize-courts can sustain the scrutiny of a 
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jury. The author, by placing himself in an unusual situation of ungoverna- 
ble and cruel passions, which spare neither tears nor blood, removes him- 
self outside the pale of literature. His work is a monstrosity, although we 
ought in fairness to say that some parts are depicted with an uncommon 
degree of strength, grace and beauty. Bocage and Madame Dorval dis- 
tinguished themselves by the talent and energy with which they played 
the two leading parts of Antony and Adele. 

My dear Monsieur Lesur, I could answer your criticism in full but 
I will confine myself to the underlined statements which refer to 
bastardy. You are wrong. Privileges are by no means overcome as you 
say. The law proclaims the equality of the French people, one with 
another. A man may by marvelous persistence reach his goal and one day 
become a minister. And on that day upon what will they attack him? 
His opinions? His political policy? His Utopian ideas? No, only on his 
birth! And who will attack that? Some mean rascal who has had the good 
luck to possess a father and mother who unfortunately have reason to 
blush for him. 

Antony had been performed thirty times when M. Thiers summoned 
me one morning to the Home Office. M. Thiers is a delightful man. I have 
known few more agreeable talkers and few listeners as intelligent. We 
had seen each other many times and we understood one another. 

"My dear poet," he said to me, "have you noticed something?" 

"What, my dear historian?" 

"That the Th6atre-Frangais is going to the devil?** 

"Surely that is no news?" 

"No, I mention it merely as a misfortune.** 

"Pooh!" 

"What do you advise in the case of the The&tre-Frangais?" 

"What one applies to an old structure a pontoon." 

"Good! Do you believe then that it can no longer stand against the 
sea?" 

"Yes but with a new keel, new sails and a different gear/* 

"Exactly my own opinion. It reminds me of the horse which in his 
madness Roland dragged by the bridle. It had all the attributes of a 
horse, only all these were useless on account of one small misfortune: it 
was dead!" 

"Precisely the case." 

"Hugo and you have been very successful at the Porte-Saint-Martin. 
I want to do at the ThMtre-Frangais what they have done at the Mus6e; 
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open it on Sunday for people to see and study the works of dead authors, 
and to reserve all the rest of the week for living authors, and especially 
for Hugo and you." 

"Well, my dear historian, that is the first time I have heard a Home 
Minister say anything sensible upon a question of art. Let me note the 
time of day and the date of the month, March 15, 1834, at seven A.M." 

"Now, what would you want for a comedy, a tragedy, or a drama of 
five acts at the Theatre-Fran<jais?" 

"I should first of all need actors who can act drama: Madame Dorval, 
Bocage, Frederic." 

"You can't have everything at once. I will give you Madame Dorval; 
the others must come afterwards." 

"All right, that is something at all events. Then I must have some 
reparation in respect of Antony. Therefore I wish Madame Dorval to 
resume her role of Adele." 

"Granted. What else?" 

"That is all." 

"Oh, you must give us a fresh piece/* 

"In three months' time." 

"On what terms?" 

"Why on the usual terms/* 

"There I join issue: they will give you five thousand francs down!" 

"Ah, five thousand francs!" 

"Well, I will approach Jouslin de Lasalle and you shall approach 
Madame Dorval; only, tell her to be reasonable." 

"To act at the Frangais and play Antony there, she would make any 
sacrifices. Then, it is settled?" 

"Yes/' 

"Let us repeat the terms. Hugo and I are each to write two pieces a 
year?" 

"Agreed" 

"Dorval is engaged? Bocage and Frederic shall be later?" 

"Granted." 

"And Dorval shall make her debut in AntonyP" 

"She shall have that specified in her agreement." 

"Excellent! Here's to the first night of the revival of that immortal 
play!" 

"Today I will engage my box in order to secure a place." 

We parted and I ran to Madame Dorval's house to announce this good 
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news. She had not been re-engaged at the Porte-Saint-Martin and was, 
therefore, free to go to the Theatre-Fran$ais without delay. The follow- 
ing day she received a call from Jouslin de Lasalle. The terms did not 
take long to discuss for, as I have said, to be engaged at the Theatre- 
Frangais and to play Antony there Dorval would have acted for nothing. 
The rehearsals began immediately, Antony reappeared on the bills in 
the Rue de Richelieu and this time, the odds were a hundred to one 
that it would be produced since it was to reappear under Government 
commands. The bill announced the piece and Dorval's appearance for 
April 28, 1834. But we were reckoning without the Constitutionnel That 
paper had an old grudge against me. I was the first who had dared to 
attack its omnipotence. It will be remembered that in Antony there is a 
stout gentleman who, no matter what was said to him, invariably an- 
swered, "Nevertheless, monsieur, the Constitutionnel . . .** without even 
giving any other reason. 

On the morning of April 28, 1834, as I had just finished distributing 
my tickets for the performance that night, my son, who had just turned 
ten, came to me with a number of the Constitutionnel in his hands. He 
had been sent by Goubaux, with whom he was at school, and who cried 
out to me, like Assas, A vous! cest Tennemi! ("To arms! the enemy is 
upon you!") I unfolded the estimable paper and read, in the leading 
article if you please, the following words. A literary event was thus con- 
sidered as important as a political one. 

PARIS, 28 April 1834 

The Theatre-Fran gais is subsidized by the State Budget to the amount 
of two hundred thousand francs. . . . Public money is not intended for 
the encouragement of a pernicious system. The sum of two hundred thou- 
sand francs is only granted to the Theatre-Frangais on condition that it 
shall keep itself pure from all defilement, that the artists connected with 
that theatre, who are still the best in Europe, shall not debase themselves 
by lending the support of their talent to those works which are unworthy 
to be put on the national stage, works the disastrous tendency of which 
should arouse the anxiety of the Government, for it is responsible for 
public morality as well as for the carrying out of the laws. At this very 
moment the principal actors of the Porte-Saint-Martm are being trans- 
ferred to the ThMtre-Frangais, and silly and dirty melodramas are to be 
played there to replace the dramatic masterpieces which form an impor- 
tant part of our glorious literature. A plague of blindness appears to have 
afflicted this unhappy theatre. The production of Antony is officially an- 
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nounced by the Moniteur for tomorrow, Monday: Antony, the most 
brazenly obscene play which has appeared in these obscene times! Antony 
at the first appearance of which respectable fathers of families exclaimed, 
"For a long time we have not been able to take our daughters to the 
theatre; now we can no longer take our wives'/' So we are going to see at 
the theatre of Corneille, Racine, Moliere and Voltaire, a woman flung into 
an alcove with her mouth gagged; we are to witness violation itself on 
the national stage. What a school of morality to open to the public, what 
a spectacle to which to invite the youth of the country. You boast that you 
are elevating them, but they will soon recognize neither rule nor con- 
trol! . . . We demand at least one single theatre to which we can take our 
children and wives without their imaginations being contaminated, a 
theatre which shall be really a school of good taste and manners. 

We are addressing these remarks to M. Thiers, Minister of Home Affairs, 
a distinguished man of letters and admirer of those sublime geniuses which 
are the glory of our country. It is to him, the guardian of a power which 
should watch over the safety of this noble inheritance, that we appeal to 
prevent it falling into hostile hands, and to oppose that outburst of evil 
morals which is invading the theatre, perverting the youth in our colleges, 
throwing it out upon the world eager for precocious pleasures, impatient 
of any kind of restraint, and making it soon tired of life. This disgust with 
life almost at the beginning of it, this terrible phenomenon hitherto un- 
precedented, is largely due to the baneful influence of those dangerous 
spectacles where the most unbridled passions are exhibited in all their 
nakedness, and to that new school of literature where everything worthy 
of respect is scoffed at. To permit this corruption of youth, or rather to 
foster its corruption, is to prepare a stormy and a troubled future; it is to 
compromise the cause of Liberty, to poison our growing institutions in the 
bud; it is, at the same time, the most justifiable and deadly reproach that 
can be made against a government. . . . 

If the Chamber of Deputies is not so eager to vote for laws dealing with 
financial matters, we must hope, that in so serious a matter as this one, so 
intimately connected with good order and the existence of civilization, 
some courageous voice will be raised to protest against such an abusive 
use of public funds and to recall the Minister to the duties with which he 
is charged. The deputy who would thus speak would be sure of a favor- 
able hearing from an assembly whose members every day testify against 
the unprecedented license of the theatres, destructive of all morality, and 
who are perfectly cognizant of all the dangers attached thereto. . . . 

We are convinced that even the artists of the The"atre-Francais, who 
see with satisfaction the enlightened portion of the public rallying to their 
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side, will decide in favor of the successful efforts of our protests. It will 
depend on the Chamber and on the Home Minister. Political preoccupa- 
tions, as is well known, turned his attention from the false and ignoble 
influences at work at the Theatre-Francais; there is no longer any excuse 
for him, now that he knows the truth.* 

ETIENNE ("A. JAY") 

Perhaps you thought, when you began to read this denunciation, that 
it was anonymous or signed only with an initial or by a masonic sign or by 
two, three or four asterisks? No indeed! It was signed by the name of a 
man who was a deputy, a dramatic author of sorts, an Academician, 
M. fitienne! (M. Jay). 

The same day that this article appeared, about two in the afternoon, 
M. Jouslin de Lasalle, director of the Theatre-Frangais, received this 
little note, short but clear. 

The Theatre-Frangais is forbidden to play Antony to-night. 

TETTERS 

I took a cab and gave orders to the driver to take me to the Home 
Minister. M. Thiers was at work with his secretary. At the noise I made 
opening the door of his room, he raised his head. 

"Good!" he said, "I was expecting you." 

"I have come to ask an explanation from the man who fails to keep 
his promise as a minister." 

"You do not know then what passed in the Chambers?" 

"No! I only know what has happened at the Theatre-Frangais." 

"I was obliged to suspend Antony!' 

"Not to suspend, but to stop it/* 

"To stop or to suspend . . ." 

"Do not mean the same thing." 

"Well, then, I was obliged to stop Antony T 

"Obliged? A minister! How could a minister be obliged to stop a piece 
which he had himself taken out of the hands of the prompter of another 
theatre, when too he had engaged his own box to see the first representa- 
tion of that piece?" 

"I was compelled to do itF 

"By the article in the Constitutionnel?' 

"If it had only been that article I should have made myself a laugMng- 

* This article has been greatly condensed. 
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stock, but it was the Chamber! I had the whole Chamber against me! 
If Antony had been allowed to be played tonight the Budget would 
not have been passed." 

"The Budget would not have been passed?" 

"No. Remember that such people as Jay, fitienne, Viennet and so forth 
can command a hundred votes in the Chamber, a hundred people who 
vote as one man. I was driven into a corner: 'Antony and no budget!' or, 
*A budget and no Antony!' Ah! my boy, remain a dramatic author and 
take care never to become a minister!" 

"Oh come now, do you really think the matter can rest there?'* 

"No, I am well aware I owe you an indemnity. Name the amount 
and I will pass for payment any sum you may exact!" 

"A fig for your indemnity! Do you think I work only to earn in- 
demnities?" 

"No, you work to earn an author's rights.'* 

"When my pieces are played, not when they are forbidden." 

"However you have a right to compensation.' 9 

"The court will fix that." 

"Trust in me and do not have recourse to lawsuits." 

"Why?" 

"Because the same thing will happen to you that happened to Hugo 
with regard to Le Roi s Amuse; the tribunal will declare itself in- 
competent." 

"The Government did not interfere with the contract of Le Roi s Amuse, 
as you have in the case of Antony! 9 

"Indirectly." 

"The Court will appreciate that point." 

"This will not prevent you from writing a new piece for us." 

"So that they may refuse you the budget for 1835? Thanks!" 

"You will think better of your determination." 

"I? I will never set foot in your offices again!" 

And out I went, sulking and growling. Which I would certainly not 
have done had I known that, in less than two years* time, this same 
Thiers would break his word to Poland by letting the Austrians, Prussians 
and Russians occupy Krakow; to Spain, by refusing to intervene; and to 
Switzerland by threatening to blockade her. What was this paltry little 
broken promise to a dramatic author in comparison with these three great 
events? 

I rushed to Dorval, whom the ministerial change of front hit more 
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cruelly than it did me. Antony was banned only by the Theatre-Frangais. 
Elsewhere its reputation was well established and its revival could not 
add anything to mine. But it was different in the case of Dorval. She had 
never had a part in which she had been so successful and there was no 
probability that any new part would give her the chance of success 
which the suppression of Antony took away from her. She began by 
writing the following letter to the Constitutionnel: 

MONSIEUR, When I was engaged by the Frangais, it was on the express 
condition that I should begin in Antony. That condition was confirmed in 
my agreement as the basis of the contract into which I entered with the 
management of the Theatre Richelieu. Now, the Government decides that 
the piece received at the Theatre-Frangais in 1830, censured under the 
Bourbons, played a hundred times at the Porte-Saint-Martin, thirty times 
at the Odeon and once at the Italiens, cannot be acted by the king's 
comedians. A lawsuit between the author and M. Thiers will settle the 
question of rights. But, until that lawsuit is decided, I feel myself com- 
pelled to cease appearing in any other piece. I am anxious at the same 
time to make clear that there is nothing in my refusal which can injure 
the authors of Une Liaison, to whom I owe particular thanks for their 
generous dealings with me. 

MARIE DORVAL 

Dorval was desirous of repaying M. fitienne (ML Jay), after her own 
fashion, not having the least doubt that I should also pay him back in 
my own way some day or other. I came across the fact that I am going 
to relate in an album which the poor woman sent me when dying, and 
which I have tenderly preserved. 

"On April 28, 1834, my appearance in Antony at the Theatre-Frangais 
was forbidden, at the solicitation, or rather upon the denunciation, of 
M. Antoine Jay (M. fitienne), author of Jeconde and editor of the Con- 
stitutional. I conceived the idea of sending him a crown of roses. I put 
the crown in a cardboard box with a little note tied to it with a white 
favor. The letter contained these words: 

MONSIEUR, Here is a crown which was flung at my feet in Antony* 
Allow me to place it upon your brow. I owe you that homage. 

'Personne ne sait devantage 
Combien vous Favez merited 

MARIE DORVAL*" 

Below the signature of that good and dear friend, I discovered two 
more lines and the following letter: 
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"M, Jay (M. fitienne) sent back the box, the crown and the white favor 
with this note: 

MADAME, The epigram is charming, and although it is not true it is in 
such excellent taste that I cannot refrain from appropriating it. As for the 
crown, it belongs to grace and talent, so I hasten to lay it again at your feet. 

A. JAY (TIENNE)" 
April 30, 1834 

As I had warned M. Thiers, I appealed from his decision to the tribunal 
de commerce. The trial was fixed for June 2nd and then put off till the 
fifteenth. I will now open the Gazette des Tribunaux and copy from it.* 

It appearing that it is for the tribunal to settle the sum to which Alex- 
andra Durnas is entitled as damages for the wrong that has been done him 
up to this present date by the non-performance by Jouslin de Lasalle of 
the contract made between them, the amount is fixed at 10,000 francs. 
Therefore in giving judgment on the first count the Court directs Jouslin de 
Lasalle to pay to Alexandre Dumas the said sum of 10,000 francs in full 
satisfaction of all damages: 

Further, deciding upon the additional claim of Alexandre Dumas: it 
appearing that it was not in the latter's power to be able to oppose the 
prohibition relative to the production of the play Antony, but that it was 
the business of the subsidized manager to do so, since he had engaged the 
plaintiff at his own risk and peril: 

The Court orders that, during the next fortnight Jouslin de Lasalle 
shall use his power with the authority responsible, to get the Government 
to remove the prohibition. Otherwise, and failing to do this during the said 
period, after that time, until the prohibition is removed, it is decided, and 
without any further judgment being necessary, that Jouslin de Lasalle 
shall pay Alexandre Dumas the sum of 50 francs for each day of the delay. 
It further orders Jouslin de Lasalle to pay the costs. 

We do not think it necessary to make any commentary on this decision 
of the court. 

* The details of the trial in which Dumas won his case are given in full in the Mem- 
oirs. It is a lengthy article full of legal phraseology. Only the last paragraphs, contain- 
ing the court's decision, are given above. 
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On May 9th a banquet took place at the Vendanges de Bourgogne. It 
would have been difficult to find throughout the whole of Paris two hun- 
dred guests more hostile to the Government than were these who gathered 
together at five o'clock in the afternoon, in a long dining room on the 
ground floor looking out on the garden. I was placed between Raspail, 
who had just declined the cross, and an actor from the Theatre-Franais 
who had come with me far less from political conviction than from curi- 
osity. 

Things went smoothly enough throughout two-thirds of the dinner. But, 
at the popping of the bottles of champagne, which began to simulate a 
well-sustained discharge of musketry, spirits rose, the conversation, natu- 
rally of a purely political character, resolved itself into a most dangerous 
dialogue and in the midst of official toasts, there gradually slipped private 
ones. The first illicit toast was offered to Raspail because he had declined 
the Cross of the Legion d'Honneur. Fontan, who had just obtained it, 
took the matter personally and began to entangle himself in a speech, the 
greater part of which never reached the ears of the audience. Poor Fontan 
had not the gift of speech and, lucidly, the applause of his friends drowned 
the halting of his tongue. 

I had no intention of offering any toast I do not like speaking in 
public unless I am carried away by some emotion. However, shouts of 
"Dumas! Dumas! Dumas!" compelled me to raise my glass. I proposed a 
toast which would have seemed very mild if, instead of coming before 
the others, it had come after. It was: "To Art, inasmuch as the pen and 
the paintbrush contribute as efficaciously as the rifle and sword to that 
social regeneration to which we have dedicated our lives and for which 
cause we are ready to die!" 

There are times when people will applaud everything. They applauded 
my toast. It was now Etienne Arago's turn. He rose. "To the sun of 1831," 
he said; "may it be as warm as that of 1830 and not dazzle us as that didf* 

This deserved and obtained a triple salvo of cheers. Then came the 
toasts of Godefroy and Eugene Cavaignac. Suddenly, in the midst of a 

295 
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private conversation with my left-hand neighbor, the name of Louis- 
Philippe, followed by five or six hisses, caught my ear. I turned round. 
A young fellow was holding his raised glass and an open dagger-knife in 
the same hand and trying to make himself heard. It was Evariste Gallois, 
that delightful young man who wrapped his cartridges in tissue paper, 
tied with rose-colored favors. Evariste Gallois was scarcely twenty-three 
or twenty-four at that time and was one of the fiercest of Republicans. 
The noise was so great that the cause of it could not be discovered be- 
cause of the tumult. But I could gather there was danger threatening. The 
name of Louis-Philippe had been uttered and the open knife plainly 
showed with what motive. This far exceeded the limits of my Republican 
opinions. I yielded to the persuasion of the neighbor of my left who, in 
his capacity as king's comedian, could not dare to be compromised, and 
we leapt through the window into the garden. 

I returned home very uneasy. It was evident that this affair would have 
consequences and, as a matter of fact, fivariste Gallois was arrested two 
or three days later. This event happened at the same time as another 
which was of some gravity to us. I have related that the decree concern- 
ing the Cross of July contained the phrase, "Given by the King of the 
French," and imposed the substitution of the blue ribbon edged with red, 
for the red edged with black. The king had signed this order in a fit 
of ill temper. At one of the meetings at which I was present as a member 
of the committee, one of the king's aides-de-camp, M. de Rumigny, pre- 
sented himself and asked in the king's name and on behalf of the king 
for the decoration of the Three Days, which had been accorded with 
much enthusiasm to Lafayette, Laffitte, Dupont (de 1'Eure) and Beranger. 
This proceeding had surprised us. We launched into discussion and de- 
cided unanimously that the decoration being specially reserved for the 
combatants of the Three Days or for citizens who, without fighting had 
during those three days, taken an active part in the Revolution, the 
king, who had not entered Paris until the night of the 30th, had therefore 
no sort of right either to the decoration or to the medal. I have also men- 
tioned that a protest was made by us against the color of the ribbon, the 
subscription and the oath. 

Two days before the banquet at the Vendanges de Bourgogne a gen- 
eral assembly had taken place in the hall of the Grande-Chaumiere in 
the Passage du Saumon, There were nearly a thousand of us gathered to- 
gether. We proceeded to form a board. The president was elected by 
acclamation. He was one of the old conquerors of the Bastille, aged be- 
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tween seventy and seventy-five, who wore next to the decoration of July 
14, 1789 the Cross of July 29, 1830. M. de Talleyrand was right in his dic- 
tum that nothing is more dangerous than enthusiasm. We learned after- 
wards that the man we made president by acclamation was an old black- 
guard who had been before the assizes for violating a young girl. 

Then we proceeded to the voting. The board was to be composed of 
fourteen members, one for each arrondissement. The names of the four- 
teen elected were given out and applauded. We proceeded then with the 
discussion. The meeting was first informed of the situation. Next, differ- 
ent questions were put, upon which the meeting was asked to deliberate. 
All these were put to the vote. The following minutes of the meeting 
were immediately dispatched to the three papers, the Temps, the Courrier 
and the National 

No oath, inasmuch as the law respecting national awards had not 
prescribed any such oath. 

No superscription of "Donnee par le rof ; the Cross of July is a national 
award, not a royal one. 

All those decorated for the events of July pledge themselves to wear 
that cross, holding themselves authorised to do so by the insertion of their 
names upon the list of national awards issued by the committee. 

The King cannot be head of an order of which he is not even chevalier. 

Even were the King a chevalier of July, and he is not, his son, when he 
comes to the throne, would not inherit that decoration. 

Further, there is no identity whatever between his position with regard 
to the decoration of July and his position with regard to the Legion 
d'Honneur and other orders which are inherited with the kingdom. 

The right won at the Place de Greve, at the Louvre and at the Caserne 
de Babylon is anterior to all other rights. It is not possible, without falling 
into absurdity, to imagine a decoration to have been given by a king who 
did not exist at that time, and for whose person we publicly confess we 
should not then have fought. 

With regard to the ribbon, as its change of color does not change any 
principle, the ribbon suggested by the Government may be adopted. 

This last clause roused a long and heated discussion. In my opinion, 
the color of the ribbon was a matter of indifference. Moreover, to cede 
one point showed that we had not previously made up our minds to re- 
ject everything. I gained a hearing and won the majority of the meeting 
over to my opinion. As soon as this point had been settled by vote I drew 
from my pocket three or four yards of blue ribbon edged with red, with 
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which I had provided myself in advance, and I decorated the board and 
those members of the order who were nearest me. Hardly was it noticed 
that a score of members were decorated before everybody wished to be 
also. We sent out for fifty yards of ribbon and the thousand spectators 
left the Passage du Saurnon wearing the ribbon of July in their button- 
holes. 

The affair made a great noise and had somewhat important conse- 
quences. An order of Republican knighthood was instituted, outside the 
pale of the protection and supervision of the Government. A thousand 
knights of this order rose up solely of their own accord, pledged only to 
their own conscience, able to recognize one another at a sign, always on 
the alert with their July guns ready to hand. The government recoiled* 

I have said that Gallois was arrested. On June 15 he appeared before 
the Court of Assizes. I never saw anything simpler or more straightfor- 
ward than that trial, in which the prisoner seemed to make a point of 
furnishing the judges with all the evidence of which they might be in 
need. We will now give (in part) the examination of the prisoner: 

THE PRISONER Monsieur le President, if you will allow me to instruct 
you as to the truth of what took place, I will save you the trouble of 
questioning me. 

THE PRESIDENT We will listen. 

THE PRISONER This is the exact truth of the incident to which I owe 
the honor of appearing before you. I had a knife which had been used to 
carve with throughout the banquet. At dessert, I raised this knife and said: 
"For Louis-Philippe ... if he turns traitor." These last words were only 
heard by my immediate neighbors because of the fierce hootings that were 
raised by the first part of my speech and the notion that I intended to 
propose a toast to that man. 

Then, in your opinion, a toast proposed to the King's health was pro- 
scribed at that gathering? 

Certainly. 

A toast offered purely and simply to Louis-Philippe, King of the French, 
would have excited the animosity of that assembly? 

Assuredly. 

Your intention, therefore, was to put King Louis-Philippe to the dagger? 

In case he turned traitor, yes, monsieur. 

Was it, on your part, the expression of your own personal sentiment to 
set forth the King of the French as deserving a dagger stroke, or was your 
real intention to provoke the others to a like action? 
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I wished to incite them to such a deed if Louis-Philippe proved a traitor, 
that is to say, in case he ventured to depart from legal action. 

Why do you suppose the King is likely to act illegally? 

Everybody unites in thinking that it will not be long before he makes 
himself guilty of that crime, if he has not already done so. 

With such lucid questions and answers the proceedings were bound to 
be brief. The jury retired to deliberate and brought in a verdict of not 
guilty. Did they consider Gallois mad or were they of his opinion? Gallois 
was instantly set at liberty. He went straight to the desk on which his 
knife lay open as damning evidence, picked it up, shut it, put it in his 
pocket, bowed to the bench and went out. I repeat, those were rough 
times! A little mad, maybe; but you will recollect Beranger's song about 
Les Fous. 



CHAPTER 



44 



It was a fatiguing life we led. Each day brought its emotions, either 
political or literary. Antony went on its successful course in the midst 
of various disturbances. Every night, without any apparent motive what- 
soever, a crowd gathered on the boulevard. The gatherings varied be- 
tween the Theatre Gymnase and that of the Ambigu. At first composed of 
five or six persons, it grew progressively. Policemen would next appear 
and walk about with an aggressive air. The gutter urchins threw cabbage 
stumps or carrot ends at them, which was quite sufficient after half an 
hour or an hour's proceedings to cause a nice little row, which began 
at five o'clock in the afternoon and lasted till midnight. This daily popular 
irritation attracted many people to the boulevard and very few to the 
plays. Antony was the only place which defied the disturbances and the 
heat and brought in sums of between twelve thousand and fifteen thou- 
sand francs. But there was such stagnation in business and so great was 
the fear that spread over the book trade that the same publishers who 
had offered me six thousand francs for Henri III and twelve thousand 
francs for Christine hardly dared offer to print Antony for half the costs 
and half the profits. I had it printed entirely at my own expense. 

There was no way possible for me to remain in Paris any longer. Riots 
swallowed up too much time and money. Antony did not bring in enough 
to keep a man going. Also I was being goaded by the demon of poetry, 
which urged me to do something fresh. I conferred with Cavaignac and 
Bastide. I learned that there would be nothing serious happening in Paris 
for six months or a year, and I obtained a holiday for three months. 

I went away the next day. Where was I going? I had flung a feather to 
the wind. It blew that day from the south, so my feather was carried 
northwards. I set out therefore, for the north and Havre. When I reached 
there I went in search of a place where I could spend a month or six 
weeks. I wanted just a village, a corner, a hole, provided it was close to 
the sea. I was recommended to go to Sainte-Adresse or Trouville. For a 
moment I wavered between the two districts, which were both equally 
unknown to me. But, upon pursuing my inquiries further, and having 

300 
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learned that Trouville was even more isolated and hidden and solitary 
than Sainte-Adresse, I decided upon Trouville. Then I recollected that 
my good friend Huet, the landscape painter, had told me of a charming 
village by the sea where he had been nearly choked with a fishbone 
and that the village was called Trouville. 

There were infinitely more opportunities for getting from Havre to 
Rio de Janeiro, Sydney or the coast of Coromandel than there were to 
Trouville. Its latitude and longitude were, at that time, almost as little 
known as those of Robinson Crusoe's island. Sailors going from Honfleur 
to Cherbourg had pointed out Trouville in the distance as a little settle- 
men of fishermen which traded with La Delivrande and Pont-Ffiveque, 
its nearest neighbors. But that was all they knew about it As to the 
tongue those fisher-folk talked they were completely ignorant. I have 
always had a passion for discoveries and explorations. I thereupon de- 
cided, if not exactly to discover Trouville, at least to explore it. That 
resolution taken, I jumped into the boat for Honfleur. There were two 
ways of going from Honfleur to Trouville, by land or by sea. By land 
they offered us a wretched wagon and two raw horses for twenty francs 
and we would have to travel along a bad road and take five hours to reach 
Trouville. Going by sea with an outgoing tide it would take two hours, 
in a pretty barque rowed by four vigorous oarsmen. If the wind was 
good it would only require two hours to cross. If the wind was unfavorable 
we should have to take to oars, and should not arrive till goodness knows 
when. Furthermore, they asked twelve francs instead of twenty. Happily 
my traveling companion f or I have forgotten to say that I had a traveling 
companion was one of the most economical women I have ever met. 
Although she had been very sick in crossing from Havre to Honfleur 
this saving of eight francs appealed to her and as I had gallantly left the 
choice to her she decided on the boat Two hours later we left Honfleur 
as soon as the tide began to turn. 

The sea was calm, the wind in the right quarter and, after a delightful 
three hours* crossing, our sailors pointed out Trouville. It was then com- 
posed of a few fishing huts grouped along the right bank of the Touque 
between two low ranges of hills enclosing a charming valley as a casket 
encloses a set of jewels. Along the left bank were great stretches of pasture- 
land which promised me magnificent snipe shooting. The tide was out 
and the sands, as smooth and shining as glass, were dry. Our sailors 
hoisted us on their backs and we were put down upon the sand. The 
beach was alive and animated as though on a fair day. Upon our left a 
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large band of children were gathering baskets of mussels. Upon our right 
women were digging vigorously in the sand to extract a small kind of 
eel which resembled the fibres of the salad called barbe de capucin 
(i.e., wild chicory). And all around our little barque a crowd of fishermen 
and fisherwomen were shrimping, walking with athletic strides in water 
up to their waists and pushing in front of them long-handled nets into 
which they reaped their teeming harvest. We stopped at every step. 
Everything on that unknown seashore was a novelty to us. Cook, landing 
on the Friendly Isles, was not more absorbed or happy than was I. The 
sailors, noticing our enjoyment, told us they would carry our luggage to 
the inn and tell them of our coming. 

"To the inn! But which inn?" I asked. 

"There is no fear of a mistake," replied the wag of the company, "for 
there is but one," 

"What is its name?" 

"It has none. Ask for Mother Oseraie and the first person you meet will 
direct you to her house." 

We were reassured by this information and had no further hesitation 
about loafing to our heart's content on the beach of Trouville. An hour 
later we arrived at our inn, A woman of about forty, plump, clean and 
comely, with the quizzical smile of the Norman peasant came up to us. 
This was Mother Oseraie, who probably never suspected the celebrity 
which one day the Parisian whom she received with an almost sneering 
air was to give her. Poor Mother Oseraie, had she suspected such a thing, 
perhaps would have treated me as Plato in his Republic advises that 
poets should be dealt with: crowned with flowers and shown to the door. 
Instead of this she advanced to meet me and, after gazing at me with 
curiosity from head to foot, she said, "So you have come." 

"What do you mean by that?" I asked. 

"Well, your luggage arrived and two rooms were engaged for you. 
Why two rooms?" 

"One for Madame and one for myself." 

"With us when people are married they sleep together!" 

"First of all, who told you that Madame and I were married? Besides, 
when we are, I shall* be of the opinion of one of my friends whose name 
is Alphonse Karr!" 

"Well, what does your friend whose name is Alphonse Karr say?" 

"He says that at the end of a certain time, when a man and a woman 
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occupy only one room together they cease to become lover and mistress 
and become male and female; that is what he says/' 

"I do not understand. However, no matter! You want two rooms?" 

"Exactly." 

"Then you will have the two rooms?'* 

"I will." 

"I warn you they open into each other." 

"Capital!" 

"You shall be taken to them." 

She called a fine strapping lass with nose and eyes and petticoats 
turned up. 

"Take Madame to her room," I said to the girl, "I will stop here and 
talk to Mother Oseraie." 

"Why?" 

"Because I find your conversation pleasant. Also I want to know what 
you will charge us per day." 

"And the night does not count then? 5 * 

"Night and day." 

"There are two charges : for artists, it is forty sous." 

"What! Forty sous? For what?" 

"For board and lodging of course!" 

"Ah! And how many meals for that?" 

"As many as you like: two, three, four according to your hunger 
of course!" 

"Good! You say then that it is forty sous per day?" 

"For artists. Are you a painter?" 

"No." 

"Well, then it will be fifty sous for you and fifty for your lady, a hun- 
dred sous together." 

I could not believe the sum. "Then it is a hundred sous for two, three or 
four meals and two rooms?" 

"You think it is too dear? If you were a painter it would only be forty 
sous." 

"What is the reason for this reduction in favor of artists?" 

"Because they are such nice lads and I am so fond of them. It was they 
who began to make the reputation of my inn." 

"By the way, do you know a painter called Huet?" 

"Oh, yes, I knew him." 
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"Do you not remember anything in particular about him?** 

"Yes, indeed. I remember I saved his life." 

"How did that happen?" 

"One day when he was choking on a sole bone. It doesn't take long to 
choke one's self on a fishbone!" 

"And how did you save his lif e?" 

"Oh, only just in time. He was already black in the face/* 

"What did you do to him?" 

"I said to him, 'Be patient and wait for me/ " 

"It is not easy to be patient when one is choking." 

"Good heavens, what else could I have said? It wasn't my fault. Then 
I ran as fast as I could into the garden. I tore up a leek, washed it, cut off 
its stalks and stuffed it right down his throat. It is a sovereign remedy for 
fishbones!" 

"Indeed, I can well believe it" 

"Now, he never speaks of me except with tears in his eyes.'* 

"I thank you both in his name and in my own. He is a friend of mine 
and besides a man of great talent. But I am vexed that Trouville has been 
discovered by artists before being discovered by a poet." 

"Are you a poet then?" 

"Well perhaps I might venture to say that I am." 

"What is a poet? Does it bring in an income?" 

"No." 

"Well then it is a poor sort of business." 

I saw I had given Mother Oseraie but an indifferent idea of myself. 
"Would you like me to pay you a fortnight in advance?" 

"What for?" 

"Why, in case you are afraid that being a poet I may go without paying 
youl" 

"If you went away without paying me it would be all the worse 
for you but not for me/ 1 

"How sor 

Tor having robbed an honest woman. Will you have dinner?** 

"Rather! Twice over rather than once." 

"Then go upstairs and leave me to attend to my affairs/* 

"But what will you give us for dinner?" 

'That is my business!" 

"How is it your business?" 

"Because if I do not satisfy you, you will go elsewhere.** 
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"But there is nowhere else to go!" 

"Which is as good as to say that you will put up with what I have got, 
my good friend. Come, off to your room!" 

I went up to my room. It was quadrilateral, with lime-washed walls, a 
deal floor, a walnut table, a wooden bed painted red and a chimney piece 
with a shaving glass instead of a looking glass. For ornament there were 
two blue elaborately decorated glass vases and the spray of orange 
blossom which Mother Oseraie had had when she was twenty years of 
age, as fresh as on the day it was plucked owing to the cover which kept 
it from contact with the air. Calico curtains in the window and linen 
sheets on the bed, both sheets and curtains as white as the snow, com- 
pleted the furnishings. I went into the adjoining room. It was furnished 
on the same lines and had besides, a convex-shaped chest of drawers in- 
laid with different colored woods which savored of the bygone days of 
Du Barry. The view from both windows was magnificent. I had com- 
pletely forgotten dinner when I heard Mother Oseraie calling, "I say, 
monsieur poet!" 

"Well, mother!" I replied. 

"Dinner is ready." 

I offered my arm to my neighbor and we went down. Oh, worthy Mother 
Oseraie, when I saw your soup, your mutton cutlets, your soles en matelote, 
your mayonnaise of lobster, your two roast snipe and your shrimp salad 
how I regretted I had had doubts of you for an instant! Fifty sous for a 
dinner which in Paris would have cost twenty francs! True, wine would 
have accounted for some of the difference; but we might drink as much 
cider as we liked free of charge. My traveling companion suggested tak- 
ing a lease of three, six, or nine years with Mother Oseraie, during which 
nine years in her opinion we could economize to the extent of a hundred 
and fifty thousand francs! Perhaps she was right, poor Melanie! But how 
was Paris and its revolutions to get on without me? 

As soon as dinner was finished we went back to the beach. It was high 
tide, and the barques were coming into the harbor like a flock of sheep 
to the fold. Women were waiting on the shore with huge baskets to carry 
off the fish. A hot July sun was sinking below the horizon, amid great 
clouds which it fringed with purple. I do not know anything more beau- 
tiful or grand or magnificent than a sunset over the ocean! We remained 
on the beach until it was completely dark. I was perfectly well aware 
that if I did not cut short this desire for contemplation which had taken 
possession of me I would spend my days in shooting sea birds, gather- 
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ing oysters among the rocks and catching eels in the sand. I therefore 
resolved to combat this sweet enemy styled idleness and to set myself to 
work that very evening if possible. 

I was under an agreement with Harel that I should bring him back a 
play in verse entitled Charles VII, Chez Ses Grands Vassaux. M. Granier, 
pen name de Cassagnac, published in 1833 a work on me, since con- 
tinued by M. Jacquot, pen name de Mirecourt, a work in which he 
pointed out the sources whence I had drawn all the plots for my plays 
and taken all the ideas for my novels. I intend as I go on with these 
Memoirs to undertake that work myself, and I guarantee that it shall 
be more complete and more conscientious than that of my two renowned 
critics; only I hope my readers will not demand that it shall be as 
malicious. But let me relate how the idea of writing Charles VII came 
to me and on what heterogeneous elements that drama was composed. 

Toward the close of 1830 or the beginning of 1831 we had been in- 
vited to spend an evening at Nodier's. A young man of twenty-two or 
three was to read portions from a book of poems which was about to be 
published. We were all there: Lamartine, Hugo, de Vigny, Jules de 
Resseguier, Saint-Beuve, Taylor, Lefebvre, Bixio, Louis Boulanger and 
others. About ten o'clock a young man of ordinary height, thin, fair, with 
budding moustache and long curly hair entered, He was dressed in a green 
tight-fitting coat and light-colored trousers. Very few of us knew him, 
even by sight or name. He sat down and read from a printed book. From 
the very start those assembled thrilled with excitement. They felt that 
here was a poet. 

Alfred de Musset read the entire volume, instead of selections from it. 
Among the pieces there was a sort of comedy entitled Marrons de Feu. 
Its heroine was La Camargo, that Belgian dancer who was the delight 
of the opera from 1734 to 1751. The outline of this play is evidently 
copied from a scene in Racine's Andromaque. In both women, opera 
dancer and Spartan princess, we see the same passion. They speak differ- 
ently, but they act in the same way. And both authors have copied La 
Chimene in Le Cid. 

The day I listened to that reading by Alfred de Musset I had already 
had for over a year a similar idea. It had been suggested by the reading 
of Goethe's famous drama, Goetz von Berlichingen. Three or four scenes 
are buried in that majestic play, each of which seemed to me sufficient 
to make a separate play. There is the same situation of the woman urging 
the man she does not love to kill the one she loves, like Chimene in 
Le Cid and Hermione in Andromaque. 
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These few passages from Goetz von Berlichingen had Iain dormant in 
my mind. Neither Le Cid nor Andromaque had aroused them. But the 
passionate, vivid poetry of Alfred de Musset galvanized them into life. 
From that moment I felt I must put them to use. About that time I read 
Quentin Durward and was much impressed by the character of Maugrabin. 
I decided to place my drama in the midst of the Middle Ages and to 
make my two principal characters a lovely austere lady of a manor and 
an Arab slave who, while sighing after his native land, is kept in exile 
by a chain stronger than slavery. 

I therefore set to work to hunt through the chronicles of the fifteenth 
century to find a peg upon which to hang my story. I have always upheld 
the admirable adaptability of history in this respect: it never leaves you 
in the lurch. My way of dealing with history is a curious one. I begin by 
making up a story. I try to make it tender, romantic and dramatic and, 
when sentiment and imagination are thus duly provided for, I hunt 
through history for a setting so perfect and so exactly suited to the subject 
that it seems as if the frame had been made to fit the picture and not the 
picture to fit the frame. And once more chance favored me. History had 
in store for me Charles VI, Agnes and Dunois. The whole struggle be- 
tween France and England was made to turn upon the love of an Arab 
for the wife of the man who made him captive and had transported him 
from Africa to France. 

I think I have exposed with sufficient clearness what I borrowed from 
Goethe, Racine and Alfred de Musset. Charles VII is first of all a la- 
boriously worked-up study and not an original drama. It is a work of 
assimilation and not an original play. It cost me infinitely more labor 
than Antony but that does not mean I love it as much as Antony. A few 
more words and I am done. \ borrowed certain passages from Maugrabin 
in Quentin Durward, I also borrowed portions from Walter Scott's The 
Talisman. There, thank heaven, my confession is ended. Charles VII, 
as an assimilative and imitative work, is my greatest sin in that respect. 

On the evening of July 7 I wrote the first lines of Charles VII. By the 
following morning the first hundred were done. Our life now took on 
a uniformity and routine. The rising sun shot through the curtained win- 
dows and woke me. I opened my eyes, reached for a pencil and set to 
work. At ten o'clock Mme. Oseraie came to announce breakfast. At eleven 
I took my gun and shot two or three snipes. At two I began to work again 
and wrote till four. At four I went swimming until five. At half past five 
dinner was ready for us. From seven to nine we went for a walk on the 
beach. At nine I began work again and continued until eleven or twelve. 
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One day there arrived a young man of twenty-eight to thirty. He an- 
nounced that his name was Beudin and that he was a banker. That night 
he came up to me and we sat on the beach and chatted. After a few re- 
marks had been exchanged he said, "I have come here only because I 
wanted to meet you/* 

"Why so?" 

"You do not recognize me under the name of Beudin?" 

"I confess, I don't/' 

"Then perhaps you will as Dinaux/' 

"What! Victor Ducange's collaborator?" 

"Exactly/' 

"The man who wrote with him, Trente Ans on La Vie d'un JoueurP" 

"Yes, Goubaux and myself." 

"I knew Goubaux, a man of brilliant talent. Tell me, why have you 
sought me out?" 

"To talk to you about a play which Goubaux and I do not feel equal 
to finishing but which in your hands would compare with Joueur. I am 
positive the idea will appeal to you/' 

"Have you finished any part of it or is it still in a nebulous state?" 

"Only the prologue. You must help us do the rest/* 

"Have you the prologue with you? 3 ' 

"It's not written yet but I can tell it to you/* 

"Let me hear it." 

"The scene is laid in Northumberland about 1775. An old physician, 
Dr. Grey, and his wife are parting for the night, she to go to bed and he 
to do some more work. She has scarcely closed the door of her room 
when a carriage stops under the doctor's window and a man asks where 
he can find a doctor. Dr. Grey discloses that he is a physician and the 
traveler asks hospitality for one who cannot go any farther. The doctor 
opens the door and a masked man enters carrying a woman in his 
arms." 

"An excellent beginning! I can picture the masked man and the 
woman." 

"The woman is near her confinement. Her lover is carrying her off. 
They are on their way to embark at Shields when the pangs of childbirth 
overtake her. It is important to hide her since her father, who is the all- 
powerful Spanish Ambassador to England, is in pursuit. The doctor in- 
dicates a room and the masked man carries the patient into it. The doctor 
rouses his wife to attend the sick woman. At this moment they hear the 
sound of a carriage. The cries of the woman call the doctor to her side. 
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The masked man comes back on the stage, not having the courage to 
witness his mistress' suffering. After a short time the doctor returns 
and announces that the unknown woman has given birth to a boy and 
that mother and child are doing well." 

The narrator interrupted himself. "Do you think," he asked, "that such 
a scene would be possible on the stage?" 

"Why not? It was in Terence's day." 

"Then we are saved!" 

"Go on." 

"Just as the masked man is rushing into the chamber of the sick woman 
there is a violent knocking at the door. It is the father accompanied by a 
constable and two police officers. The doctor is forced to admit that he 
has given shelter to the two fugitives. The father declares that he will take 
his daughter away at once. The doctor informs him of the condition of 
the sick woman and begs him to be merciful. The father is furious. At 
that moment the masked man comes joyfully from the sickroom. The 
father leaps at his throat and demands his arrest. The noise of the struggle 
reaches the accouchee, who comes out half fainting and falls at her 
father's feet. She vows that she will follow her lover even to prison and 
that he is her husband in the eyes of the world. The father calls upon 
the constable. He takes his daughter in his arms to carry her off. The 
doctor and his wife plead in vain. The masked man comes forward in 
turn, and the act ends." 

"Good. What follows?' 9 

"There is an interval of twenty-six years. The stage represents the same 
room, only everything and everybody have grown older. The masked man 
is playing chess with Dr. Grey. Mrs. Grey is sewing. Richard, the child 
of the prologue, is standing up writing. Jenny, the doctor's daughter, is 
watching him." 

"And then?" 

"That's all there is. You must invent the rest." 

"But that means practically the whole thing to finish.** 

"Yes, very nearly, but that should be easy for you." 

"That's all very well but at the moment I'm busy with my own play, 
Charles VII, and I can't put my mind on anything else." 

"There's no desperate hurry. Meantime Goubaux and I will work on 
it. You like the idea?" 

"Yes." 

"Very well, then, when you return to Paris we will have a meeting and 
decide on our plans." 
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"Agreed, but upon one condition: It shall be under your names and I 
shall remain behind the curtain." 

"Why so?" 

"Because, in the first place, the idea is not mine. And, secondly, I have 
decided never to let my name be associated with any other name." * 

"We'll settle that when we have to come to it. You will take half the 
royalties?" 

"No, I will write the play, if you wish, but I will take only a third." 

"We will discuss that in Paris." 

"We shall. But don't forget my reservations." 

"Then it is settled that, on this 24th of July, at five in the afternoon, it 
is agreed that Goubaux, you and I shall write Richard Darlington" 

"It is agreed that today, July 24, my birthday, that Goubaux, you and 
I shall write Richard Darlington" 

"Is today your birthday?" 

"I was twenty-nine at four o'clock this morning/* 

"Congratulations. That should bring us good luck! When will you be in 
Paris?" 

"About August 15th. Jot down on a slip of paper the outline you have 
for the prologue and I will have it written when we meet." 

"You shall have it tomorrow." 

"It will be better if I have it just before I leave. If I have it tomorrow 
I shall finish it the next day and that would interfere with the play I am 
at work on. And one more favor, let's not talk of Richard Darlington 
again. I shall think of it enough without talking about it." 

"We will not mention it again." 

From that moment there was no reference made to it between us. On 
the other hand Charles VII progressed and on August 10 I wrote the last 
four lines. When it was finished I read it over. It was, as I said, more of 
a pastiche than a true drama. 

There was now nothing more to keep me at Trouville. We settled our 
accounts with Mme. Oseraie and left for Paris. 

* Dumas adds the following footnote. It is especially interesting in view of the many 
quarrels and litigations he had with his collaborators, and because of the many ac- 
cusations of plagiarism and downright literary theft made against him. 

"I resolutely stuck to this decision until the time when my great friendship with 

Macquet determined me to spring a surprise on him by putting his name with 

mine as the author of the play, Les Mousquetaires. This was but fair, however, 

since we did not only the play but also the romance in collaboration. I am de- 
lighted to be able to add that, though we have not worked together now for a 

couple of years, the friendship is just the same, at all events on my side." 
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I let a few days go by before I gathered some friends together at my 
house and read them my new play. Whether it was because I read badly 
or because they came with biased minds, the reading didn't have the 
effect I had expected. This discouraged me. Two days later I was to read 
the play to Harel, who had sent me an advance of a thousand francs, and 
to Georges who was to play the role of Berengere. I wrote Harel not to 
count on the play and returned his thousand francs. I had decided not to 
have my drama acted. Harel came rushing to me in alarm. I put my 
reasons before him, taking as much pain to deprecate my own work as 
another would to extol his. But, to everything I said Harel took exception. 

"Very well," I said, "the reading will take place as planned/* 

Two days later I read the play, with immense success, to Harel, Georges, 
Janin and Lockroy. It was at once put in rehearsal and was to be presented 
soon after a drama entitled Mirabeau, which was being readied for pro- 
duction. 

When the parts had been distributed I immediately turned to Richard. 
I wrote Goubaux that I was at his service and would he come to breakfast 
the next day, either at his house or mine. We were to eat first and talk 
of Richard Darlington afterwards. I say talk because at the time it was 
discovered that hardly anything had been written. However Goubaux 
had found several guideposts to serve as beacons for three acts. 

While Goubaux talked my mind was at work putting all the threads 
together and in less than an hour I had almost entirely sketched out the 
scenes which I detailed to him. A divorce scene between Richard and 
his wife delighted me immensely. It brought to mind a scene from Schiller 
of marvelous beauty and vigor. I saw how it could apply to one between 
Richard and Jenny. 

All the preparatory work was settled between us. Then Goubaux 
looked at me, "Only one thing troubles me now," he said. "I see all the 
rest of the play which cannot fail in your hands*** 

"Then what is it that troubles you?" 

"How Richard gets rid of his wife." 

311 
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"And you have no idea how it is to be done?** 

"The death of Jenny must he caused by something that comes out of the 
situation, an act of frenzy and not one of premeditation, Richard cannot 
put poison in her tea and he is not an Antony who carries daggers in his 
coat pockets. So, if he doesn't poison or stab her, what will he do?" 

"Chuck her out the window/' 

"What!" I repeated my words. "My dear friend, you must be out of 
your mind." 

"Leave it to me/' 

"I confess you frighten me with your way of doing things. In the second 
act he (Richard) fractures Jenny's head by knocking her against the 
furniture. Now in the third act he flings her out of the window. Oh come 
now, come/' 

"Let me do it my way and then if it proves absurd, we will change it" 

"And you will listen to reason?" 

"Rest assured that, if I am convinced, I will, if necessary, reconstruct 
the whole play from beginning to end/* 

"When will the first act be finished?" 

"Come and dine with me on Thursday. It will be done." 

"But your rehearsals at the Odeon?" 

"The parts are now being distributed. For two weeks they will read 
around the table or rehearse with the parts in their hands. Ry that time 
Richard will be finished." 

While I wrote the first scene of the first act, Goubaux and Beudin did 
the election scene and, on the following Thursday when Goubaux came 
to dine with me, the two scenes were fitted together. I then began on 
the second act, which is die vital part of the drama. It is in the second 
scene of that act that the divorce episode between Richard and Jenny 
takes place. This was the scene which was imitated from the one by 
Schiller. But the following Tuesday when we had our next meeting every- 
thing went swimmingly except that I had completely failed with it. Gou- 
baux undertook to rewrite it and he made it one of the best and cleverest 
in the play. 

There remained the last act. I had promised to have Jenny thrown 
out the window. But there was some question whether I would be able 
to fulfill that promise. If Richard is forced to drag his wife toward the 
window, she will defend herself and the public will rightly not bear 
die sight of that struggle. Besides, when he lifts her up over the balcony 
Richard will give the audience a view of his wife's legs and they will 
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laugh, which will be much worse than if they hissed. I racked my brains 
for a fortnight without finding any way out of the difficulty. Finally one 
night I woke up with a start and there it was. Jenny no longer would have 
to risk showing her ankles and Richard would still throw his wife out of 
the window. This is the way it worked out. Richard runs to the door and 
double-locks it. Meanwhile Jenny runs to the window and cries from the 
balcony for help, Richard follows her. Jenny falls on her knees. A noise 
is heard on the stairs. Richard closes the shutters of the window on the 
balcony, thus shutting himself and Jenny from the view of the audience. 
A cry is heard. Richard, pale and wiping his brow, reopens the shutters 
with a blow from his fist. He is alone on the balcony. Jenny has disap- 
peared. The problem is solved. 

By eight o'clock the next morning I was writing the last lines of the third 
act. By nine I was with Goubaux. By ten he had acknowledged that the 
window was indeed Jenn/s only way of exit 

Mirabeau had been played and passed like a shadow. The company at 
the Odeon was therefore entirely free for Charles VIL Whether Harel 
had come to my opinion that the play would not make money, or whether 
he had an attack of stinginess, a rare thing when Mile. Georges was in a 
play, he would not risk any expense, not even to the extent of the stag 
which kills Raymond in the first act, nor for the armor which Charles VII 
wears in the fourth. As a result I had to go to Raincy, kill a stag and have 
it stuffed at my own expense. Then I had to go to the Artillery Museum 
to borrow a complete set of armor which they obligingly lent me in re- 
membrance of the service I had rendered them on July 29, 1830 when I 
saved a portion of the armor of Francis L The day for the first perform- 
ance was October 20. 

I have already said what I thought of the merits of my play. As poetry, 
it was a great advance upon Christine; as a dramatic work it was an imita- 
tion of Andromaque, Le Cid and the play on Camargo by de Musset It 
had a great success and did not bring in a sou! Let us here state, in pass- 
ing, that when it was transferred to the Theatre-Frangais, it was performed 
twenty or twenty-five times and made a hundred louis at each perform- 
ance. A comic incident very nearly jeopardized it Delafosse played the 
part of Charles VIL I had been obliged to borrow a fifteenth century suit 
of armor from the Artillery Museum. This cuirass was taken to the prop- 
erty room at the Odeon. There, the theatrical armorer had occasion not to 
clean it, for it shone like silver, but to oil the springs and joints in order to 
bring back the flexibility which they had lost during a state of rigidity that 
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had endured for four centuries. By degrees, the obliging cuirass was made 
pliable, and Delafosse was able, although in an iron sheath, to stretch his 
legs and move his arms. The helmet alone refused all concessions. Its vizor 
had probably not been raised since the coronation of Charles VII and, 
having seen such a solemnity, it absolutely refused to be lowered. Dela- 
fosse, a conscientious man, looked with pain upon the obstinacy of his 
vizor, which, during the whole time of his long warlike speech did him 
good service by remaining raised, but which, when the speech was 
ended and he was going off stage, would give him, when lowered, a formi- 
dable appearance, upon which he set great store. The armorer was called 
and, after many attempts, in which he used oil and lime, he got the 
wretched vizor to consent to be lowered. But, when this was achieved, 
it was almost as difficult to raise it again as it had been to lower it. In 
lowering, it slipped over a spring, fixed in such a way that neither sword 
nor lance thrusts could raise it again. This spring had to be pressed with 
a squire's dagger before it could be pushed back again into its socket and 
permit the vizor to be raised, Delafosse troubled little about this since his 
squire had plenty of time to perform the operation in the green room. 
In the heat of acting, Delafosse made so violent a gesture that the vizor 
fell of itself, yielding doubtless to the emotion that it felt. This may have 
been its manner of applauding. Whatever the cause, Delafosse suddenly 
found himself completely prevented from continuing his discourse. The 
lines which had begun in the clearest voice imaginable ended in a lugubri- 
ous and unintelligible bellowing. The audience naturally began to laugh. 
Luckily, the squire of King Charles VII, or rather Delafosse's super, did 
not forget on the stage the part he played behind the scenes. He rushed 
forward, dagger in hand, upon the unfortunate king. The public only saw 
in the accident a stage tfick and, in the action of the super, a fresh incident 
The laughter ceased and the audience remained expectant. The result 
was that in a few seconds the vizor rose again and showed Charles VII, 
red as a peony and very nearly stifled. The play concluded without further 
accident. The day after the first performance of Charles VII I received 
a good number of letters of congratulation. The play had just enough sec- 
ondary merit not to frighten anybody, and brought me the compliments 
of people who felt absolutely obliged to pay them to somebody. 

As soon as Richard Darlington was finished, it had been read to Harel, 
who had just left the management of the Odeon to take up that of the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, Harel had accepted it at once. After a month of 
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rehearsals, all scrupulously attended by me, on December 10, the day 
fixed for the first performance arrived. The Theatre-Frangais was in coin- 
petition with us, and presented on the same day a play by M. Menne- 
chet, ex-reader to King Charles X. In spite of this competition there was 
a tremendous stir over Richard. It was known beforehand that the play 
had a political side of great significance, and the feverishness of men's 
minds at that period made a storm out of everything. People crushed the 
doors to get tickets. At the rising of the curtain the house seemed full 
to overflowing. Frederic was the pillar who supported the whole affair. 
He had, supporting him, Mademoiselle Noblet, Delafosse, Doligny and 
Madame Zelie-Paul. But so great was the power of this fine dramatic 
genius that he electrified everybody. He had been excellent at the re- 
hearsals. At the performance itself he was magnificent! Doligny was cap- 
ital in the part of Tompson. Delafosse, who played Mawbray, had mo- 
ments of genuine greatness. One instance of it was where he waits at 
the edge of a wood in a fearful storm, for the passing of the post chaise 
in which Tompson is carrying off Jenny. An accident which might have 
upset the play at that juncture was warded off by his presence of mind. 
Mawbray has to kill Tompson by shooting him. For greater security, 
Delafosse had taken two pistols, real stage-pistols hired from a gun- 
smith. They both missed fire! Delafosse never lost his head: he made a 
pretence of drawing a dagger from his pocket and killed Tompson with 
a blow from his fist. Mademoiselle Noblet was fascinatingly tender and 
loving, a charming and poetic being. In the last scene she fell so com- 
pletely under Frederic's influence as to utter cries of genuine terror. 
The final scene was one of the most terrible I ever saw on the stage. 
When Jenny asked him, "What are you going to do?" and Richard re- 
plied, "I do not know, but pray to God!" a tremendous shudder ran all 
through the house, and a murmur of fear, escaping from every breast, 
became an actual shriek of terror. 

At the conclusion of the second act Harel had come to entreat me to 
have my name mentioned with that of Dinaux: the name under which 
Goubaux and Beudin wrote for the theatre. I refused. During the third 
act he came again, accompanied this time by my two collaborators, and 
furnished with three bank notes of a thousand francs each. Goubaux and 
Beudin, good, excellent, brotherly fellows, came to ask me to have my 
name given alone. I had done the whole tiling, they said, and my right 
to the success was incontestable. I had done the whole thing except 
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finding the subject, except providing the outlines of the development, 
except, finally, the execution of the chief scene between the king and 
Richard, the scene in which I had completely failed. I embraced them and 
refused. Harel offered me the three thousand francs. He had come at an 
opportune moment: tears were in my eyes, and I held a hand of each 
of my two friends in mine. I refused him, but I did not embrace him, 
The curtain fell in the midst of frantic applause. They called Richard 
before the curtain, then Jenny, Toinpson, Mawbray, the whole company. 
I took advantage of the spectators being still glued to their places to go 
out and make for the door of communication. I wanted to take the actors 
in my arms on their return to the wings. I came across Musset in the 
corridor; he was very pale and very much moved. 

"Well," I asked him, "what is the matter, my dear poet?" 

"I am suffocating!" he replied. 

It was, I think, the finest praise he could have paid the work the 
drama of Richard is, indeed, suffocating. I reached the wings in time to 
shake hands with everybody. And yet I did not feel the same emotion as 
on the night of Antony! The success had been as great, but the players 
were nothing like as dear to me. There is an abyss between my characters 
and habits and those of Frederic which three triumphs in common have 
not enabled either of us to bridge. What a difference between my friend- 
ship with Bocage! Between Mademoiselle Noblet and myself, pretty and 
fascinating as she was at that date, there existed none but purely artistic 
relations. She interested me as a young and beautiful person of promising 
future, and that was all. What a difference, to be sure, from the double 
and triple feelings with which Dorval inspired me! Although today the 
most active of these sentiments has been extinguished these twenty years, 
though she herself has been dead for four or five years, and forgotten by 
most people who should have remembered her, and who did not even 
see her taken to her last resting place, her name falls constantly from my 
pen, just as her memory strikes ever a pang at my heart! 

Perhaps it will be said that my joy was not so great because my name 
remained unknown and my personality concealed On that head I have 
not even the shadow of a regret. My two collaborators were more sadly 
troubled at being named alone than I at not being named at all. Richard 
had an immense success, and it was just that it should. Richard, with- 
out question, is an excellent drama. I beg leave to be as frank concerning 
myself as I am with regard to others. 

Twenty-one days after the performance of Richard Darlington, the 
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year 1831 went to join its sisters in that unknown world to which Villon 
relegates dead moons, and where he seeks, without finding them, the 
snows of yesteryear. Troubled though the year had been by political dis- 
turbances, it had been splendid for art. I had produced three pieces, one 
bad, NapoUon Bonaparte, one mediocre, Charles VII, and one good, 
Richard Darlington, 
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During the interval which had elapsed between the writing of Richard 
Darlington and its first performance, I had blocked out another play 
entitled Teresa. I have said what I thought of Charles VII; I hope that my 
collaborator, Anicet, will allow me to say the same in the case of Teresa. 
It is one of my very worst, as Angele, also done in collaboration with 
Anicet, is one of my best. The evil of a first collaboration is that it leads 
to a second. The man who has once collaborated is comparable to one 
who lets his finger tip be trapped in a rolling press. After the finger the 
hand goes, then the arm and, finally, his whole body! One goes in a man 
and comes out a bit of iron wire. 

One day Eocage came to see me with a strange idea. As he had just 
played a man of thirty, in the character of Antony, he had got it into his 
head that it would be good for him to play an old man of sixty. He had 
found his old man out at nurse with Anicet Bourgeois; he came to fetch 
me to be foster father. I did not know Anicet. We became acquainted on 
this matter and at this time. Anicet had written the outline of Teresa. I 
began by laying aside the written sketch and begging him to tell me the 
story. Most of the play as it stands today was in Anicet's original outline. 
I was at once conscious of two things, the second of which caused me to 
overlook the first: namely, that I could never make Teresa anything more 
than a mediocre play, but that I should do Bocage a good turn. And this is 
how I did Bocage that service. 

Harel, as we have said, had gone from the management of the Odon 
to that of the Porte-Saint-Martin. He had Frederic, Lockroy, Ligier. 
Bocage was no use to him. So he had broken with him, and, in conse- 
quence of this rupture, Bocage found himself without an engagement. I 
have ever been less able to resist unspoken arguments than spoken ones. 
I understood the situation. I had had need of Bocage. He had played 
Antony admirably, and by so doing had rendered me eminent service. 
I could now do him a good turn, and I therefore undertook to write 
Teresa. The drama was begun and almost finished in three weeks or a 
month. I made the same condition with Anicet which I have always 
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made when working in collaboration, namely, that I alone should write 
the play. When the drama was completed Bocage took it, and we did 
not trouble our heads further about it. For three weeks or a month I did 
not see Bocage again. At the end of that time he came to me. 

"Our business is settled," he said. "Your play is accepted in advance, 
you are to have a thousand francs upon its reading and it is to be played 
immediately." 

"Where?" 

"At the Opera-Comique." 

I thought I must have misunderstood. "What?" I said. 

"At the Opera-Comique," repeated Bocage. "They are engaging the 
actors." 

"Who are they?" 

"Myself, in the first place/' 

"You do not play the drama all alone?" 

"Then there is Laferriere." 

"You two will not play it by yourselves?" 

"Then a talented young girl who is at Montmartre." 

"What is her name?" 

"Oh, you will not even know her name. She is called Ida. She is just 
beginning." 

"And then?" 

"Then a young man recommended to me by your son." 

"By my son? At six and a half years of age my son makes recommenda- 
tions of that sort?" 

"It is his tutor." 

"I see; he wants to get rid of him. But if that one leaves he will have 
another. Such is the simplicity of childhood! And what is the name of my 
son's tutor?" 

"Guyon. He is a tall fellow of five foot six, with dark hair and eyes and 
a magnificent head! He will make us a superb Paolo." 

"So much for Paolo! Next?" 

"Next we shall have the Opera-Comique company, from which we can 
help ourselves freely. They sing." 

"They sing, but can they speak?" 

"That is your affair." 

"So, is it settled like that?" 

"If you approve. Are you agreeable?" 

"Perfectly" 
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"Then we are to read It to the actors tomorrow." 

We were in the midst of rehearsal when the year 1832 began and the 
newspapers of January 1st announced a fearful eruption of Vesuvius. On 
the 7th or 8th I was considerably surprised to receive a visit from Lafer- 
riere with a newspaper in his hand. 

"Read," he said and handed me his newspaper, which contained a 
description of the latest eruption of Vesuvius. 

"Well?" I said to him when I had read it. 

"Well, do you not think that superb?" 

"Magnificent!" 

"Put that in my part then. The play would gain by it." 

"And your role likewise." 

"Of course!" 

"You infernal mountebank; what an ideal" 

There are actors who, from the very hour they first listen to the read- 
ing of a work to the moment when the curtain goes up, have but one 
thought. They think of their parts while they are walking, eating and 
drinking; they dream of them while they sleep. 

"Well," I said to him, "it is a good idea and I will adopt it." 

"Will you really?" 

"Yes." 

"Very well then. Will you do it immediately?" 

"Now, at once?" 

"I beseech you/* 

"I haven't time." 

"Oh! mon petit Dumas, do me my Vesuvius. I promise you, if you will 
do it today I will know it by tomorrow." 

"I tell you I haven't time." 

"How long would it take you to do it? Ten minutes. . . . Come, that 
is all. ... I entreat you!" 

"The devil take you." 

"Mon petit Dumas! , . ." 

"All right, we will see. Give me a pen, ink and paper." 

"Here they are! . . . No, don't get up: I will bring the table to you. 
. . . Come, is it comfortable like that?" 

"Splendid! Now, go away and come back in a quarter of an hour. I 
cannot work when anybody is with me. Even my dog disturbs me." 

"I will not stir, mon petit Dumas, I will not utter one word, I will keep 
perfectly still." 
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"Then go and sit before the mirror, button up your coat, put on a 
gloomy look and pass your hand through your hair." 

A quarter of an hour later Vesuvius was making an eruption in La- 
ferriere's part, and he took himself off in great glee and pride. 

At this time people were tremendously taken up with a forthcoming 
event, as they were with eveiything of an artistic nature. King Louis- 
Philippe was giving a fancy-dress ball. Duponchel had been ordered to 
design the historic costumes. And people begged, prayed and implored 
for invitations. It was a splendid ball. All the political celebrities were 
present. But, as always happens, all the artistic and literary celebrities 
were absent. 

"Will you do something which shall surpass the Tuileries ball?" said 
Bocage to me. 

"What is that?" 

"Give one yourself!" 

"I! Who would come to it?" 

"First of all, those who did not go to King Louis-Philippe's, then those 
who do not belong to the Academy. It seems to me that the guests I offer 
you are quite distinguished enough." 

"Thanks, Bocage, I will think about it.** 

The day of the first performance of Teresa arrived. The confusion of 
styles, the beginning of drama at the Opera-Comique, had piqued the 
curiosity of the public, and people clamored to get in. I have already said 
that the thing was not worth the trouble. The piece unfolded itself slowly, 
and with a certain majestic dignity, before a select audience. The char- 
acter of Amelie, which was very well carried out, made a great hit. 
Madame Moreau-Sainti was ravishly beautiful, and as sympathetic as a 
bad part allowed. Laferriere came and went, wanning up the parts taken 
by others by his own enthusiastic warmth. Bocage was superb. A mis- 
fortune happened to the actor recommended by my son. Unfamiliarity 
with stagecraft had obliged Guyon to give up the part of Paolo to go 
more deeply into dramatic studies. Fereol had taken his place. They had 
added some barcarolle or other for him to sing while he was acting, and 
he played the rest of his role singing. Alexandre found himself with two 
tutors instead of one! The play achieved a success great enough to satisfy 
amour-propre, but not enough to satisfy the claims of art. 

When the first rage of Teresa had passed they made me a proposal to 
change the play into one of three acts, so that it might become a stock 
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piece. I refused to do it; I did not wish to make a mutilated play out of 
a defective one. Anicet, who had a half -share in the work, urged me so 
pressingly that I suggested he should perform the operation himself. He 
set to work bravely, pruned, cut, curtailed, and one day I was invited 
to go and see the piece reduced to three acts. I went, and I found it to 
be more detestable and, strange to say, longer than at first! Lengthiness 
does not exist on the stage, practically speaking. There are neither long 
plays nor short; only amusing plays and dull ones. Le Manage de Figaro, 
which lasts five hours, is not as long as the Epreuve nouvelle, which lasts 
one hour. The development of Teresa taken away, the play had lost its 
artistic interest, and, having become more boresome, seemed longer. 

One day Cordelier Delanoue came to me looking depressed. 

"What is the matter?" I asked him. 

"I have just been reading to the Thetre-Fran$ais. A three-act drama in 
verse." 

"And they have refused it?" 

"No, they have accepted it, subject to correction." 

"Did they point out what corrections they wanted?" 

"Yes, the piece is too long." 

"And they demand curtailment?*' 

"Exactly, and I have come to read it to you." 

"So that I may point it out to you?" 

"Yes." 

"Read it, then!" 

Delanoue began to read his three acts. I followed the play with the 
greatest attention. I found, while he was in the act of reading, a pivot 
of interest on which the play could advantageously turn, and which he 
had passed over unnoticed. 

"Well?" said he, when he had finished. 

"They were right. It is too long by a third." 

"Then it must be cut down." 

"On the contrary. You must turn the play into five acts." 

"When they already think it too long by a third?" 

"That is neither here nor there. Listen." 

And I told him how I understood the play. Delanoue reconstructed 
his scenario under my direction, wrote out his play afresh, read it in 
five acts to the committee, which had thought it too long in three, and it 
was unanimously accepted. The piece was played in five acts at the 
Theatre de Odeon, and it succeeded honorably without obtaining a great 
success. 
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Carnival time was drawing near and Bocage's suggestion that I should 
give a ball spread throughout the artist world. The first difficulty which 
presented itself was the question of the sxnallness of my lodgings. A ball, 
given by me, meant three or four hundred invitations. How could I have 
three or four hundred people in a dining room, drawing room, bedroom 
and study? Happily I thought of a set of four rooms on the same landing, 
not only empty but still void of all decoration except for the mirrors 
above the chimney pieces and the blue-grey paper which covered the 
walls. I asked the landlord's permission to use this set of rooms. Next 
came the question of decorating the rooms. This was the business of my 
artist friends. Hardly did they know that I needed them before they 
offered their services. The decorators were no other than Eugene Dela- 
croix, Louis and Clement Boulanger, Alfred and Tony Johannot, Decamps, 
Grandville, Jadin, Barye, Nanteuil our first painters. Ciceri undertook 
the ceilings. The question arose as to whether the subjects should be from 
a novel or from a play by each of the authors who would be there. Eugene 
Delacroix undertook to paint King Rodrigo after the defeat of the Guada- 
lete, a subject taken from the Romancero; Louis Boulanger, a scene from 
the Tour de Nesle; Tony Johannot, a scene from the Sire de Giac; Alfred 
Johannot, a scene from Cinq-Mars. Decamps promised a Debureau in a 
cornfield studded with poppies and cornflowers. Grandville upon a panel 
twelve feet long by eight feet wide undertook to reproduce all our pro- 
fessions in a picture representing an orchestra of thirty or forty musicians, 
some clanging cymbals, others shaking Chinese hats, some blowing horns 
and bassoons, others scraping on violins and violoncellos. There were, 
besides, animals at play above each door. 

Barye took upon himself the window frames: lions and tigers as large 
as life formed these supports. Nanteuil did the surroundings, the orna- 
mentations and the panels of the doors. This point settled, it was decided 
that, four or five days before the ball, Ciceri should stretch the canvases 
on the walls and bring paintbrushes, measures and colors. When the artists 
began their work, they were not to leave it except to go to bed: they were 
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to be fed and provided with drink in the house. The collation was to consist 
of three items. 

There now remained a thing of the highest importance to attend to, 
namely, supper. I thought of providing the main foundation of this with 
game killed by my own hand. This would be both a pleasure and an econ- 
omy. 1 went in search of M. Deviolaine, who gave me leave to shoot over 
the forest of La Ferte-Vidame. This was the more delightful as my old 
friend, Condon, was inspector of it, and I was very sure he would not 
grudge a roebuck more or less. Furthermore, the permission included 
some friends as well as myself. I invited Clerjon de Champagny, Tony 
Johannot, Geniole and Louis Boulanger. My brother-in-law and nephew 
were to set out from Chartres and to turn up at the appointed hour at La 
Ferte-Vidame. I gave Condon two days' notice in advance, so that he 
could procure the necessary beaters. 

The shoot does not deserve any special description. Nevertheless, an 
incident happened at it which has since caused bets in the forest of La 
Ferte-Vidame, between the forest gamekeepers and the Parisian sports- 
men who were my successors. We were placed in a line, and I had chosen 
for my position the angle made by a little narrow footpath and the main 
road. On my right was Tony Johannot; on my left, Geniole. The beaters 
drove the game toward us. Every hunted animal, when it encounters a 
road, and particularly a footpath, has a propensity to follow the path, 
which enables it to see and to run more easily. Three roebucks, urged on 
by the beaters, followed the footpath and came straight for me. Tony 
Johannot, for whom they were out of range, made violent signs to rne 
in the belief that I did not see them. I saw them perfectly well, but I had 
the very ambitious idea of killing all three with two shots. Tony, who did 
not understand my inaction, increased his signals. Still I let the three 
roebucks come on. Finally, when nearly thirty paces from me, they 
stopped short, listening, admirably placed. Two crossed their fine, grace- 
ful necks over one another, one looking to the right, the other to the 
left; the third kept a little behind, hidden by the two others. I fired at 
the first two and brought them down. The third took a leap, but not 
quickly enough to avoid my second shot. Then I stood in position to 
reload my rifle, not wishing the whole hunt to be put out for me. Seeing 
my inaction after my two shots, my companions thought I had missed. 
However, Geniole, who was on my left and Tony, who was on my right, 
asked what had become of the roebucks. The enigma was explained to 
them by the beaters, who found the three dead bucks thirty paces from 
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me: two in the path and the other, four yards away in the underwood. 

We started next day at dawn and, as night fell, we re-entered Paris 
with nine bucks hanging from the imperial of our carriage. I summoned 
Chevet. It was a question of trading by way of exchange. I wanted an 
enormous fish. For three bucks Chevet undertook to provide me with a 
salmon weighing thirty pounds, or a sturgeon weighing fifty. I wanted a 
colossal galantine: a fourth buck paid for that. I wished to have two 
bucks roasted whole: Chevet undertook to get them roasted. The last 
buck was cut up and distributed among the families of my traveling com- 
panions. The three hares provided a pate. So it will be seen that the shoot, 
besides the pleasure derived from it, gave us the principal constituents 
of the supper. 

Let us return now to the paintings. Three days before the ball every- 
body was at his post. Alfred Johannot was sketching his scene from 
Cinq-Mars; Tony Johannot, his Sire de Giac; Clement Boulanger, his Tour 
de Nesle; Louis Boulanger his Lucrece Borgia. Jadin and Decamps worked 
in collaboration at their Debureau, Grandville at his Orchestra, Barye 
at his tigers, Nanteuil at his door panels, which were two medallions rep- 
resenting Hugo and Alfred de Vigny. Delacroix alone failed to appear. 
They wanted to dispose of his panel but I answered for him. 

It was very diverting to see the start of this steeplechase between ten 
painters of equal merit. Each of them without, apparently, watching his 
neighbor followed with his eyes first the charcoal, then the paintbrush. 
None of them were accustomed to the use of distemper. But the painters 
of large canvases soon got into the way of it. Among these, Louis and 
Clement Boulanger seemed as though they had never worked in any other 
medium. Jadin and Decamps discovered wonderful tones in this new 
method and declared they never wanted to paint in any other medium 
again. Ziegler took to it with some ease, Barye made believe that it was 
water color on a grand scale, but easier and more quickly done than water 
color on the small scale. Grandville drew with red chalk, charcoal and 
Spanish white chalk, and produced prodigious effects with these three 
crayons. Only the two Johannots were behindhand. They knew they 
would not be finished if they didn't work at night. Consequently, while 
others played, smoked and gossiped, both continued their day's work 
when night came, rejoicing in the tones given them by the light, and the 
superiority of lamplight to that of day for painting intended to be seen 
by lamplight. They did not stop working till midnight, but they caught 
up with the others by doing so. Next day, when light broke, Alfred and 
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Tony uttered cries of despair. By lamplight they had mistaken yellow for 
white and white for yellow, green for blue and blue for green. The two 
pictures looked like huge omelettes aux fines herbes. At this juncture 
Ciceri pere came in. He had but to glance at the two pictures to guess 
what had happened. 

"Bravo!" he said; "we have a green sky and yellow clouds! But that is 
a mere nothing!" 

He took up the brushes and with broad, vigorous, powerful strokes he 
repainted the skies of both pictures in one minute: the one calm, serene 
and azure, the other low, cloudy, charged with electricity, ready to burst 
forth into lightning flashes. 

All the young painters learned in an instant the secrets of decoration, 
which they had been hours groping after on the previous day. Nobody 
minded working at night. Besides, thanks to the lesson given by Ciceri 
pere, things were progressing with giant strides. There was no more news 
of Delacroix than if he had never existed. On the night of the second day 
I sent to him to ask if he remembered that the ball was set for the next 
day. He sent word that he would come at breakfast time next morning. 
Work began with the dawn of the following day. Most of the workers 
had their task three-quarters finished when, as he had promised, he 
arrived. 

He went around all the four rooms, stopping before each panel and 
finding something pleasant to say to each of his confreres, thanks to the 
charming spirit with which he is endowed. Then, as they were going to 
breakfast, he breakfasted too. 

"Well?" he asked, when breakfast was over, turning toward the empty 
panel. 

"Well, there it is!" I said. "It is the panel for the Crossing of the Red 
Sea. The sea has receded, the Israelites have crossed, the Egyptians have 
not yet arrived." 

"Then I will take advantage of the fact to do something else. What 
would you like me to stick up there?" 

"Oh, you know, a King Rodrigo after a battle: 

Sur les rives murmurantes 
Du fleuve aux ondes sanglantes, 
Le roi sans royaume allait, 
Croissant, dans ses mains saignantes, 
Les grains dor d'un chapelet. 
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"Ah, Is that what you want?" 

"Yes." 

"You won't ask me for something else when it is half finished?" 

"Of course not!" 

"Here goes, then, for King RodrigoP 

Without taking off his little black coat, without turning up his sleeves 
or removing his cuffs, or putting on a blouse, he began with his charcoal 
and, in three or four strokes, he had drawn the horse; in five or six, the 
cavalier; in seven or eight, the battlefield, dead, dying and fugitives in- 
cluded. Then he took up brushes and began to paint. And, in a flash, 
as if one had unveiled a canvas, one saw appear under his hand, first a 
cavalier, bleeding, injured and wounded, half dragged by his horse, hold- 
ing on by the mere support of his stirrups, and leaning on his long lance. 
Around him, in front and behind him were the dead in heaps. By the 
riverside, the wounded were trying to put their lips to the water and 
leaving tracks of blood behind them. As far as the eye could see 
stretched the battlefield, ruthless and terrible. Above it all, on a hori- 
zon made dense by the vapor of blood, a sun was setting like a red 
buckler in a forge. And finally, a blue sky which, as it melted away 
into the distance, became an indefinable shade of green with rosy clouds 
like the down of an ibis. It was finished in two or three hours. 

The ball had created an enormous stir. I had invited nearly all the 
artists in Paris. Those I had forgotten wrote to remind me of their existence. 
It was to be a fancy dress ball, but not a masked one. The order was strict 
and I hired two dozen dominoes for the use of impostors who might 
attempt to introduce themselves in contraband dress. 

At seven o'clock, Chevet arrived with a fifty-pound salmon and a 
roebuck roasted whole, served on a silver dish which looked as though it 
had been borrowed from Gargantua's sideboard, and a gigantic pdtS. 
Three hundred bottles of Bordeaux were put down to warm, three hun- 
dred bottles of Burgundy were cooling, five hundred bottles of champagne 
were on ice. 

I had discovered in a little book of engravings by Titian's brother 
a delightful costume of 1525: hair cut round and hanging over the shoul- 
ders, bound with a gold band; a sea-green jerkin, braided with gold, 
laced down the front of the shirt with gold lace, and fastened at the 
shoulder and elbows by similar lacing; breeches of parti-colored red 
and white silk; black velvet slippers embroidered in gold, & la Frangois L 
The mistress of the house, a very handsome person, with dark hair and 
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blue eyes, was in a velvet dress with a starched collarette, and the black 
felt hat with black feathers of Helena Formann, Rubens's second wife. 
Two orchestras had been set up in each suite of rooms, in such a way 
that, at a given moment, they could both play the same air, and the galop 
could be heard throughout the five rooms and the hall. 

At midnight, these five rooms afforded a wonderful spectacle. Every- 
one had come in fancy dress. Veron, a staid person, though he could also 
be merry, was muffled up in rose color. Buloz, who was serious and mel- 
ancholy in temperament, was decked out in sky blue. Odilon Barrot, who 
was ultra-serious to solemness, had obtained a black domino in virtue 
of his twofold title of barrister and depute. Finally, Lafayette, the good, 
the fashionable and courtly old gentleman, smiling at all this foolishness 
of youth, had put on a Venetian costume. He was the subject of aston- 
ishment and admiration for all those entrancing beings who saw, touched 
and spoke to him for the first time. He looked at them earnestly, gave 
both his hands to them and responded with the most polite and courteous 
words to all the pretty speeches the charming queens of the Paris theatres 
addressed to him. You will recollect, Leontine Fay, Louise Despreaux, 
Cornelie Falcon, Virginie Dejazet, having been the favorites of that fa- 
mous man for one whole night? You will recollect your amazement in 
finding him simple and gentle, coquettish and gallant, witty and deferen- 
tial, as he had been forty years before at the balls of Versailles and the 
Trianon? 

Several droll incidents enlivened the evening. M. Tissot, of the Academy, 
conceived the notion of making himself up as an invalid. He had scarcely 
entered when Jadin came in as an undertaker's man and, lugubrious 
crepe on his hat, followed him from room to room, fitting his pace to his 
and every five minutes repeating the words: "I am waiting!" M. Tissot 
could not stand it and after a half hour he left. At one time, there were 
seven hundred persons present. We had supper at three in the morning. 
The two rooms of the empty flat on my landing were converted into a 
dining room. 

Wonderful to relate there was enough to eat and to drink for every- 
body! At nine o'clock in the morning, with music ringing in their heads, 
they began a final galop in the Rue des Trois-Freres, the head of the pro- 
cession reaching to the boulevard while the tail was still frisking in the 
courtyard of the square. I have often thought since of giving a second 
ball like that one, but it always seemed to me that it would be quite 
impossible. 
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It was about this time that they performed at the Odeon a play which 
made a sensation: RSvohition d'Autrefois, on les Remains Chez Eux. The 
authors were Felix Pyat and Theo. They had taken for their hero the mad 
Emperor Caligula. There was scarcely any plot to the play. Its principal 
merit was that this was the first time people had seen the toga worn, 
buskins on the feet and eating as had been the case in real life. The subject 
was the death of Caligula and the succession of Claudius to the throne. 
Unfortunately for the longevity of the play, it contained a scene which 
seemed to imply a disrespectful allusion to the head of the Government. 

Seventeen days later there was produced at the Saint-Martin a piece 
which was to cause a scandal of another sort. It was called Dix Ans de la 
Vie dune Femme, ou les Mauvais Conseils and was written, originally, 
by a young man named Ferrier. On reading it, Harel had seen it as a sequel 
to Jouer and had called in Scribe as a collaborator. The result was a play 
fit to raise your hair. Had there been a censorship in 1832 my confrere 
Scribe's talent, which I appreciate more than anyone, would never have 
given to sensitive viewers the spectacle of a play which has remained, not 
as the model, but as the most advanced specimen of dramatic eccentricity. 
It was M. Scribe, who, in the following sentence suggested to me the 
word I wanted: 

"There is not much money to be made by really literary plays. Success 
is often achieved better by eccentricities and attacks against morality and 
the government," 

Since my illustrious confrere possesses a fine reputation as a man of 
moral character, not only in France but still more abroad, I am going to 
relate an anecdote on this subject, which has its amusing side. 

I lived for two years in Florence before a single theatrical manager 
thought of playing anything of mine. Because I was considered an im- 
moral man, no play, whether in the original or translated, could be per- 
formed in any one of the theatres of the City of Flowers. One fine morn- 
ing, when I was still in bed, I heard a voice I recognized in my sitting 
room. It was Doligny who, actor and manager, had come with a French 
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company to seek his fortune in Italy. He had gone from Turin to Milan, 
from Milan to Rome, from Rome to Naples, from Naples to Venice, from 
Venice to Bologna, in the hope of overtaking fortune. He had not yet suc- 
ceeded. Finally, he thought he saw a vision of gold in the direction of 
Florence. He smote his forehead and said to himself: Why have I not 
thought of that before? What he had not thought of was my presence 
at Florence. 

I carry about with me where it comes from I have no idea an at- 
mosphere of life and excitement which has become proverbial. I lived 
three years at Saint-Germain and the inhabitants, respectable subjects of 
the Sleeping Beauty, did not know themselves any longer. I communi- 
cated to the town a spirit of energy which they took at first for a sort of 
epidemic, a contagious fever, like that produced by the bite of the Nea- 
politan spider. I bought the theatre and brought the best actors of Paris, 
playing from time to time either Hamlet or Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle or 
Les Demoiselles de Saint Cyr for the benefit of the poor. Ravelet had not 
horses enough, Collinet had not rooms enough and the railway admitted 
to me, once, an increase of 20,000 francs takings per annum since I lived 
at Saint-Germain. It is true that, at the time of the elections, Saint-Germain 
considered me too immoral to have the honor of being its representative. 
Saint-Germain had then waked up, or nearly so. It had its forest for 
horse riding, went to the theatre and set up on my terrace fireworks which 
they sent for from Paris, to the great astonishment of Versailles, which, 
from time to time, rose out of its tomb and looked with vacant eyes over 
the hills of Louveciennes and said in dying tones: "What is Saint-Germain 
doing to make such a commotion as this? Look at me, do I move? Good 
Heavens! When one is dead, it is not a time for having fireworks, going to 
a play or riding on horseback! Look at me, I sleep like an Academician 
and I even push respect for conventions to the point of never snoring!" 

One day the king was annoyed by the noise which came from the di- 
rection of Saint-Germain. He sent for M. de Montalivet. "My dear Count," 
said Louis-Philippe, "do you know what has happened?" 

"What, Sire?" 

"We have succeeded in waking up Saint-Germain (they had made the 
king think he had brought about this miracle himself); we will manage to 
galvanize Versailles into life, with the picture gallery and fountains, on 
each first Sunday in the month!" 

"Sire," replied Montalivet, "would you like Versailles to be merry even 
to the point of foolishness instead of being as gloomy as death?" 
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"My dear Count," replied the king, "I will not conceal from you that 
it would give me the greatest pleasure." 

"Very well, Sire, Dumas has a fortnight's durance as National Guards- 
man: command that he spend it here at Versailles." 

The king turned his back on M. de Montalivet and did not speak to him 
for a month after. Versailles became more and more gloomy and, after 
passing from melancholy to darkness, passed from darkness to funereal 
depths. 

Now it was the knowledge of this vivifying quality which attracted 
Doligny to Florence. He said to himself: As Dumas is in Tuscany, Tus- 
cany must have again become the department of the Arno and we shall 
laugh and earn money. I listened to Doligny's exposition of plans with 
a growing melancholy which could not fail to discourage him. 

"Do you not think the performance of your plays will pique people's 
curiosity?" 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Do you not believe, in short, that, thanks to all this, I can make 
money?" 

"I believe you can with other plays than mine/* 

"Why so?" 

"Because they will not allow you to play them." 

"They will refuse to let me perform your plays?" 

"Yes." 

"What reason will they give for their refusal?" 

"They won't give any." 

"There must be some reason behind this. Tell me what it is." 

"My friend, you are asking me to make a painful confession, I do not 
know how to tell you a thing that I am ashamed to confess even to my- 
self. My friend, I am supposed to be an immoral author." 

"Who said so?" 

"Le Constitutionnel So the thing has spread abroad from the east 
to west, from south to the north." 

"Nevertheless, I am going to send them your plays." 

"Send them, but it will be useless." 

"But surely when they have read them . . ." 

"They won't read them." * 

"Yet they will refuse?" 

"For the sake of appearances." 

"Well, I wish to have a clear conscience in the matter.** 
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"Have a clear conscience, my dear fellow; it will only cost you your 
expenses for hiring, if you have already hired the theatre." 

"Why of course I have hired it." 

"Devil you have! Send the plays then. Only let me know of the refusal 
directly you receive it. Perhaps I may then have some fresh idea/' 

Doligny went away in despair at the probable refusal which threat- 
ened him, and yet with a certain degree of hopefulness in the idea 
that might spring up from that refusal. Three days later I saw him again. 
Owing to the protection of Belloc, the ambassador, a delightful man, 
the refusal was only delayed for three days. This was a great favor; 
it might have been put off a month, six weeks forever! 

"Well?" I said, when I caught sight of Doligny. 

"Refused." 

"What plays did you send?'* 

"Richard Darlington, Antony, Angele, La Tour de Nesle.** 

"Heavens! You went to work with a vengeance! The four most immoral 
plays of an immoral author." 

"I thought they would produce the best results. However, if you think 
you can obtain leave for others more easily . . /* 

"It doesn't matter." 

"Why?" 

"I am going to try to obtain permission, that is all you care about.* 9 

"Of course! Will you undertake that?" 

I picked up my hat. "Come with me/* 

I was writing at that time a big work on painting, entitled La Galerie 
des Offices. I took Doligny to the printer's. 

"My dear Batelli," I said as I entered, "you must do me a service. 
I want you to rebind these four plays, to change the four titles and 
to put another author's name to them." 

"That is easy. Just tell me exactly what you want/' 

"You see this one?" 

"Richard Darlington, drama in three acts of seven scenes, by Monsou 
Alessandre Doumasse." 

"Just so. Very well, you must substitute L'Ambitieux on le Fils du Bour- 
reau, by M. Eugene Scribe/* 

"Bene! Next?" 

"You see this?" 

"Angele, drama in five acts by Monsou Alessandre Doumasse/* 

"You must put: L'fichelle de Femmes, by M. Eugene Scribe." 
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"Benel Next?" 

"You see this one?" 

"Antony, drama in five acts by Monsou Alessandre Doumasse." 

"Put: L'Assassin par Amour, by M. Eugene Scribe." 

"Benel Next?" 

"L0 Tour de Nesle, by MM. Gaillardet et **V 

'Tut: L'Adultere Puni, by M, Eugene Scribe." 

"Bene! Bene!" 

In an hour's time the bindings were set up, sewed, and glued. The 
same day the four plays were deposited on the censor's desk. Three 
days later they were returned signed for permission. 

The censors had not made any remarks whatever, they had not found 
a single word to say against them. It is a wonder that the Committee 
of Censorship had not proposed to the grand duke to found a prize for 
virtue in favor of four such edifying plays. That same night, the whole 
town, except MM. les Censeurs knew that the performance of four plays 
by M. Alexandre Dumas had been sanctioned under the moral signature 
of Eugene Scribe. I never had such a success. They thought these four 
works the very perfection of innocence. The grand duke, the most in- 
nocent man in his grand duchy, was applauded to the echo! 

Scribe, on that occasion, was about to receive the Cross of the Com- 
mander of Saint-Joseph. Fortunately for Scribe, somebody or other re- 
vealed the trickery to the grand duke. Scribe was beside himself with 
fear. 
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Let us come back to our plays. Two had already been acted at Paris in 
the month of April 1832, at which date we have arrived: Antony and 
Richard. There were still two to be performed, La Tour de Nesle and 
Angele. May I be prevented, now I come to speak of the making of 
the first of these plays, from saying anything which may arouse the 
dormant susceptibilities of M. Gaillardet! Since June 2, 1832, that is to 
say for the past twenty-five years, I have composed upwards of forty 
dramas and eight hundred volumes. It will, therefore, be taken for 
granted that I have no interest whatever in laying claim to one paternity 
more or less. But the matter made such a stir at the time that I have 
scarcely the right to pass over it in silence. But while we are upon 
the subject, I promise only to cite the facts of which I have proof, and 
to divest those facts of any sentiment either of hatred or of attack. 

At this time, in 1832, I was a young man of twenty-nine, eager for 
pleasure, eager for love and for life, eager for everything, in fact, but 
hatred. It is a strange thing that I have never been able to hate on ac- 
count of any personal wrong or injury. If I have harbored any antipathy 
in my heart, if I have shown, either in my words, or in my writings, 
any aggressive sentiment, it was against those people who set them- 
selves against the growth of art and who opposed progress in politics. If 
today, after twenty-five years have elapsed, I attack M. Viennet, M. Jay, 
M. fitienne, the whole of the Academy or the major portion of its mem- 
bers, it is not in the least because these gentlemen collectively signed peti- 
tions against me, or, individually, prohibited my plays. It is because 
they hindered France from marching toward the supreme conquest of 
art and founding a universal monarchy of the intellect. If, after thirty 
years, I bear a grudge against Louis-Philippe it is not because he 
stopped my salary when I gave myself to literature or because he de- 
manded my resignation when I had a drama received at the Thedtre- 
Frangais. It is because this would-be citizen-king had a rooted aversion 
to new ideas, an instinctive distaste for all movements which tended 
to advance the human race. 
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Already, in 1832, I had begun to find that working for the theatre 
occupied my mind too much in one direction, I had, as I have men- 
tioned, tried to write some short novels: Laurette, Le Cocker de Cabriolet, 
La Rose Rouge. I have told how I had them printed, under the title 
Nouvelles Contemporaines, at my own expense, or, rather, at that of 
my poor mother, and that six copies were sold at three francs a copy, 
leaving me 582 francs out of pocket. One of the six sold copies, or, 
rather, probably, one of the three or four hundred copies that were 
given away, fell into the hands of the editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and he made up his mind that, poor as these stories were, the 
author who had written them could, by dint of hard work, become 
something of a novel-writer. 

That editor was M. Buloz, who, under the reign of Louis-Philippe, 
had become a power in the state. Now, he still is a powerful influence 
in literature. Be it clearly understood, M. Buloz is not a power on ac- 
count of his personal literary abilities, but by the literary merits of 
others of whom he made free use. Hugo, Balzac, Soulie, de Musset 
and I had invented the facile style of literature; and we have succeeded, 
whether for good or ill, in making a reputation with that fluent style 
of writing. 

M. Buloz, first a compositor, then a foreman in a printing house, was, 
in 1830, a man about thirty-four or five. I knew him through Bixio 
and Bocage. Both were intimate with him at that time. M. Buloz has 
since been to them, as he has been to everybody, faithless in friend- 
ship when not downright ungrateful for service done him. We were not 
rich in those days. We had our meals in a little restaurant adjoining 
the H6tel de FEmpereur Joseph II, where, I can assure you, they served 
very bad dinners at six sous the plateful. 

M. Ribbing de Leuvan had a newspaper, which had almost no sale, 
a journal de luxe. It was called Le Journal des Voyages. Adolphe and I 
persuaded M, de Leuvan to sell this paper to Buloz. Buloz, Bocage, Bon- 
naire and, I believe, even Bixio, collected some funds and became 
proprietors of the above-mentioned paper and renamed it La Revue des 
Deux Mondes. This occurred in 1830 or 1831. We all set to work with 
our best efforts on this newspaper, which we looked upon as a child 
belonging to all of us and loved with a paternal affection. The first milk 
I gave it to feed on was Voyage en Vendee. 

I have told how profoundly ignorant I was of history and my great 
desire to study it. I heard a great deal of talk about the Due de 
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Bourgogne and I read the Histoire des dues de Bourgogne by Barante. 
I did not yet feel strong enough to write a long novel. But there was 
then a kind of literature being produced which kept a middle course 
between the novel and the drama, wherein dialogue alternated with nar- 
rative. This type of literature was termed "Scenes Historiques." 

With my inclinations already biased toward the theatre, I set my- 
self to dissect, to relate and to put these historical scenes into dialogues 
from the Histoire des dues de Bourgogne. They were taken from one 
of the most dramatic periods of France, the reign of Charles VI. I began 
to compose my book, driving it before me as a laborer urges forward 
his plough, without knowing exactly what was going to happen. The result 
was Isabeau de Baviere. As fast as I finished these scenes, I took them 
to Buloz, who carried them to the printing office and printed them, 
and, every fortnight, the subscribers read them. 

From that time there sprang up in my work my two chief qualities, 
those which will give a value to my books and to my theatrical works 
in the future: dialogue, which is the groundwork of drama, and the 
gift of narrative, which is the foundation of romance. These qualifica- 
tions you know how frankly and unguardedly I talk of myself I have 
in a superior degree. At that period, I had not yet discovered two other 
qualities in myself, none the less important, which are derived from 
one another: gaiety and a lively imagination. People are lighthearted 
because they are in good health, because they have a good digestion, 
because they have no reason for sadness. But with me gaiety of heart 
is persistent. It shines through all the worries, material vexations and 
even lesser dangers of life. One has a lively imagination because one is 
lighthearted. Work excites me. Directly I have a pen in my hand, a re- 
action sets in. My most freakish fancies have often sprung out of my 
dullest days, like fiery lightnings out of a storm. But, as I said, at this 
period of my youth, I did not recognize in myself either this imagination 
or this lightness of spirit. 

My Scenes Historiques sur le R&gne de Charles VI was my first success- 
ful piece in the Revue des Deux Mondes. That success decided me to 
write a series of romances which should extend from the reign of Charles 
VI down to our own day. When I become infatuated, half through 
pride and half through love of my art, I achieve the impossible. How? 
By working as nobody else works, cutting off all the extraneous activities 
and doing without sleep. Having discovered a vein of gold in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century I never doubted, so great was my con- 
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fidence in myself, that in a century nearer our own times, if I did not 
find a vein of gold, I should at least find one of platinum or silver. 
Nevertheless, one thing made me uneasy: from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century, from Charles VI to Napoleon, I would teach history 
to the public while learning it myself but who would teach it to me, 
from Clovis to Charles VI? 

I decided to write a few pages of introduction to my novel, Isabeau 
de Baviere, which was intended to open the series of my historical novels. 
You will be able to judge my ignorance and innocence when I tell you 
something that certainly no one else would admit. To learn the history 
of France, of which I did not know a word in 1831 (except that con- 
nected with Henri III), I bought Abbe Gauthier's Histoire de France. 
Thus I bravely set to work to study the history of France by copying 
out such notes as the following: 

En Tan quatre cent vingt, Pharamond, premier roi 9 
Est connu seulement par la salique lot. 

Clodion, second roi, nomme le Chevelu, 
Au fier Aetius cede, deux fois vaincu. 

Francs, Bourguignons et Goths triomphent dAttila. 
Chilperic jut chasse, mais on le rappela. 

Clovis, a Tolbiac, fit voeu d'etre chretien; 
II defait Gondebaud, tue Alaric, arien; 
Entre ses quatre fils partage ses Btats, 
Source d'atrocites, de guerres, d'attentats. 

Childebert, en cinq cent, eut Paris en partage; 
Les Bourguignons, les Goths eprouvent son courage. 

There was in these quatrains and couplets one singular feature which 
distressed me somewhat: amongst all these verses, there were only two 
which were feminine. The reason for this must have been that as the 
History of France was specially intended for schools, it was necessary, 
doubtless, to bring to the notice of school children as few evil ideas as 
possible, that might even indirectly remind them of a genus which 
brought destruction upon the human race. I apparently took my notes 
with desperate seriousness and deemed that I already knew enough 
history to teach it to others when, by good fortune, Delanoue came to 
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my study. Quick as I had been in hiding my Abb6 Gauthier, Delanoue 
saw the action. 

"What are you reading there?" he asked. 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing? You had a book in your hand!' 9 

"Oh, a book . , . yes," 

No doubt he imagined it was some obscene book which I wished to 
conceal from him. He insisted in such a manner that it was impossible 
to refuse him. 

"There," I said, rather humiliated at being surprised reading such an 
elementary subject as a history of France, 

"Abbe Gauthier's history. Well, upon my word! Just why are you 
reading it?" 

"Because I want to get exact details about the early centuries o oui 
history," 

"And you are looking for them in the Abb4 Gauthier? You are funny! 
Did you get your details for Henri III from this? 

Henri'Trois, de Bologne, en France est vamen&, 
Redoute le$ ligueurs, et meurt assassine!" 

"No, from FEstoile, Brant6me, d'Aubigne, and the Confession de 
Sancy. But I didn't know there was anything like that about Merovee 
or Clovis." 

"In the first place, they are not called Merovee and Clovis now but 
Mero-wig and Hlode-wig; which mean the eminent warrior and the 
celebrated warrior/ 7 

"Where did you see that?'* 

"Parbleu, in the Lettres sur THistoire de France by Augustin Thierry.*' 

"The Lettres sur THistoire de France, by Augustin Thierry? Where 
can it be got?" 

"Anywhere." 

"What does it cost?" 

"Perhaps 10 or 12 francs/' 

'Will you be good enough to buy it for me and have it sent as 
soon as you leave? Do you know any other books on this period?" 

"There is Chateaubriand's Etudes Historiques and the original sources 
of information: Journandes, Zozimus, Sidonius Apollinaris, Gregory of 
Tours" 
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"Will you also buy me Chateaubriand at the same time as Thierry?" 

"Certainly/* 

"Here is the money." 

I had them a quarter of an hour later. 

I opened one of the books haphazard. I had hit upon Augustin Thierry. 
I read I am mistaken, I did not read, I devoured that marvelous 
work on the early king. I saw visions which I had never before sus- 
pected, a whole living world of people of twelve centuries in the dark 
and deep abysses of the past. I remained spellbound. Something equiva- 
lent to what happened to rne at General Foy's repeated itself. I perceived 
that during the nine years which had rolled by I had learned nothing 
or next to nothing. I understood that there was more to see in the past 
than in the future. I was ashamed of my ignorance and I pressed my 
head convulsively between my hands. Why, then, did not those who 
knew produce their knowledge? I did not know at that period with 
what fatherly goodness God treats men; how he makes some into miners 
who extract gold and diamonds from the earth, and others the goldsmiths 
who cut and mount them. I did not know that God had made Augustin 
Thierry a miner and me a goldsmith. 

I was seven or eight days hesitating before the enormous task which I 
had to accomplish. Then, during that halting time, my courage re- 
turned to rne and I bravely set to work, forgetting everything for the 
sake of the study of history. It was during this period that I wrote Teresa 
and the piece of which I am about to speak. Horace Vernet had sent 
a large picture from Rome depicting Edith aux longs cheveux cherchant 
le corps d'Harold sur le champ de bataille d'Hastings. It was singularly 
fascinating to me on account of the heroine's name. I was seized with the 
whim to write a drama with the title dith aux Longs Cheveux. One 
could only write in verse a drama with so poetical a title. I decided 
to compose something after the style of Shakespeare's Cymbeline and 
not a historical drama. I read by chance a romance by Auguste La- 
fontaine. All I remember of it is that the heroine's name was Jacobine. 
Jacobine is made to take a narcotic and is put to sleep so that she may 
pass for dead and thanks to this supposed death which releases her from 
the trammels of the earth, she can marry her lover. It is a little like Romeo 
and Juliet. But what is there on this earth here below which does not 
more or less resemble some other idea? I had already had this tire- 
some drama in my head for a very long time. I had suggested it to Harel 
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in the month of August 1830, instead of Napoleon, which I strongly 
disliked doing. He had refused it outright, and you will see directly 
that he was not ill advised in doing so. 

I had pondered over this subject for two years, and had worked for 
something like three to four months on the plot of this fine work. I was 
reasonably well satisfied with it, not because of its merit, but on account 
of the trouble it had cost me; in other words, I believed I had achieved 
a masterpiece. So, for the first time in my life and also for the last 
I invited two or three friends to come to hear the reading of it which 
I had to give before the Theatre-Fran^ais. I had a splendid audience. 
My delusion lasted to the end of the first act, but I must say it went no 
further. One of the greatest punishments that can be imposed on an 
author is to read before a committee that has come with benevolent 
intentions and to feel these intentions little by little fading away, turning 
yellow, falling at the breath of boredom, as autumn leaves fall under 
the killing winds of winter. This was, I repeat, the first time the thing 
has happened to me; a just punishment for my pride. I rose immediately 
after the last line and went out, leaving dith aux Longs Cheveux on the 
committee table. I felt that, this time, it was not a narcotic she had taken, 
like Juliet, but a fine, good poison she had swallowed, like Romeo. The 
next day I received a letter from the secretary of the Com6die-Frangaise, 
which invited me to take away the manuscript. "Throw it into the fire!" 
I replied, I do not know whether he obeyed my instructions; but I know 
I never saw it again. And that was how the beautiful Edith aux Longs 
Cheveux was buried. 

We will tell in due order and place how there came into existence 
her sister, Catherine Howard, who was not worth much more and who 
died in the flower of her age, in the year of grace 1834. 



CHAPTER 
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Meantime, France had been anxiously following the progress of cholera 
for some time past. Starting from India, it had taken the route of the 
great magnetic currents, had crossed Persia, reached St. Petersburg 
and stopped at London. It crossed the Channel at a single stride. I re- 
member the day when it struck. The sky was sapphire blue, the sun 
very powerful. All nature was being born again, with its beautiful green 
robe and the colors of youth and of health on its cheeks. The Tuileries 
was studded with women as a greensward is with flowers. Revolutionary 
risings had died down for some time, leaving society a little peace and 
permitting spectators to venture to the theatres. Suddenly, a terrible 
cry went forth, "The cholera is in Paris!" They added: "A man has just 
died in the Rue Chauchat; he was literally struck down dead!" It was 
exactly as though a veil of crepe was stretched between the blue sky 
and the bright sun and Paris. People rushed out into the streets and 
fled to their homes, shouting: "The Cholera! The Cholera!" as, seventeen 
years before, they had shouted: "The Cossacks!" But, no matter how 
well they closed their doors and windows, the terrible demon of Asia 
slipped through the chinks of the shutters and through the keyholes of 
the doors. Sometimes people died in three hours or even in less time. 
The sick man, or, rather, the condemned, suddenly felt a slight shivering. 
Then came cramps, then the terrible and ceaseless dysentery. Next the 
circulation was stopped by the thickening of the blood. The sick man 
became black and died. But none of these stages was positively fixed; 
they might follow or precede or intermingle with one another. Each 
separate case brought its own variety of the malady. 

People were doctored by guesswork. As a man surprised by a thief 
in the night strikes out into the gloom, hoping to hit the thief, so science 
wielded its sword in the darkness. In Russia, they treated cholera with 
ice. The attacks there presented the symptoms of typhoid. Opinion was 
divided on this point. Some administered tonics, that is to say, punch, 
warm wine, Bordeaux and Madeira. Others, thinking only of the abdomi- 
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nal pains, treated them with both the systems in vogue at that period, 
either by bleeding and putting leeches on the stomach and abdomen 
a treatment which attempted to attack the inflammatory part o the 
disease or by opiates, calmatives and soothing medicines, like opium, 
belladonna and hellebore. This was to deal with the pain more than 
the disease. Others tried warmth, hot-air baths, rubbing, burning iron. 
When the cold stage was attacked in time and they succeeded in over- 
coming the cold, the patient was generally saved. All the same, they 
saved only about one out of every ten! 

The scourge struck the poorer classes by preference, but it did not 
spare the rich. The hospitals were crowded with terrible rapidity. If a 
man fell ill in his home two neighbors put him on a stretcher and 
carried him to the nearest hospital. The sick man often died before he 
got there and one, if not both, of the carriers would take his place upon 
the stretcher. A ring of frightened faces would form around the dead 
and a cry would come from the crowd. A man with one of his hands 
to his chest and the other to his body would writhe like an epileptic, 
fall to the ground, roll on the pavement, turn blue and expire. The 
crowd would disperse terrified, lifting hands to heaven, turning their 
heads behind them and flying for the sake of flight, for the danger was 
everywhere; it did not understand the distinctions the doctors made 
between the three words: epidemic, endemic and contagious. 

The doctors were heroic! Never general on the bloodiest field of battle 
ran dangers equal to those to which the man of science exposed him- 
self in the midst of the hospitals or as he went from bed to bed. The 
Sisters of Charity were saints and often martyrs. The strangest rumors 
got abroad, springing from one knew not where, and repeated by the 
people with curses and menaces. They said that it was the fault of the 
Government which, to get rid of the surplus population, caused poison 
to be thrown into the fountains and into the casks of the wine merchants, 
Paris seemed to be seized with madness. Even those whose offices made 
it a duty to reassure others were afraid. On April 2, the Prefet of Police, 
M. Gisquet, addressed the following circular to the Police Commis- 
saries: 

MONSIEUB LE COMMISSAERE: The appearance of the cholera germ in 
the capital, the source of active anxiety and of real sorrow for all good 
citizens, has given the perpetual enemies of order a fresh opportunity for 
spreading infamous calumnies against the Government throughout the 
population. People have dared to say that the cholera is nothing short of 
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poisoning effected by the agents of those in authority in order to decrease 
the population and to turn aside the general attention from political ques- 
tions. 

I am informed that, to give credit to these atrocious conjectures, certain 
wretches have conceived the project of going through the public houses 
and butchers' shops with bottles and packets of poison, either to throw it 
into the fountains or wine casks or on the meat, or simply to seem to do 
so and then get arrested in the very act by accomplices who, after having 
made out that they were attached to the police, will countenance their 
escape and, finally, set everything at work to demonstrate the reality of the 
odious accusation directed against authority. 

I need only point out such designs to you, monsieur, to make you feel 
the necessity of redoubling your vigilance over the establishment of deal- 
ers in liquids and butchers' shops and to urge you to warn the inhabitants 
against attempts which they have a personal and powerful interest in pre- 
venting. If such audacious attempts are carried out, I need hardly tell you 
how important it will be to seize the culprits and to place them in the 
hands of justice. It is a task in which you will be seconded by all friends 
of order and by all respectable people. Receive, etc. 

GISQUET 

An hour after the appearance of such a circular, the Prefet of Police 
ought to have been prosecuted. But nothing was done. M. Gisquet an- 
swered a blunder by a libel. It was no longer the agents of the Gov- 
ernment who poisoned the fountains and wine casks to reduce the 
population and turn attention away from political affairs; it was the 
Republicans who threw bottles of poison over the butchers' stalls to de- 
populate the Government of Louis-Philippe! Placards containing similar 
accusations were pasted up. The same day crowds collected around 
these and then they took themselves off to the barriers. The poor un- 
fortunate wretches were knocked down by sticks, assassinated by knife- 
thrusts, torn by the nails of women and the teeth of dogs. A man would 
be pointed at, pursued, attacked and killed! The crowd moved toward 
the barrier. One could count the heads by the thousand, each a wave 
in that angry ocean. A great number of butcher boys with their aprons 
spotted with blood were mixed up in that frightful sea, each apron among 
all those waves like a crest of foam. Paris threatened to become worse 
than a great charnel house: it threatened to become a vast slaughter- 
house* The prefet was obliged to retract and to recognize that an as- 
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sassin, a murderer, a poisoner who escaped all capture had broken 
loose and was hiding himself in Paris. That assassin, murderer and 
poisoner was the cholera! 

No one who saw Paris at that time will ever forget it, with its implacable 
blue sky, its mocking sun, its deserted walks, its solitary boulevards, its 
streets strewn with hearses, and haunted by phantoms. Places of public 
entertainment looked like immense tombs. Harel put the following notice 
in the newspapers during the performances of Dix Ans de la Vie d'une 
Femme: 

It has been noticed with surprise that theatres are the only public places 
where, whatever the number of spectators, no case of cholera had yet ap- 
peared. We present this INCONTESTABLE fact for scientific investiga- 
tion. 

Poor Harel! He still had his wits about him, when nobody else had 
any left or even dreamed of such a thing! It was the Terror of 1793 on 
a grand scale. In 1793, the worst days counted their thirty or thirty-five 
victims. Now, the newspapers admitted to between seven and eight 
hundred deaths per day! It was a strange thing, but other diseases 
seemed to have disappeared. They were stopped by sheer stupefaction; 
death had no longer any but the one way of striking. One left a friend 
at night, shook his hand, saying, "Au revoir!" It was adieu one ought 
to have said instead. 

Soon, there was a shortness of coffins. They wrapped the bodies in 
tapestries. They rumbled along ten, fifteen, twenty, to the church at 
one time. Relatives followed the common carts or not, as the case might be. 
A mass was said for all collectively. Then they wended their way to the 
cemetery and dumped the contents of the tapestry into the common 
grave and covered them all over with a shroud of lime. 

The eighteenth of April was the crisis of the first outbreak the num- 
bers rose to nearly a thousand! At that time I lived in the Rue Saint- 
Lazare, in the Square d'Orleans, and I saw from my windows every 
day fifty to sixty funerals pass on their way to the Montmartre ceme- 
tery. It was with this prospect before my eyes that I wrote one of my 
gayest comedies: Le Mari de la Veuve. This is how it came about. 
Mademoiselle Dupont, the excellent soubrette of the Comedie-Fran- 
gaise, was to have a benefit performance. One morning she came to 
see me. Everything was ready for her benefit She came to ask me to 
write her a narrative scene. It was Saturday: the performance was to 
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take place the following Tuesday or Wednesday. I am stupid at im- 
provising anything appropriate for such an occasion and yet how could 
I refuse the charming soubrette such a small request? 

"Postpone the performance until Saturday/' I said to her, "and, in- 
stead of one scene, I will write you a one-act comedy." 

"I will go and see if it be possible/' 

Twenty minutes later I received a note from Mademoiselle Dupont 
telling me she had obtained a respite of twelve days, and asking me 
to write a part in it for Mademoiselle Mars. I had not been on very 
friendly terms with Mademoiselle Mars since Antony and she had not 
taken the trouble to make up with me. 

I had one friend, a man of infinite cleverness. He was called and 
happily still calls himself, Eugene Durieu. I had met him two or three 
times during the past year, and every time he had given me the sub- 
ject for a play, either in one act, or two or in three. I wrote to him and 
he came. 

"Let us look over your subjects," I said, "I want a one-act play for 
Mademoiselle Dupont's benefit." 

"Are you crazy? She is billed for next Tuesday!" 

"It has been put off a week." 

"And you think a play could be written, read, distributed, learned 
and played between now and then?" 

"A day to write the play, one to get it re-copied, one for reading it; 
that leaves seven days for the rehearsals, an ample allowance!" 

Eugene Durieu recognized the correctness of the calculation and gave 
me the benefit of his ideas. We thought of the subject of Le Mari de la 
Veuve. 

"Listen!" I said to Durieu, "it is noon; I have business until five 
o'clock. Go and find Anicet Bourgeois for me, settle the outlines of the 
drama with him, return together at half past four and we will dine to- 
gether. In the evening we will arrange the numbering of the scenes. 
I can set to work on the play tonight or tomorrow morning and it will 
be finished twenty-four hours later." 

Durieu left on the run. I returned at five and found my two collabora- 
tors. They departed at midnight, leaving me a number of scenes nearly 
completed. The next day, I set to work. I was at my third or fourth 
scene when the chambermaid entered, looking terrified and as pale as 
death. 

"Monsieur! Monsieur!" she said, "A man has Just died in the Rue 
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Chauchat, monsieur. He had only been dead a quarter of an hour, and 
he is already as black as a nigger!" 

"How did they treat him?" 

"By rubbing, monsieur. But it was no use. . . . Black, monsieur, quite 
black!" 

"Perhaps they rubbed him with a blacking brush," 

"Oh, monsieur, you may joke! , . . Rue Chauchat, monsieur, in the 
Rue Chauchat!" 

Now, the Rue Chauchat is next to the Rue Sainfc-Lazare. What could 
prevent the cholera in leaving the Rue Chauchat from passing along 
the Rue Saint-Lazare and knocking at my own door? 

"If the cholera rings, do not open to it, Catherine," I resumed. "I am 
going to see what is happening/' 

I took up my hat and went out. Then it was that I saw with my own 
eyes the spectacle of terror that I have tried to describe. I returned home, 
very much disinclined to write my comedy, I confess, and I wrote to 
Mademoiselle Dupont: 

MA BELLE MARTINE, I presume that when you settled the day for 
your performance you had reckoned without the cholera. It has just come 
from London and made its debut two hours ago in the Rue Chauchat. Its 
debut is making such a commotion that it will, I am afraid, spoil your tak- 
ings. What ought I to do about the one-act comedy? Your always, 

ALEX. DUMAS 

I received the following reply by the same messenger that had taken 
my letter: 

MY DEAR DUMAS, My benefit has been on the way for such a long time 
that I want it done with, one way or another. Finish your play, then, I be- 
seech you; it must take its chance. Always yours, DUPONT 

The play was performed on the appointed day. The cholera had proved 
a troublesome competitor; there were not five hundred people in the 
theatre. It had but a moderate success and obtained even a round of 
hissing. Here is Lesur's account of it, taken from the Annuaire Historique: 

No theatrical performance on a Benefit day ever offered a more melan- 
choly aspect and a more scanty assembly. The cholera had invaded Paris; 
the town was given over to terror, riot ran rife through the street, drums 
beat at the hour for the opening of the box office. There were very few 
spectators that night bold enough to breathe the smell of camphor and 
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lime in the solitudes of the Theatre-Frangais in order to judge the merits 
of the new play. Under these circumstances, the absent hardly lost much, 

A few pleasant incidents and witty sayings, and the talent of Made- 
moiselle Mars, might be able to support this slight work for a dozen or so 
performances. 

The author, who, doubtless, is not blind as to the unimportant nature 
of the play, maintains his anonymity. 

The play has now been performed over three hundred times since its 
first appearance. 



CHAPTER 
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The cholera was running its course, but we had arrived at the stage 
of getting accustomed to it. In France, alas, we get used to everything! 
It was even said that the best way of fighting the cholera was not to 
think about it but to live as far as possible in one's ordinary way. This 
regimen suited me excellently. I wrote Gaule et France, a work which 
fatigued me to such an extent that I was not sorry to forget my day's work 
in the evening. Every night, accordingly, I had some friends with me: 
Fourcade, Collin, Boulanger, Liszt, Chatillon, Hugo at times, Delanoue 
nearly always. We talked and talked of art. Sometimes we persuaded 
Hugo to read us poetry. Liszt, who never required much pressing, 
thumped on a bad piano with all his might and ended by breaking it to 
pieces. So the evening would fly by without anyone thinking any more 
of the cholera than if it had been at St. Petersburg or Benares or Pekin. 
Besides, it had been figured out that five hundred deaths per day out 
of a million people was not quite one death per thousand. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, one had far more chance of being one of the 
thousand living than the one dead one. This calculation was exceedingly 
reassuring. 

In the midst of all this, Harel, who was at loggerheads with Hugo, came 
to me from time to time to tease me to write him another play. He con- 
tended that it was a most favorable time, that nothing was being a 
success elsewhere, and that the firstcomer to make a success under such 
circumstances would have a run of a hundred performances. The reason 
for his pursuing me with such determination was a drama entitled La Tour 
de Nesle, in which he said there was originality enough to set all Paris 
on fire with excitement. I rejected the tempter energetically, telling him 
that the same subject had been suggested to me twice before; once by 
Roger de Beauvoir, author of L'Ecolier de Cluny; also by Fourcade, 
who, at that time, was anxious to produce literature. 

One night, then, when we had been laughing, talking, spouting verses, 
playing music, and having supper, as I was about to see my friends out 
and was lighting them from the top of my landing, I felt suddenly 
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taken with a slight trembling in my legs. I paid no attention to it and 
leaned against the bannisters, half to light those who were going down- 
stairs and half to support myself, as I shouted a cheerful au revoir to them. 
Then, when the sound of their footsteps was lost in the square, I turned 
around to go into my rooms. 

"Oh, monsieur," Catherine said to me, "how pale you are!" 

"Nonsense; am I really, Catherine?" I said laughingly. 

"Go and look in the glass, sir, and see." 

I looked in the glass. I was indeed exceedingly pale. At the same time, 
I was seized with a shaking which gradually turned to a violent shivering 
fit. 

"It is queer," I said, "I feel very cold." 

"Ah, monsieur," cried Catherine, "that is how it begins." 

"You think I have the cholera, Catherine?" 

"Oh, I am sure of it, monsieur." 

"Then, Catherine, let's lose no time. Get a lump of sugar, dip it in 
ether and fetch a doctor." 

Catherine went away, tumbling against the furniture as she left, and 
exclaiming, "OhI mon Dieu! Master has the cholera!" 

Meanwhile, as I felt my strength failing rapidly, I went up to bed, 
undressed myself as fast as possible and lay down. I shivered more and 
more. Catherine returned. The poor girl was nearly out of her mind. In- 
stead of bringing me a lump of sugar dipped in ether she brought me a 
wineglassful of ether. When I say full, I should add that, by good fortune, 
her hand had trembled so much that the glass was only two-thirds full. 
I hardly knew what I was doing. I did not remember what I had asked 
her for and was ignorant of the contents of the glass she held out to me. 
I swallowed a whole ounce of ether at a gulp. I felt as though I had 
swallowed the sword of the Avenging Angel! I heaved a sigh, closed my 
eyes, and fell back on the pillow. No chloroform ever produced a quicker 
result. From that moment and for the two hours my unconsciousness 
lasted, I knew nothing. When I opened my eyes again I was in a vapor 
bath which, by means of a pipe, my doctor was administering to me 
beneath my bedclothes, while a good neighbor was rubbing me on the 
top of the sheets with a warming pan full of embers. I do not know what 
I shall feel like in hell, but I shall never even there be more nearly 
roasted than I was that night. I spent five or six days without being able 
to put a foot out of bed; I was literaDy exhausted. 

Every day HareFs card was brought in. He was told that I could not 
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see visitors. When I again opened my doors to people, the first thing I 
saw through the half-opened door was his smiling, clever face. 

"What about the cholera?" I asked. 

"It has departed! It did not pay its expenses. Ah, my friend, what a 
capital time for launching a drama!" 

"Do you think so?" 

"There will be a reaction in favor of the theatres; besides, you saw what 
I put in the newspapers?" 

"Yes, about the places of entertainment not having had a single case 
of cholera in them. My dear Harel, you are the cleverest man of the 
nineteenth century!" 

"Not so, since I cannot get you to write me a play." 

"In all conscience, am I in a fit state to do it?" He shrugged his 
shoulders. "I am possessed with all the devils of a fever." 

"They will give you an inspiration." 

"But, seriously, tell me about this play." 

"A young man from Tonnerre, named Frederic Gaillardet bought me a 
manuscript. It had some ideas in it but, as he had never done anything 
for the stage, it was not, from a dramatic standpoint, any good as it 
was. However I signed a contract with him for it because I had an idea 
what to do with it." 

"And what was that?" 

"For a long time Janin has wanted to write a play. I took my young 
author's manuscript to him. He agreed with me that there was dramatic 
material in it." 

"And , . . ?* 

"For six weeks he has hunted for it, and has not found it" 

"Then he has added nothing to the original manuscript?" 

"It is better written, but no more fit for acting." 

"So it has already had two authors?" 

"You need not trouble yourself about Janin. This morning he took his 
own manuscript and that of M. Gaillardet and flung them on Georges' 
sofa, saying to me, 'You and your drama can go to the devil!' " 

"Then you came to me; thanks!" 

"What does that matter to you, my friend? Read this." 

"But I tell you I am very weak. I cannot even read." 

"I will send Verteuil; he will read it to you." 

"Won't I get in trouble with your young man?" 

"He is as meek as a lamb, my dear fellow!" 
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"I see, and you wish to shear him?" 

"There is no talking seriously with you." 

"Send Verteuil to me. But I don't promise anything/' 

"That is not necessary, since you are pledged." 

"To what?" 

"To deliver me the play in a fortnight." 

"Harel!" 

"Work up Georges' part." 

Harel was gone. 

"Oh, the brute," I muttered, falling back on to my pillow, "he will 
give me a relapse." 

Verteuil expected to find me sitting up and convalescent. Instead he 
found me in bed, burning with fever and reduced in weight by twenty- 
five pounds. I frightened him. 

"Oh," he said, "you are not going to work in that state?" 

"What the devil do you expect, my dear fellow, since Harel insists on 
it!" 

"No, I will take the manuscript away and tell Mademoiselle Georges 
that it is impossible, short of killing you." 

"Is there anything in that manuscript?" 

"Certainly, it has some ideas." 

"Then leave it. I will read it." 

"I have brought only Janin's version to save you as much time as 
possible." 

"Is there much difference between the two manuscripts?" 

"It is the same tiling, except for one or two tirades added by Janin. 
When do you wish me to return?" 

"Return tomorrow. About noon/' 

"Tomorrow at noon then. Rest as much as you can till then.** 

"I will try. Adieu." 

"Adieu!" He gave me his hand. "Take care of yourself, you are fright- 
fully feverish." 

"That is just what I am reckoning upon. A thousand compliments to 
Georges. Tell her not to worry. If there is a suitable part for her, it shall 
be created or I will know the reason why." 

"Have you nothing else for me to tell her?" 

"Only that I love her with all my heart" 

Verteuil went away, leaving me alone with the fever and the copy of 
Janin's manuscript. 
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Once again I repeat it (and these lines are addressed to M. Frederic 
Gaillardet), Heaven save me, after the lapse of twenty-one years, from 
seeming to have hostile intentions toward a man who did me the honor 
of exchanging pistol shots with me. But I must, according to my ac- 
customed frankness, relate things as they happened, very certain that, if 
it is still necessary at this date, the memories of Bocage, of Georges, of 
Janin and of Verteuil will agree with mine. 

1 began to read the play but I protest that I did not go further than the 
eighth or tenth page of the second scene. The drama completely deviated 
from the course which, in my opinion, it ought to have taken. The essential 
crux of the play to me was the struggle between Buridan and Margaret of 
Burgundy, between an adventurer and a queen, the one armed with all 
the resources of his genius, the other with the powerful allies of her 
rank. 

I had had an idea in my head for a long time which I thought highly 
dramatic. A man is arrested, sentenced and put deep in a dungeon, with- 
out resource or hope. Such a man will be lost if his enemy has the courage 
not to come and mock at his abasement, but to have him poisoned, 
strangled, or stabbed in his corner. He will however be saved if his enemy 
yields to the desire to come and insult him for the last time. For, merely 
by talking, the sole weapon left to him, he would frighten his enemy 
into loosing the chains on his arms and the iron collar around his neck 
and, finally, to opening the door which had before been so carefully 
closed upon him. 

The struggle between Margaret of Burgundy and Buridan offered 
me the chance to make use of this situation. It is the scene that has since 
been called la scene de la prison. Having decided upon that, I didn't 
trouble over the rest. I wrote Harel that I was the man for La Tour de 
Nesle and begged him to come and arrange terms. 

At that time, unless there was a private agreement, the- author's royal- 
ties at the Porte-Saint-Martin were forty-eight francs and twenty-four 
francs' worth of tickets per night. I wanted my rights, however, to be 
settled by an independent agreement giving me ten francs per hundred 
of the receipts, and thirty-six to forty francs' worth of tickets. I also made 
it a sine qua non condition that my name should not be mentioned as 
author. 

There could be no objections to my terms since if the play made money 
I gained, but if it played to poor business I lost. And in this respect note 
that at this time of the cholera two or three hundred francs were quite 
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good receipts. The Odeon once played before one spectator who refused 
to have his money returned, insisted that they should go through the 
performance for him, and then hissed it. But, by hissing, the wretched 
man raised a weapon against himself. The manager sent for a police 
officer who, on the excuse that the Msser disturbed the performance, put 
him out. 

Harel made no difficulty of any kind over my separate contract; but he 
did over my wishing to remain incognito. I had a hard struggle over this. 
I held out and it was settled and signed that I was to have my separate 
contract, that I should not be named, that M. Gaillardet should alone 
be mentioned on the night of the first performance and on the bills, 
and that he alone should take the whole of the rights granted by the 
Porte-Saint-Martin theatre at the time when he signed his contract. But 
I reserved to myself the right to put the drama under my own name 
among my complete works. 

From that moment, Verteuil never left me. He came every morning, 
and every night he carried a scene away with him. After the prison scene, 
Harel rushed in. It was a chef d'oeuvre, which would even put the 
success of Henri III into the shade. I really must let my name be given; 
it was impossible otherwise. I grew angry and Harel took himself off in 
despair. After nine days of work, which retarded my convalescence 
by more than a month, Verteuil carried away the last scenes of the drama, 
and with them the following letter addressed to Harel: 

DEAR FRIEND, Do not be distressed at these two last scenes. They 
are weak, I grant; when I got to the end, my strength failed me. Look 
upon them as null and void, as they will have to be rewritten. But give 
me two or three days* rest, and don't be uneasy. I begin to be of your 
opinion: there are the elements of a tremendous success in the work. 
Yours always, ALEX. DUMAS 

Harel rushed to me with crepe on his hat and his head covered with 
ashes. He was in mourning for his lost success. Nothing I could say re- 
assured him, I must set to work again that very night. Two days later 
the scenes were rewritten and HareFs mind set at rest. The same day I 
wrote to M. Gaillardet, keeping as far as possible to my own side of the 
proceedings: 

MONSIEUR, Mr. Harel, with whom I have been in continual business 
relations, has come to ask me to give him some advice about work by 
you which he wishes to put on the stage. 
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I seized with pleasure the opportunity of bringing forward a young fel- 
low-dramatist, whom I have not the honor of knowing, but to whom I most 
sincerely wish success. I have smoothed down all the difficulties which 
would present themselves to you in the putting into rehearsal of a first 
piece of work and your play, as it now stands, seems to me capable of suc- 
ceeding. 

I do not need to tell you, sir, that you alone will be the author, and that 
my name will not even be mentioned; this is the condition under which I 
undertook the work to which I have been so fortunate as to be able to add. 
If you look upon what I have done for you in the light of a kindness, 
allow me to give it to you rather than sell it to you. 

ALEX. DUMAS 

Great was my astonishment when I received an answer from M. 
Gaillardet, which, instead of being full of gratitude, was a protest. He 
wrote that the play was his own and belonged only to him; that he had 
not intended to have and never would have a collaborator. I confess I 
was astounded. The play, as everybody thought, was unactable as it was, 
and Janin had given it up, openly admitting that he did not know what to 
do to make It better. I rushed off to Harel. I accused him of having de- 
ceived me. He thereupon took the contract from his desk and made me 
read it. 

This is what it said: 

Between MM. Gaillardet and Jules Janin on the one part: 

And M. Harel, manager of the Porte-Saint-Martin, on the other part 

It is agreed as follows: 

MM. Gaillardet and Jules Janin remit and hand over to M. Harel, a 
five-act drama entitled La Tour de Nesle, to be played at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin theatre. 

M. Harel receives the work and will have it performed immediately. 

Copy made at Paris, March 29, 1832. 

(signed) F. GAILLARDET, J. JANIN, HAREL 

As MM. Janin and Gaillardet remitted and handed over their drama 
conjointly, M. Gaillardet must have had a collaborator, and that col- 
laborator was stated to be M. Janin. Thus he always had a collaborator; 
only, that collaborator was not called Janin or anybody else, since he was 
never named at all. Harel had no difficulty in convincing me that it was 
within his rights to bring me M. Gaillardefs drama, as it had been re- 
mitted and handed over to him without embargo. The drama had not 
been done over again by me, Had it been necessary to rewrite the play 
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completely I should certainly never have undertaken the job. But what 
was done was done straightforwardly and in good faith. The welfare of 
the theatre, ruined by the riotings and cholera, rested entirely on this 
work, I was the first to advise that we should await the arrival of M. 
Gaillardet. 

Rehearsals had started upon the receipt of the first scene and were 
now progressing with Bocage and Mile. Georges in the principal roles, 
when one day Harel sent for ine. M. Gaillardet had just arrived. The 
discussion which followed my appearance was violent on both sides. We 
were about to go in search of our seconds when Harel intervened, 
calmed us down and induced M. Gaillardet to sign a paper by which 
we acknowledged ourselves joint authors of La Tour de Nesle. We each 
reserved the right to put our names on it in our complete works. The play 
was to be played and published under the name of M. Gaillardet alone. 
But Harel insisted that there should be asterisks after it. After signing 
this the rehearsals went on without interruption. 

The play had its first performance on May 29, 1832. It had an 
enormous success and the name of Gaillardet was acclaimed amid great 
applause. Harel made me all sorts of offers if I would have my name 
mentioned but I refused firmly. I was bound both by honor and a 
written agreement. 

I returned home, I swear it, without a single feeling of regret, though 
it was a play that was to hold the boards for nearly eight hundred per- 
formances. 

Next day, several of my friends, who knew the part I had in La Tour 
de Nesle, came to pay me their compliments. Amongst these was one of 
my best friends, Pierre Collin. 

"Do you know what Harel has done?" he said to me as he was coming 
in. "Instead of proceeding as in mathematics, from the known to the un- 
known, he has proceeded from the unknown to the known/' 

"I do not understand.'* 

"Instead of putting: 'MM. Gaillardet et * * * / he has put it 'MM. 
* * * et Gaillardet/ * 

"Oh, the rascal!" I exclaimed. "He will create a fresh quarrel between 
me and M. Gaillardet. And, what is worse, this time M. Gaillardet will be 
in the right." I took up my hat and walking stick. I was at Harel's five 
minutes later. 

"Ah, there you are!" he said. "Have you then learned the trick I have 

played on Gaillardet?" 
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"It is because of it that I have hurried here. It is very wrong of you, 
my dear friend!" 

"Really! Why? Was it not agreed that the asterisks should precede M. 
Gaillardet's name? It is your right: you are four years his senior in 
theatrical matters." 

"But it is the custom for asterisks to follow a name." 

"Custom is a fool, mon cher. We will either change it or put some 
sense into it; we both have enough and to spare when the devil takes 
us!" 

"If M. Gaillardet calls me as a witness, I shall be obliged to tell the 
truth." 

"My dear fellow, we have a great success already; with a touch of 
scandal we shall have a tremendous one. If M. Gaillardet objects, we've 
got our scandal. He will then have done something for the play at any 
rate/' 

"Harel!" 

"You are really delightful. You think it is enough to make masterpieces 
and to say, T did not do them/ Very well, whether it suits you or not, all 
Paris shall know that you did/' 

"Go to the devil! I wish I had never touched your cursed play. Listen, 
someone is ringing your bell; I bet it is M. Gaillardet." 

Harel opened his door and listened a moment. 

"Who is it?" he asked. 

"I do not know, sir," the servant answered; "it is a man carrying a 
stamped paper/' 

The man was a sheriff's officer who came on behalf of M. Gaillardet. 
The stamped document was a summons before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, seeking to force M. Harel to remove the unlucky asterisks. 

"Fine!" I cried, "I shall find the same when I get back home. You were 
an idiot to play this trick!" 

Harel rubbed his hands together until all his joints cracked. "A fine 
lawsuit," he said, "an excellent lawsuit! I only ask two such per year for 
six years and my fortune is made!" 

"But you will lose the case!" 

"I know that very well. And if I do I shall appeal it/' 

"And you will lose it again, for I tell you I shall be against you/' 

"You will say that you have nothing to do with the play, I suppose?" 

"I shall say that I was not to be named." 

"Meanwhile, you will be mentioned at the Tribunal of Commerce, at 
the Court of Appeal, by M. Gaillardet's solicitor and by your own. The 
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newspapers will copy the law proceedings, the three asterisks will have 
made the public talk when placed before the name, and will do so if they 
are placed after it. The manuscripts will be put in evidence: M. Gaillar- 
det's, Janin's and yours. My dear fellow, I only reckoned upon a hundred 
performances; now I will bet on two hundred/' 

"May the devil take you!" 

"Will you not stay for dinner with us?" 

"Thanks." 

"Doesn't Georges bless you?" 

"Is she satisfied with her success?" 

"Delighted! Although you have rather sacrified her part to Bocage, 
you will admit/' 

"And is she also going to bring an action against me?" 

"She has a good mind to and she might unless you promise to write a 
play for her." 

"Oh, I promise, if that is all she wants/* 

"She has an idea." 

I went upstairs to see her. She was as beautiful as the conquering 
S emir amis. We greeted each other as cordially as we always do when we 
meet. I told her the whole story about M. Gaillardet and was grieved 
to see that she thought Harel entirely right. 

"Very well," I said; "let's not talk any more about it. By the way, he says 
you have an idea in your mind." 

"Insolent man!" 

"An idea for a play, be it understood. Peste! You have something much 
better than ideas: you have your caprices." 

"Not with you, in any case!" 

"That is just what I complain of." I went on my knees before her and 
kissed her lovely hands. "Tell me then, Georges, shall we be held 
ridiculous in the eyes of posterity for having come in contact with one 
another without the assistance of which Descartes talks?" 

"Be quiet, you big animal, and go and talk such nonsense to your dear 
Dorval." 

"Poor Dorval, I haven't seen her for an age!" 

"When you have been living door-to-door with her?** 

"Precisely! Formerly we had only one door between us! Now we have 
a wall." 

"A partition only!" 

"Clever! But let's hear your idea/" 

"Well, my dear, I have played princesses and I have played queens . . ." 
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"And even empresses!" 

"All right, I want to play a woman of the people." 

"I know you! You would play her in a velvet gown and all your 
diamonds/' 

"No, I mean a woman of the people, a beggar woman!" 

"And come forward to the footlights, stretch your hand out to the 
audience, and there would be no more play, or rather no more beggar 
woman." 

"What pasture have you been browsing in today?" 

"On one which grew in your dressing room one day when Harel shut 
me up there to write Napoleon. 1 do not know how to draw such 
women/' 

"You aristocrat!" 

"Have you a subject?" 

"I know someone who has one." 

"Who?" 

"Anicet" 

"This happens most luckily, for I owe him a play/* 

"How is that?" 

"We did Teresa together, and my name appeared. We will do your 
Mendiante together and his name shall be on it." 

"Is it a regular mania with you not to give your own name? Richard!, La 
Tour de Nesle! You will end by only putting your name to bad dramas." 

Someone knocked at the door. 

"Well," she continued, "here is Harel coming to worry us." 

"Let us see. Come in, what do you want?" - 

"I bring news from M. Gaillardet." 

"A second writ?" 

"No, the copy of a letter which will be in all the newspapers tomorrow.** 

"Oh, leave us in peace!" said Georges. 

"Wait then, till I have read it to you/' 

"My dear Harel, I tell you you are disturbing us greatly/' 

"I do not think sol" he said. 

Indeed, I was still on my knees in front of Georges. 

"Listen/* He read: 

To the Editor: May 30 

DEAR Sm, Yesterday I was alone named as the author of La Tour 
de Nesle, today my name is on the playbills, preceded by two M's and 
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* * *. It is an error or a piece of malice of which I will neither be the 
victim nor the dupe, In any case, will you please announce that in my 
contract as on the stage and, as I trust, on tomorrow's bills, I am and 
intend to be the sole author of La Tour de Nede. 

F. GAILLAKDET 

Harel unfolded a second letter, "Here is my reply," he said. 
"My dear man, the only answer you can make is to change the position 
of the stars." 
'That does not enter into my planetary system." And he read; 

To the Editor: June 1 

This is my answer to the extraordinary letter from M. Gaillardet, who 
claims to be the sole author of La Tour de Nesle. The play, entirely as far 
as style is concerned, and nineteen-twentieths, at least, as regards its com- 
position, belongs to a celebrated collaborator who, for private reasons, did 
not wish to give his name after the immense success it received. Scarcely 
anything left is of the original work of M. Gaillardet. I assert this and will 
prove it, if need arises, by comparison of the Ms. compared with that of 
M. Gaillardet. Yours, etc., 

HAREL 

On June 2> the newspaper contained this reply from M. Gaillardet: 

To the Editor: 

By way of an answer to M. Harel, please be so good as to insert the en- 
closed letter, written to me by the celebrated collaborator of whom M. 
Harel speaks, which I received at Tonnerre, where I first learned that I had 

a collaborator. 

F. GAILLARDET 

I must confess the insertion of my letter surprised me. It was, to say 
the least, tactless on M. Gaillardefs part, for he thereby made an 
adversary of a man who wished to remain neutral. It was no longer 
possible for me to keep silent. The newspapers, always rather ill disposed 
toward me, began to attack me. Furthermore, I felt vaguely that, be- 
fore this matter ended, there would be swordplay or pistol practice. After 
all the mortifications the work had cost me, I should much prefer that this 
should be with M. Gaillardet than with any other person. In addition to 
all this, since my attack of cholera I was excessively weak. I could not 
eat, and I was attacked every night by feverishness, which put me into 
an abominable temper. So I seized my pen and, smarting under the dis- 
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agreeable impression that I had Just received from the publishing of my 
letter, I replied. 

[Editors note: There follows in the Memoirs over seventeen pages 
of published controversial letters by Dumas and Gaillardet concerning 
the authorship of the play. They are full of vituperation, of claims and 
counter-claims, of accusations and counter-accusations. But, as Dumas 
himself says of them, "they will interest the reader but indifferently/' 
What is important about them is that they did, as Dumas felt at the 
beginning, lead to a duel between himself and Gaillardet.] 
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The meeting was fixed for October 17, 1834. I had wished the duel to be 
with swords. M. Gaillardet insisted that it should be with pistols. I have 
a strong repugnance for that weapon. It seems to me brutal and more fit 
for a highwayman who attacks from the cover of woods than for a 
combatant defending his life. But since M. Gaillardet insisted upon it I 
accepted. 

M. Gaillardet and I had drawn our seconds by lot. It was a strange 
bit of luck that I drew Longpre and Maillan who were merely ac- 
quaintances of mine while he drew Soulie and Fontan, two of my 
friends. 

The affair assumed a seriousness I had never realized till then. I went 
to Bixio, begging him, as usual, to be present at the duel, not in the 
capacity of a second, but as a surgeon. The meeting was to be at 
twelve o'clock at Saint-Mande! We were to go by the mail coach. If 
I were not wounded or killed, we should immediately leave for Rouen, 
where there was to be an inauguration of the statue of Corneille. Fontan, 
Dupeuty and I had been appointed by a majority of votes to represent 
dramatic authors. Bixio was to come and fetch me from the Rue Bleue, 
where I lived at the time. 

I returned home to take certain precautionary measures concerning 
my son and daughter,* in case of my death. As for my mother, since 
the poor woman knew that I was going on a long journey, I left a score 
of letters written from different towns in Italy. If I should be killed, they 
could hide the truth from her, letting her believe I was still alive by the 
receipt of a letter at intervals, as though it had just arrived by post. These 
preparations took up the whole night. I only slept toward five in the 
morning. At ten when my two seconds came in they found me still 
asleep. We were to have breakfast at the Cafe des Varietes, where my 
carriage would come for us. I sent Maillan and Longpr6 on in advance 
to order breakfast. 

I went downstairs ten minutes after them. I had taken duelling swords 

* This is the first and only mention of a daughter in the Memoirs. 

361 
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under my cloak; I still hoped the affair would end that way. I met 
Florestan Bonnaire on the staircase, whom I have already mentioned 
in connection with Madame Sand. He had an album in his hand. 

"Are you going out?" he said. 

"Yes." 

"If you are not in a hurry I wish you would come upstairs and write a 
few lines of poetry in my album." 

"Take the album upstairs and leave it. On my return I will write a 
scene in it from Christine or Charles VIZ." 

"You cannot do it at once?" 

"No, honestly I can't." 

"Where are you going?" 

"I am off to fight a duel with Gaillardet" 

"Oh then, my dear friend, I beg of you to write for me my lines at 
once." 

"Why?" 

"If you are going to be killed see how interesting it would be for my 
wife to have the last lines you had written!" 

"You are right, 1 had not thought of that. I would not like to deprive 
Madame Bonnaire of this chance. Let us go up, my friend." 

We went upstairs, I wrote ten lines in the album and Bonnaire left 
me delighted. I was a little late in meeting my seconds but I had such a 
good excuse they forgave me. Bixio came and joined us. We were at 
Saint-Mande by noon. Looking behind the carriage, we saw a hackney 
carriage following us. We suspected it was our adversary and his 
seconds. 

We got down at the appointed place. The hackney opened, but only 
Soulie and Fontan got out. M. Gaillardet had said that he would come 
by himself. They ran to me. I have already noted the strange fact that they 
scarcely knew M. Gaillardet, while we were old friends. So all their 
sympathies were with me. I asked them to make one final effort to have 
M. .Gaillardet fight with swords, warning them that if, at the first shot, 
nothing happened, I should demand a reloading of pistols. They prom- 
ised to do their best. At that moment a carriage appeared and M. 
Gaillardet got out. He was in regular duelling garb: coat, breeches and 
black waistcoat, without a single white spot anywhere, not even on his 
shirt collar. 

It is well known how difficult it is to hit a man clad wholly in black. 
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When Carrel was wounded by Giradin, a year or two later, it was on 
the few threads from the end of his yellow waistcoat which stuck out 
beyond his black coat. 

"Where will you aim?" Bixio asked me. 

"Upon my word, I do not know/" I replied, 

Suddenly I squeezed his arm. "He has cotton in his ears," I said. "I 
will try to break his head for him." 

Meanwhile, M. Gaillardet was talking animatedly with the seconds. 
He refused a third time to fight with swords. There was nothing more to 
be done but to choose a spot for the duel. We left the carriage where it 
was, instructing the driver to come when he heard the firing, and we 
plunged into the wood. After walking for five minutes we found a suit- 
able opening: straight and without the sun. The seconds met to ar- 
range the final details. Meanwhile, I placed the letters intended for 
my mother, in case of accident, in Bixio's charge. My injunctions to him 
were delivered in so simple a manner and in such confident tones, that 
he took my hand and pressed it, saying, "I should not have believed 
you would have been so cool under the circumstances." 

"It is on such occasions that I am cool," I said to him. "It is part of my 
very character, temperament, whatever you like to call it, to be far less 
moved by danger the nearer it approaches me." 

"I should very much like to feel your pulse when you are actually 
standing up against one another, to see how many more beats it gives 
from excitement." 

"I, too, would like to know; it is a matter of interest to me personally/* 

"Do you think you will hit him?" 

"I am afraid not/* 

"Try though/' 

"Have you also a grudge against him?** 

"Not the least in the world. I don't even know him." 

"Well then?" 

"Have you read Mrimee's Le Vase EtrusqueP" 

"Yes." 

"Well, he says that every man killed by a bullet turns round before he 
falls. As a matter of science I should like to know if this is true/* 

"I will do my best to gratify your desire." 

The seconds separated. Fontan and Soulie went toward M. Gaillardet 
and De Longpre" and Maillan came to me. 
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"We have claimed," they said, "that the choice of weapons ought to 
be decided by lot but M. Gaillardet's seconds maintain the contrary. We 
have come to consult you." 

"You know very well what my opinion is; I will fight with what you 
decide, but I should prefer swords." 

"Fontan and Soulie are reporting to M, Gaillardet, as you see. They 
are coming to us now." 

We met diem halfway. "M. Gaillardet," said Soulie, "declares that if 
he does not fight with pistols, he will not fight at all." 

"Toss five francs in the air/' I said to my seconds, "and draw up a 
written declaration of the refusal of these gentlemen to refer the matter 
to lot." 

De Longpre flung up a five-franc piece, but Soulie and Fontan stood 
silent 

"All right," I said; "I accept M. Gaillardefs weapons, but I demand a 
declaration of the facts of the case." 

They tore a piece of paper from a notebook, and on the crown of a 
hat Maillan wrote a report of the facts I have just given. 

This cut short the conference. Pistols were accepted by me, and there 
only remained the settling of the terms. I wished we might be allowed to 
advance upon one another and fire at will. 

"M. Gaillardet," I said, "has laid down the terms about the weapons. 
It seems to me that, in exchange I, in my turn, should have the right of 
deciding the way we shall use them." 

"My dear friend," said Soulie to me, "the combatants have no rights; 
it belongs to the seconds to choose all rights." 

"Very well! I ask then, not as a demand but by way of suggestion, that 
my wish be submitted to M. Gaillardet." 

The seconds went aside, and I found myself again alone with Bixio. 
"Sacredieu! My dear fellow," I said to him, "that lad over there irritates 
me so much that I am dying to get even with him." 

"Try! You will have cleared up a very curious point in science." 

Five minutes later, Maillan and De Longpre returned to me. 

"Well," they said, "all is arranged, you are to be placed fifty yards 
from one another. And you have the right to walk fifteen yards toward 
one another/' 

"Ah!" 

"You are not satisfied?" 
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"It is not all that I wanted, but one must take what one can get. 
Come, mark off the distances, my lads!" 

"Soulie and Fontan are doing it." 

"Will you have the side where you now are?" 

"As I am here, I may as well stay/' 

The gentlemen set to work to measure the distances, and I went on 
chatting with Bixio. Meantime, the shooting boy loaded the pistols. The 
fifteen yards which we might walk over were marked by two sticks 
put across the pathway. They took M. Gaillardet his pistol and brought 
me mine. I held it in my right hand and put out my left for Bixio to feel 
my pulse. M. Gaillardet was ready at his post. I signed to him to wait 
till Bixio had finished his examination. 

My pulse beat sixty-eight to the minute. 

"Now go along with you!" Bixio said to me. "And do not hurry your- 
self." Then he went into the wood with the four witnesses. 

I went and took up my position. Soulie clapped his hands three times. 
At the third M. Gaillardet ran the distance which separated him from the 
limit and waited. I walked toward him deviating from the straight 
line a little so as not to give him the advantage of helping him to take 
aim by the path. M. Gaillardet fired at my tenth yard. I did not even 
hear the whistle of the bullet. I turned toward our four friends. Soulie, 
as pale as death, was leaning against a tree. I bowed my head and waved 
my pistol at the witnesses to show them that nothing had happened. I 
wanted to take the few yards I still had left me, but my conscience glued 
my feet to the soil, telling me that I ought to fire from the spot where 
I had sustained fire, I lifted my pistol and looked for the white point of 
cotton in his ears. But, after M. Gaillardet had fired, he had stood back 
to receive my fire and, as he protected his head with his pistol, his ear was 
hidden behind the weapon. I feared to be accused of having taken too long 
a time in aiming, not being able to give as an excuse that I had not 
found the spot I was looking for, so I fired at random. M. Gaillardet flung 
back his head. I thought at first that he was wounded, and I confess 
I experienced a vivid feeling of joy for a tiling I should have regretted now 
with all my heart. Fortunately, he was not hit 

"Come, let us reload our arms/' I said, flinging my pistol at the boy's 
feet, "and let us stay in our places, thus saving time." 

Let me be allowed, in conclusion, to substitute the written statement 
of the proceedings for my own recital. 
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Bois DE VINCENNES, October 17, 1834, 2:45 P.M. 

After the drawing up of our first note, the adversaries were placed at 
fifty paces apart, with power to advance each to within fifteen paces of 
one another. M. Gaillardet reached the limit and fired the first; M. Dumas 
fired second; neither of the shots went home. M. Dumas then declared he 
did not wish matters to end there, and demanded that the combat be con- 
tinued until the death of one of the two. M. Gaillardet acceded; but the 
seconds refused to reload the arms. Whereupon M. Dumas proposed to 
continue the duel with swords. M. Gaillardet's seconds refused. Then M. 
Dumas urged that pistols should be reloaded; but the seconds, after a long 
deliberation, and having tried to overcome his obstinacy, did not feel they 
could lend their countenance to a contest which could not but end fatally. 
Consequently the seconds withdrew and carried off the arms, and this 
withdrawal put an end to the duel. 

FONTAN, SouLifi, MAILLAN, DE LQNGPR& 

The seconds withdrew, and I found myself alone with M. Gaillardet, 
Bixio and the brother of M. Gillardet, who had come through the wood 
just as the firing took place. I then proposed to M. Gaillardet, as we now 
had two seconds and two swords, to make use of both men and arms. 
He refused. Thereupon Bixio and I got into the carriage and returned by 
the road to Paris. 

We set out by mail coach a couple of hours later for Rouen, with 
Fontan and Dupeuty. 

Bixio was twice afterwards my second; but one o the two duels was with 
swords, and the other not taking place at all, he had not the chance of 
assuring himself as to whether a man wounded or killed by a bullet 
turns round before he falls. He had to make the experiment on himself. 

In the month of June 1848, as, in his capacity of representative of the 
people, Bixio was walking with his customary courage by the Pantheon 
barricade, a bullet, fired from the first floor in the Rue Soufflot hit him 
above the collarbone, ploughed into his right lung, and, after a course of 
fifteen to eighteen inches, lodged near the spine. Bixio turned round 
three times and fell. 

"There's no doubt of it, one turns round!" he said. The problem was 
solved. 

In order to close the story of this quarrel which made such a stir in 
the literary world, we think we had better reproduce here the letter which 
M. Gaillardet, with an impulse that does him honor, wrote of his free will 
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to M. Marc Fournier, manager of the Porte-Saint-Martin, upon the revival 
of La Tour de Nesle at that theatre, in 1861. 

MY DEAR FOURNIER, A decree passed by the Courts in 1832 ordered 
that La Tour de Nesle should be printed and billed with my name alone; 
and this was done, in fact up to 1851, the period when it was forbidden. 
Now that we are going to revive it, I allow you, and even beg you, to join 
my name with that of Alexandre Dumas my collaborator, to whom I wish 
to prove that I have forgotten our old quarrels, and only remember our 
good relations in the past, and the large part his incomparable talent had 
in the success of La Tour de Nesle. Yours, etc., 

F. GAELLARDET 
PARIS, April 25, 1864, 



CHAPTER 



53 



It Is with great pleasure that I abandon the literary side of my life and 
take up again the thread of political events which were causing dissen- 
sion and unrest during 1832. In order to estimate properly the fire which 
was about to set Paris aflame we must cast a glance upon that which was 
devouring the provinces. 

[Editor's note: There follows in the Memoirs a long, detailed account 
of the unrest in the provinces. A strike of the Lyons' lace workers for a 
living wage was suppressed after much bloodshed. An insurrection in 
Grenoble was put down by force of arms. The Republicans tried to 
make capital of both of these. Of a very different sort was the trouble in 
the Vendee. The Duchesse de Berry had returned to France, hoping to 
rouse the Legitimists to an uprising that would place her thirteen-year 
old son on the throne. The Duchesse was the second wife of the Due de 
Berry who was a younger son of Charles X. He had divorced his first wife 
for political reasons. The son for whom the Duchesse sought the crown 
was a posthumous child, bom after his father's assassination. 

These portions have been omitted because they are second-hand 
reports and because Dumas was in no way a participant in the events.] 

This, then was how tilings were when the report of the death of 
General Lamarque rang through Paris. 

After M. Laffitte gave up the seals of power, he returned to the 
Opposition. His Opposition was the most Conservative imaginable from 
the standpoint of enlightened politics. It consisted in recovering posses- 
sion of power by the help of a parliamentary majority, to make the in- 
fusion of political clemency triumphant, and to make the monarchy 
definitively guardian over liberty: a narrow but honest dream which, 
compelled to tread between reaction and insurrection, could never be- 
come a reality. 

As for the Radical deputies, they were divided into two shades of 
opinion, the most advanced led 'by Garnier-Pages, the other by M. 
Mauguin. Their object was to renew a sort of league after the type of 

368 
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those of the Guises, with the object of leading the Bourbon monarchy 
unconsciously, in 1836 or 1837, to be what the Valois monarchy of 1585 
or 1586 had been. 

Everybody was dissatisfied. All the malcontents, desirous of a change, 
whether of system or of persons, but who only desired to reach such 
changes by constitutional means, gathered together during the month 
of May at M. Laffitte's to attempt a last supreme effort. Pure Republicans 
who, on the contrary, only admitted insurrectionist methods, took no 
part whatever in this meeting, the leaders of which were MM. Laffitte, 
Odilon Barrot, Cormenin, Charles Comte, Mauguin, Lamarque, Garnier- 
Pages and Lafayette. M. Laffitte suggested an address to the king. It was 
the old method, always repulsed, but always returning to the charge, 
under the name of parliamentary remonstrances in the time of absolute 
monarchy, and by the title of an address in the time of constitutional 
monarchy. Garnier-Pag&s, a just, incisive character, had but two words 
to say with which to fight the proposition victoriously. The upshot of 
the meeting was that the Opposition put its grievances before the nation 
under the form of a report. A commission was appointed. MM. de 
Cormenin and Odilon Barrot were given the task of each drawing up a 
separate report. They would decide finally whether to choose either 
report or to destroy both. Neither was adopted. It was decided to unite 
the two reports into one or, rather, to draw up the manifesto in com- 
mon. It strongly resembled a declaration of war. Both M. Barrot and M. 
de Cormenin left for Saint-Cloud in the morning and returned with the 
manifesto in the evening. The report assumed the character, if not ex- 
actly of a threat, at least of a severe and solemn warning. It appeared on 
May 28, 1832. One hundred and thirty-three deputies had signed it. It 
made a profound impression, and the death of General Lamarque, one 
of the principal signatories to the manifesto, threw a dark and almost 
mysterious shadow upon the situation, such as the hand of death seems 
to cast over certain fatal days. 

On June 1, at half past eleven in the evening, General Lamarque 
breathed his last. His death was a momentous event. At that period the Re- 
publican party used Napoleon's name as a weapon. General Lamarque 
was a supporter of the Empire and also of liberty, a soldier of Napoleon 
and a friend of Lafayette. Napoleon had made him Marechal de France 
at Saint Helena. And in the eyes of France, it was, indeed, one of her 
marshals who had just died. Then, too, there was really something grand 
about his death. He died heroically and yet regretting life. The thought 
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which had dwelt in his heart as long as it beat was, *T have not done 
enough for France!" 

Laffitte went to see him as often as his busy life allowed. At the last 
visit he paid him, France alone was the leading topic of conversation. 

"Oh, my friend, my friend," the invalid said, as he bade him goodbye, 
"reserve your strength for France; she alone is great! But," he added, 
weighed down by a never-ceasing idea, "I depart still full of regret 
that I have not been able to avenge my country for the infamous treaties 
of 1814 and 1815." 

An hour before he died, in the agony which his sufferings betrayed by 
his starts and shudderings, he opened his eyes which had been closed 
for thirty-six hours, and three times he uttered the two words: "Honor! 
Country!" the words engraved on the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

It is said that a dying man achieves greatness. General Lamarque 
increased enormously in greatness in everybody's eyes. They remem- 
bered how splendid his military life had been through thirty years that 
had passed. They remembered too his political life. As a member o 
the Tribune his presence in all the struggles in the Chamber; his voice 
always raised on behalf of the honor and defense of France; his entreaties 
in favor of liberty when it was threatened; his cries of alarm each time 
he saw the Revolution compromised. Ill and weak as he was up to the 
day he took to his bed, he never kept silence or yielded when any ques- 
tion of national honor arose. 

In spite of all the right he had to public recognition, the Government of 
Louis-Philippe, who regarded General Lamarque as an enemy, and re- 
joiced at the fall of any enemy, only accorded to his obsequies the 
tribute of honor strictly due to the political and military position of a 
general. All the funeral arrangements were left to the pious care and to 
the responsibility of his friends and family. 

I was made a steward by the family and had the charge of seeing 
that the artillery took its proper place behind the funeral car. This honor 
was, in a way, a souvenir which the dead bequeathed to the living. In 
common with General Foy and General Lafayette, General Lamarque 
had been very friendly to me, due, indeed, more to memory of my 
father than to my own personal valor. But still, when he knew, about 
the close of 1830, that I had returned from La Vend6e, where I had 
been sent by General Lafayette, he begged me to come and see him, 
I told him I thought that some day or other it threatened to rise in revolt 
Every word of mine answered some foresight of his own. It was due to 
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these circumstances I owed the honor of coming in contact with General 
Lamarque and of not being forgotten by the family at the time of 
rendering him the last honors. I went to tell my friends Bastide and 
Godefroy Cavaignac of my appointment, and asked them if they had 
arranged anything for the morrow. They had a meeting at Etienne 
Arago's for the same evening, who, as I have previously said, was lieu- 
tenant in the 12th Legion of Artillery and who, in case of a triumphant 
insurrection, was designated by a secret organization to be mayor of the 
first arrondissement. Nothing was settled at this meeting; no sort of 
plan was drawn up or scheme fixed upon. Each one was left to act 
according to circumstances. Nevertheless, the detachment of artillery 
commanded for the funeral cortege appeared armed at the house of 
mourning and provided themselves with cartridges, 

On June 5th, the day fixed for the funeral, I went at eight in the 
morning to the general's house, in the Faubourg Saint-Honore* In my 
capacity as steward I had no rifle, nor, consequently, any cartridges, 
There were already over three thousand persons in front of the house, 
I saw a group of young people who were preparing a Idnd of am- 
munition wagon with ropes, I went up to them and asked them what 
they were busy with. "They were arranging the ropes/' they replied, "with 
which to draw the funeral car." I was extremely weak from the effect 
of the cholera, I had lost all my appetite and scarcely ate an ounce of 
bread a day. The day promised to be a fatiguing one: so I went into my 
friend Hiraux's cafe to wait until the time for departure, trying to drink 
a cup of chocolate. At eleven, rolling of drums called me to my post. 
They had just brought down the coffin shrouded in black. All the 
various elements which go to the formation of a funeral procession rolled 
along the Rue and Faubourg Saint-Honore: National Guards, work- 
men, artillerymen, students, old soldiers, refugees of all countries, 
citizens from every town. At the roll of the drums, all this crowd dis- 
entangled itself and everyone rallied round his own leader, flag and 
banner. Many had only laurel or oak branches for banners and flags. 
All this passed before the eyes of the four squadrons of carabiniers who 
occupied the Place Louis XV. The 12th Light Infantry waited at the 
other end of Paris on the Place de la Bastille, The Municipal Guard, 
on its side, was placed at intervals along the route which extended from 
the Prefecture de Police to the Pantheon. A detachment of the same guard 
protected the Jardin des Plantes. A squadron of dragoons covered the 
Place de Greve with a battalion of the 3rd Light. Finally, a detachment 
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of soldiers of the same troop stood ready to mount their horses at the 
Celestins barracks. The remaining troops were confined in their respective 
barracks, and orders were given that regiments from Rueil, Saint-Denis 
and Courbevoie should be sent if needed. 

There were then in Paris, on the morning of that terrible day nearly 
eighteen thousand men of the line and light infantry; four thousand 
four hundred cavalry; two thousand of the garde municipale infantry 
and cavalry: nearly eighty thousand men in all. We had been told of this 
increase of troops by friends in the War Office. They had added that the 
Government only waited an excuse for showing its strength. This meant 
that, instead of fearing a riot, they desired one. But there was so much 
ardor in the young political head which constituted the Republican party 
that, directly the match touched the flint, the spark flashed forth which 
was to fire the powder magazine, the very powder magazine which was to 
blow us all up. As will be seen, it needed only a single shot to lead to a 
general slaughter. 

In addition to this state of things, the heat was stifling, the atmosphere 
charged with electricity, and huge black clouds rolled over Paris, as 
though the sky were in mourning and wanted to take part in the funeral 
ceremony by the rolling of its thunder. It is quite impossible today, at this 
distance of time, twenty-two years later, to give any idea of the degree of 
excitement to which the crowd had reached when it received from its 
leaders the order to take the place assigned to each corps, corporation, 
society and nation in the funeral procession. It was not a cortege; it was 
a federation round a funeral bier. At half past eleven, under a driving 
rain, the state carriage moved forward drawn by thirty young men. The 
corners of the pall were held by General Lafayette, MM. Laffitte, Isay 
and Chatelain, of the Courrier Frangais, Marechal Clausel, General 
Pelet and lastly by M. Mauguin and a student from the ficole Poly- 
technique. Behind the bier walked M. de Laborde, questor to the Cham- 
ber, preceded by two ushers, accompanied by MM. Cabet and Labois- 
siere, stewards of the cortege, and followed by a number of deputies 
and generals. 

After the deputies and generals came the exiles of all countries, each 
group carrying its own national banner. Two battalions formed the 
escorting troop and marched in echelon on each side. After them came 
nearly six hundred artillerymen with loaded rifles, then ten thousand 
of the National Guard without guns, but armed with sabres; then groups 
of working men intermingled with members of secret societies; then 
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thirty, perhaps forty or fifty thousand citizens! All these moved past in 
the rain. The cortege turned at the Madeleine along the boulevard, 
crowded on both sides with women and men. Not one of the ordinary 
sounds men make at great gatherings issued from that crowd. Only, from 
time to time a signal was given and, with incredible unanimity, the cry 
was uttered by a hundred thousand voices while flags, banners, pen- 
nons, branches of laurel and of oak were waved: "Honneur au General 
Lamarque! . . ." Afterward all was as silent and nearly as still as death. 
But in the air there floated an invisible something, whispering low: 
"Misfortune!" They knew well that if anything burst forth it would be 
from among the ranks of the men in that severe uniform who marched 
side by side with gloomy looks and clenched teeth, who, like impatient 
horses shaking their plumes, shook the red streamers on their shakos. 
I could the better judge of these arrangements as, under instruction from 
the family, I did not walk in the ranks, but by the side of the artillery. 
From time to time, men of the people whom I did not know broke 
through and shook me by the left hand and said, "The artillery need not 
be anxious, we are here!" 

It took nearly three-quarters of an hour to reach the Rue de la Paix. 
There an incident which was not on the program occurred. The head of 
the cortege had stopped and now, amidst confused shoutings, was turned 
toward the Place Vend6me. 

Soon a cry rang out, "To the column! To the column! Round the column 
with the soldier of Napoleon!" 

"What is the matter?" they asked me. 

"The hearse is going to be taken round the column.** 

"Will the post present arms?" a voice asked. 

"Pardieur said another voice, "if tkey do not present arms of their own 
accord they shall be made to do so by force." 

"Honor to General Lamarque!" shouted a hundred thousand voices. 

The head of the cortege reached the Place Vend6me. Suddenly, a great 
shudder went through the crowd: that serpent with its thousand coils 
trembled at the least shock from head to the tail. At the sight of the 
cortege coming out on the Place Vend6me, the picket of the stafF 
officers remained shut inside the guardhouse. The sentinel alone paced 
up and down before the door. 

A shout resounded, "Honor to General Lamarque! Honor to General 
Lamarque!" 

At the same time, a fiery crowd rushed upon the staff officer's guard- 
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house. The commandant did not even attempt to offer resistance. After 
a moment of parleying he ordered his soldiers out, took the field and 
presented arms. This first episode prepared for the struggle by showing 
that the most lukewarm spirits were ready for an outburst. 

The cortege regained the Rue de la Paix and resumed its sombre and 
silent march along the boulevards. It reached the club in the Rue de 
Choiseul, now the Cercle des Arts. The balcony was filled with members 
of the club. Only one had his hat on; he was Duke Fitz-James. I guessed 
what would happen and I confess I trembled. I knew that, if forced, he 
would rather be torn to pieces than take off his hat. I was, therefore, 
most anxious that he should raise it of his own accord. Just at that mo- 
ment, whether by chance or by preconcerted provocation, the insistent 
phrase, "Honnetir au General Lamarque!" was echoed, followed by the 
cry, "Take off your hat! Off with your hats!" At the same time, a hailstorm 
of stones broke the windows of the house. The duke was obliged to 
withdraw. 

From that moment all doubt ceased in my mind, and I was convinced 
that the passage would not be made without resort to firearms. The six 
hundred artillerymen with their pale faces and frowning brows were 
also convinced of it. However, no other incident occurred during the 
course from the Choiseul Club to the Saint-Martin Gate, After passing 
the Gymnase, the rain had stopped falling, but thunder rumbled in- 
cessantly, intermingling with the rolling of the drums. The presence of 
the police placed at intervals along the sides of the procession put the 
finishing touch to the irritation in people's minds. Their aggressive 
demeanor gave the impression that, instead of wishing to discourage any 
clashes, they were there to instigate them. Opposite the theatre, a woman 
observed to a man who carried a flag, that the Gaulois-cock was a bad 
emblem of democracy. The bearer of the standard, in all probability 
sharing this opinion, reversed the flag, broke the Gaulois-cock under 
foot and put in its place a branch of willow, the tree of mourning and 
friend of the tomb. .A policeman saw this substitution. He sprang for- 
ward and snatched the standard from the hands of the man who carried 
it. The latter resisted, and the policeman drew his sword and struck him 
in the throat. At the sight of blood a cry of rage went up. Twenty swords, 
sabres and daggers came out of their scabbards. The policeman, recog- 
nizing that I was a steward, sprang to my side, crying, "Save me!" I 
pushed him in among the ranks of the artillerymen. Some were o a mind 
to protect him, others to tear him to pieces. For five minutes he stood 
as pale as a corpse between life and death. The more generous feeling 
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carried the day, and he was saved. The young man wounded by the 
policeman had been able to continue on his way, leaning on the arms of 
two friends. Only, he had taken off his collar and the blood from his 
gaping wound flowed onto his shirt and down his coat. From this mo- 
ment the conviction went through the minds of all that a bloody affray was 
approaching. 

"Where are they leading us?" a terrified voice cried from the midst of 
a group of students. 

"TO THE REPUBLIC," replied a strong, sonorous voice, "and we 
invite you to supper with us tonight in the Tuileries!" 

A kind of groan of joy greeted this invitation. I saw men who had 
no arms tear up the stakes which were used as props for the young trees 
that had just been planted on the boulevard in place of the old ones 
knocked down on July 28, 1830. Others broke the trees themselves to make 
them into clubs. 

The 12th Light were drawn up in line on the Place de la Bastille. For 
an instant it was thought the conflict would begin there, But, all at 
once, an officer carne out from the front line, and advancing toward 
Etienne Arago said, "I am a Republican, I have pistols in my pockets; 
you can rely upon us." 

Several artillerymen who, like myself, heard these words, shouted: 
"Vive la ligne!" The cry was taken up with enthusiasm. The line replied by 
a shout nearly as unanimous of "Honneur an General Lamarque!" These 
words, "The line is on our side," repeated from rank to rank, ran through 
the whole length of the cortege like lightning. At the same time, loud 
shouts were heard of "L'ficole Poly technique! . , . Vive VEcole! Vive 
la RSpublique!" These were inspired by the sight of some sixty students 
who came running, clothes disordered, bareheaded, some with swords 
in their hands. They had been consigned to their quarters and had 
broken out. They had come to throw their popular name and their 
uniform, still blackened with the powder of July, into the insurrection. 
At sight of them, the band which preceded the hearse spontaneously 
played the Marseillaise. No words can describe the enthusiasm with 
which the crowd greeted that electrifying air, forbidden for over a year. 
Fifty thousand voices repeated in chorus, "Citizens, to arms!" To this 
chant the cortege crossed the Place de la Bastille and traversed the 
Boulevard Bourdon, advancing between the Saint-Martin canal and the 
public granaries. A platform was put up at the entrance to the bridge of 
Austerlitz. From it the farewell orations were to be given. 

It was after three o'clock in the afternoon. I had had nothing since 
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the previous night except a cup of chocolate. I was literally dropping 
from exhaustion. The speeches bade fair to be long and, naturally, 
tedious. So I proposed to two or three of the artillerymen to go and dine 
at the Gros Marronniers. 

"Are you going away?" fitienne Arago said to me. 

"I will return in a quarter of an hour." 

"Hurry, if you wish to take part!" 

"Viable!" I exclaimed. "If I thought anything would happen I would 
dispense with dinner!" 

"Oh, don't worry. If there is anything it will last long enough for you 
to come back before dessert." 

I was so weak that I was obliged to lean on the arm of my two 
companions, and I very nearly fainted before entering the restaurant. 
They made me drink ice water and I revived. We were engrossed in a 
huge fish pie when we heard a volley of firing, so peculiar in sound that 
we never doubted but that it was the discharge over the hearse in honor 
of the illustrious dead. 

"To the memory of General Lamarque!" I said, raising my glass. 

My two companions pledged me. Then we heard four or five single 
shots. 

"Oh," I exclaimed, "that is another story altogether!" 

I ran to the quay, where I climbed up on a railing. Nothing could be 
made out except that there was a great commotion about the Pont 
d'Austerlitz. We started running toward the barrier. The sound of firing 
had given me back my strength. When we reached the barrier we 
found it guarded by men in blouses who, on perceiving us, shouted, 
"Vivent les artilleursF 

"What has been happening?" we asked. 

"They are firing on the people, and the artillery has returned the 
fire, pere Louis-Philippe is at his last gasp and the Republic is pro- 
claimed. Vive la Republique!" 

We looked at one another. The triumph seemed to us too complete 
for the short time it had taken to happen. This is what had actually 
occurred. I said that, as we left, they were about to start the orations. 
General Lafayette had begun by saying a few lofty, calm and serene 
words, in keeping with the grand old man who uttered them. Then came 
Manguin less restrained, Clausel more military, finally the Portuguese 
General Saldanha. While the orators were speaking, young men went 
from group to group disseminating news, such as: "They are fighting at 
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the Hotel de Ville!" or, "A general has just declared himself against 
Louis-Philippe!" Others, "The troops have revolted!" No one took such 
rumors seriously, and yet they warmed and stirred people's spirits and 
hearts. After our battery had passed through the boulevard it had taken 
up its position near the platform. There were gathered Etienne Arago, 
Guinard and Savary corresponding by means of signs with Bastide 
and Thomas, who were on the Boulevard Bourdon. In the middle of 
General Saldanha's speech, attention became suddenly distracted. Cries, 
commotion and rumors drew eyes toward the boulevard. A man clad 
in black, tall, thin and as pale as a ghost, with dark mustaches, 
holding in his hand a red flag edged with black fringe, and mounted 
upon a horse which he had difficulty in steering through the crowd, 
waved his blood-colored flag, on which was written in black letters: 
"LIBERTY OR DEATH!" 

None of us knew him or where he came from. His appearance was 
greeted with universal disapproval. General Exelmans shouted in a voice 
which dominated every other, "Not the red flag, the flag of terrorl We 
want only the tricolor, which is that of glory and liberty/* 

Two men sprang on General Exelmans and tried to drag him toward 
the canal. He shook them off and came across to the Comte de Flahaut. 
"What is to be done?" he asked. 

"Run to the Tuileries and warn the king of what is going on." 

They both rushed off to the Tuileries. At that moment, two young 
men unharnessed General Lafayette's carriage and led it toward the 
Hotel de Ville. Simultaneously, and as though the act had been asso- 
ciated with the appearance of the man with the red flag, a column of 
dragoons came out of the Celestins barracks. Their appearance, which 
at first meant nothing hostile, as their pistols were in their holsters and 
their rifles hung at their saddlebows, yet produced a certain amount 
of commotion along the Boulevard Bourdon. Etienne Arago saw the 
effect and leaned over toward Guinard. 

"I think it is time to begin," he said. 

"Begin!" Guinard answered, laconically. 

Arago did not wait to hear it twice. He rushed onto the platform. 
"We have had enough of that kind of speech!*' he shouted. "Few words 
are needed and they are, 'Vive la Republique!' It was to that cry General 
Lamarque began his military career, it is to that cry we should follow 
his remains. Vive la Republiquel Follow me, those who agree with rne! w 

At the last words of his speech, Arago took one of the flags from 
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the platform and with Guinard and Savary he rushed to our battery. 
But, in the commotion which had followed the speech, the crowd had 
broken the ranks of the artillerymen in such a way that the three leaders, 
followed only by about thirty men, had disappeared from the sight 
of their other companions. At this moment, some shots were heard in 
the Boulevard Bourdon. 
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The three leaders went down along the right bank of the canal, shouting 
"Vive la Republiquer Some fled before them, others rallied round; there 
was a frightful tumult. At the Place de la Bastille they rejoined the 
12th Light. After what the officer had said they were sure of these. So 
the soldiers let the artillery go by. The major saluted them and nodded 
his approval. At the Boulevard Saint-Antoine, a cuirassier joined the 
artillerymen. When this cuirassier reached the guardhouse of the boule- 
vard, at the corner of the Rue de Menilmontant, he rushed into the 
guardroom, sword in hand. The people followed him. In an instant, 
the guardhouse was taken and the soldiers disarmed. They continued 
along the boulevard to shouts of "Vive la Republique!", cries which were 
almost everywhere received with cheers. 

They marched to the Rue Bourbon- Villeneuve. The guard at the 
Bank ran for their rifles, but, to the great astonishment of the insurgents, 
they presented arms. They could not, however, go through the whole 
of Paris in this fashion. They rapidly ate a few bites of food and made 
for the National, in the Rue de Croissant. Carrel arrived, and his opinion 
was impatiently awaited. 

"I have not a great deal of faith in barricades," he said, "we suc- 
ceeded in 1830 by an accident. Those who differ from me may take up 
the paving stones. I shall not persuade them to do it, nor shall I disap- 
prove. But, in saving Le National and in preventing them from com- 
promising it as a newspaper, I shall keep a bodyguard until tomorrow." 

As Carrel uttered these words, Thomas arrived from the Boulevard 
Bourdon. 

We will now relate what had happened in the Boulevard Bourdon, 
from whence Thomas had come. The dragoons had issued from the 
Celestins barracks and had stopped two hundred yards from the bridge. 
The multitude confronted them in terror. At this moment the carriage 
of General Lafayette drawn by young men came out of the crowd. 
Those who marched before it shouted, "Make room for Lafayette!" The 
dragoons opened their ranks to let the general and the youths and the 
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carriage pass. Scarcely had the general gone by before several shots 
rang out. Instantly the dragoons were beaten down with stones. Chil- 
dren slipped even underneath the horses' bodies and ripped up the 
animals. The conduct of the dragoons and of their commandant, M. 
Dessolier, was admirable; they endured everything without either charg- 
ing or firing. 

The attack was to come from another side. A sub-officer was dispatched 
to tell the colonel, who remained in the Celestins. The subofficer re- 
ported, and the colonel decided not only to extricate his men by making 
a diversion but, better still, to catch the insurgents between two fires. 
He came at the head of a second detachment which issued forth from 
the Place de TArsenal. Scarcely had it proceeded a hundred yards be- 
fore a discharge of musketry burst forth and two dragoons fell. Then 
the dragoons broke into a gallop and, to avenge themselves for the at- 
tempted fusillade, charged the crowd. A second discharge went off 
and Commandant Cholet fell dead. Then there resounded the cry, "To 
arms!" Bastide and Thomas were at the opposite end of the Boulevard 
Bourdon. They had not begun the attack, but, on the contrary, were 
attacked. They resolved not to retreat a single yard. A barricade was 
put up in a few minutes. It was defended by three leaders, Bastide, 
Thomas and Schan. A dozen students from the ficole Polytechnique, 
a score of artillerymen and as many more of the populace rallied round 
them. Firing came from the Arsenal, from the Pavilion de Sully, and 
from the public granaries all at the same time. The colonel of dragoons 
had had his horse killed under him. The lieutenant was mortally wounded. 
A bullet had just hit Captain Briqueville. 

An order to retire was given to the dragoons who doubled back along 
the Rues de la Cerisaie and Petit-Muse. The barricade was cleared; 
it was futile to continue the struggle on the outskirts of Paris. It was 
in the heart of it that fires must be lit. Thomas, Bastide and Sechan 
flew along the Boulevard Contrescarpe and re-entered Paris, shouting, 
"To arms!" Thomas ran to confer with the National Bastide, Sechan, 
Dussart, Pescheux d'Herbinville erected a barricade across the entrance 
to the Rue de Menilmontant. Meanwhile, the students, the pupils of 
the Ecole and the populace had taken possession of the hearse. Shouts 
of "To the Pantheon" were heard. 

"Yes, yes, to the Pantheon," all voices repeated. 

The hearse was drawn up before the Pantheon. The municipal cavalry 
barred the way. It was attacked and offered resistance, but was driven 
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back toward the Barriere d'Enfer. Two squadrons of carabiniers came 
to its aid and, thanks to this reinforcement, it kept the mastery of the 
convoy. The insurgents dispersed down the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
shouting: "To arms!" Paris was on fire from the Barriere d'Enfer to the 
Rue de Menilmontant. Meanwhile, the young men who had taken out 
Lafayette's horses and were drawing his carriage heard the firing and 
cries of "Aux armes!" and the fusillade which increased on all sides. 
They were tired of remaining inactive. The person sitting on the back 
seat leaned forward toward the person on the seat opposite. 

"An idea!" he said. 

"What is it?" 

"Suppose we fling General Lafayette into the river and say that Louis- 
Philippe has drowned him?" 

Fortunately, it was merely a joke. That evening, at Laffitte's, the noble 
old man related the anecdote to me. 

"After all," he said, "it was not a bad idea, and I do not know whether 
I should have had the courage to oppose it, had they tried to put it into 
execution." 

To this state then had Paris reached when we arrived at the Barriere 
de Bercy, and when the populace, on guard, informed us that Louis- 
Philippe was at his last gasp and that the Republic was proclaimed. 
We went along the Boulevard Contrescarpe in hot haste. When we got 
to the Rue de Menilmontant I saw a barricade. It was guarded by a 
single artilleryman. I went up to him and recognized Sechan. I asked 
him for news and begged him to explain why he was alone. The rest 
were eating a hasty meal in Bastide's woodshed. They would come on 
the run at the sound of firing. I learned from Sechan what had passed 
in the Boulevard Bourdon and I went on my way. My two companions of 
the route ran down the Rue de Bondy; I followed the boulevard. It was 
intersected at the top of the street and the Faubourg Saint-Martin by 
a detachment of the line. The men were drawn up in three rows. I was 
asking myself how I could go through that triple line alone, in my 
hostile uniform, when I discovered among the ranks an old battery 
comrade. He had a double-barrelled gun in his hand and had joined 
the troops as an amateur. Having recognized him, I thought I might 
feel easy and continued to advance, making signs with my hand. He 
lowered his gun. I thought he had recognized me, and was joking or 
wanted to frighten me, so I still went forward. Suddenly, he disap- 
peared in a cloud of fire and smoke and a bullet whistled past my 
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ear. I saw things were serious. I was by the Cafe de la Porte-Saint-Martin. 
I wanted to run into the theatre passage, but it was closed. I thrust the 
door of the theatre open with one kick. I ran to the property room. I 
came across Harel on the stage. He tore his hair at seeing his successful 
run interrupted. As he perceived that I was turning away from him, he 
said, "Where are you going?" 

"To the property room." 

"What do you want there?" 

"Have you such a thing as a rifle?" 

"Pardieul I have a hundred. You know very well we have just been 
playing Napoleon a Schonbrunn" 

"All right, I want a rifle." 

"What for?" 

"To return to one of my friends a bullet he has just sent me. Only, 
I hope to be more skillful than he was." 

"Oh, my friend," exclaimed Harel, "you are going to get the theatre 
burned down!" and he placed himself in front of the door leading to the 
property stores. 

"Pardon, my friend," I said to him, "I will give up the rifles as they 
are yours; but give me the pistols that I presented to you for the second 
presentation of Richard." 

"Hide the pistols!" cried Harel to the man who had charge of the 
properties. 

They hid them so well that I never saw them again. I went up to the 
second story. Through the small windows of the theatre, forming a long 
square, I could see all that was happening on the boulevard. The soldiers 
were still at their post and my friend, the man with the double-barrelled 
gun, was with them yet. I was furious that I had not even the smallest 
peashooter. While I was looking an act of great signification took place 
opposite the theatre. A dragoon rushed up at full speed, bringing an 
order. A child was hidden behind a tree on the boulevard with a stone 
in his hand. Just as the dragoon passed, the child hurled the stone and 
it struck the soldier's helmet. The dragoon hesitated but did not stop 
to pursue the child, and went his way at full gallop. But a woman 
the child's mother probably came out stealthily behind him, seized 
him by the collar and gave him a good hiding. I lowered my head. 

"The women are not with us this time," I said, "we are lost!" 

At that moment, I heard Harel calling me in a pitiful voice. I went 
down. By the door which I had burst open in order to get into the 
theatre, a score of men had entered and were demanding arms. They, 
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too, had bethought themselves of Napoleon & Schonbrunn. Harel already 
saw his theatre being pillaged from top to bottom and called me to 
help him, relying on my name, already popular, and upon my uniform 
as an artilleryman. I went and faced the crowd. 

One of them recognized me. "Stop/' he said, "it is M. Dumas, the com- 
missioner of the artillerymen." 

"Precisely, so you see we understand one another. You would not want 
to ruin a man who is of your own opinions, an exile of 1815, a prefect 
of the Empire?" 

"If he will let us take his rifles we will not ask anything further from 
him." 

"How many of you are there?" 

"About a score." 

"Harel, have twenty rifles brought out, my friend." Then, turning to- 
ward the good fellows, I said, "You must understand clearly that it is 
I, M. Alexandre Dumas, who lend you these guns. Those who get killed 
I will not bother, but those who survive shall bring back their arms. 
Is that agreed?" 

"On our word of honor!" 

"Here are twenty rifles." 

"Thanks!" 

"That is not all; you must write upon the doors: 'No arms left!'** 

"Who has got any chalk?" 

"I will call the head carpenter. Darnault, a piece of chalk!" 

"Here it is." 

"Go and write!" I said to my men. 

And one of them, rifle in hand, in sight of the detachment of the 
line, went and wrote on the three doors of the theatre, "No arms left," 
and signed it. 

Then the twenty men shook hands with me and went away, shouting, 
"Vive la Republiquer 

"Now," I said to Darnault, "barricade the door." 

"The theatre is yours from this moment, my dear friend," said Harel 
"and you can do what you please in it. You have saved it!" 

"Let us go and see Georges and tell her she and the theatre are 
saved." 

We went upstairs. Georges was nearly dead with fright. On seeing 
me enter dressed as an artilleryman she cried aloud, "Are you going 
out in that costume?" 

"Of course!" 
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"But you will be killed before you reach the Faubourg Poissonniere. 
Send for some of your ordinary clothes. I will not let you go out in that 
wretched uniform."' 

Harel called Darnault. "Have you any of your men here?" 

"Yes, I think so/' said Darnault, "there is Guerin." 

"Send him to fetch some clothes from Dumas'." 

A quarter of an hour later Guerin returned safely. I rapidly dressed 
myself in my ordinary clothes and put my uniform undei the care of 
Darnault not wishing to entrust it to Georges, who would certainly 
have had it burnt and I reached M. Laffitte's house by seven in the 
evening. Lafayette came to it by the boulevard. Then he related to me 
the anecdote about the river. We went in together. News from all 
sides of Paris had reached this centre and was being discussed as we 
entered M. Laffitte's salon. The sight of General Lafayette produced 
an outcry, and people rose and went up to him. 

"Well, General," they called from all sides, "what have you been 
doing?" 

"Messieurs," he said, "brave young fellows came to my house and ap- 
pealed to my patriotism." 

"What did you say to them?" 

"I replied, 'The more riddled with holes the flag is, the more glorious 
it is! Find a spot for me where a chair can be put and I will sit in it and 
get myself killed there!' " 

"Messieurs," said Laffltte, "if we are going to throw ourselves into 
the insurrection, there is no time to lose. We must instantly proclaim the 
deposition of the king, and appoint a provisional government, so that 
Paris may wake up tomorrow to find a proclamation on all the walls." 

"Will you sign it, General?" continued Laffitte, addressing himself 
to Lafayette. 

"Yes," Lafayette replied simply. 

"I will too," said Laffitte; "we must have a third." 

The general and the banker looked round; nobody offered. 

"Ah, if only Arago were here!" said Laffitte. 

"You know that you can count upon him," I hazarded; "he will not 
deny you. I have just left his brother, who is in the very thick of the 
insurrection." 

"We can risk our own heads," said Laffitte, "but not those of our 
friends." 

I saw nothing was going to be done and that the night would be 
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spent in discussion. I went out. This was the easier to manage as I 
was a personage of but little importance, and probably no one noticed 
my absence. It was my intention to go either to the National, or to 
Ambert But, when I regained the boulevard, I learned that they were 
fighting in the Rue de Croissant. I had no arms. Furthermore, I could 
scarcely stand, for I was consumed with fever. I took a cab and drove 
home. I fainted as I was going upstairs, and they found me unconscious 
halfway up between the first and second floors. 

I arose after a feverish night. I was not able to walk, so I took a car- 
riage to the Rue des Pyramides where I hoped to learn from Arago 
what had happened. 

"What barricade have you been behind all night?" he asked me, when 
he saw I was as pale as death. 

"In my bed, unluckily. And you?" 

He related the story of the barricade in the Rue de Menilmontant 

"Is that all you know?" I asked. 

"What more do you think I know? But come with me to the National 
where we shall find news/' 

We arrived at the National. There we learned that the barricade in the 
Rue Saint-Merry still held its ground. Latouche entered at this moment in 
great perturbation. 

"It is all over!" he said. 

"What, quite over?" 

"Yes, quite." 

"Have you come from it?" 

"No, but I have just met someone who has." 

"Good!" said Arago. "There is hope left yet. Who will come with 
me?" 

I yearned to go, but I could scarcely walk. A capital young fellow, 
a friend of ours, Howelt, came forward. 

"Go to Laffitte's," Arago said to me, "and tell Francois, if he is there, 
that I have gone to find out the news." 

I went to Laffitte's. The place was in a frightful state of confusion. 
They proposed to send a deputation to Louis-Philippe to protest against 
the revolt of the previous day. But let it be said that the proposition 
was rejected with horror and scorn. Finally, they appointed three repre- 
sentatives, not to make apologies in the name of the insurrection, but 
to implore the clemency of the king in favor of those who were still 
held. These three representatives were Francois Arago, Marechal Clausel 
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and Laffitte. Clausel declined, and Odilon Barrot was substituted. We 
other young men had not been able to get into the committee room. 
I had met Savary in the courtyard. We were very harmonious in opinions 
and we at once seized upon one another to thresh out our ideas of a 
Utopia. We were thus occupied while waiting. Arago came out first, 
and we ran to him. Louis Blanc, in his capital Histoire de Dix Ans, men- 
tions our interview in these terms: 

As M. Arago came out, he met Savary and Alexandra Dumas in the 
courtyard, a savant and a poet, both very excited. They had no sooner 
learned what had passed at M. Laffitte's than they broke into passionate 
and bitter speech, saying that Paris had only waited for one signal to rise 
in revolt, and that the deputies who were so ready to disclaim the efforts 
of the people were grossly culpable towards their country. 

"But is not everything at an end now?" asked Frangois Arago. 

"No," said a man of the people who was present, listening to our 
conversation, "they are waiting for the tocsin from the Church of Saint- 
Merry, for so long as a sick man's death rattle can be heard he is alive/* 

There were terrible acts of vengeance done on that fatal June 6th, 
by both the troops and the National Guard. General Tiburce Sebastiani, 
better than any one, could raise the bloodstained veil which we throw 
over those atrocities, for he was a providence to the wounded, whom 
they finished off slowly, and to the prisoners whom they meant to shoot. 

Not being able to stand, I had sat down in a chair in the Caf6 de Paris 
and there I waited for news. All at once, cries resounded of "Vive le roil" 
uttered by the National Guard, and the king appeared on horseback 
accompanied by the Minister of the Interior, and the ministers for War 
and Commerce. At the club in the Rue de Choiseul, he stopped and held 
out his hand to a group of armed National Guard. Even those who, sixteen 
years later, were to overthrow him, uttered cries of savage joy at the 
honor he was paying them. He then continued on his way. 

On the quay not far from the Place de Greve, a young woman lay 
with her wounded husband's rifle to her cheek. But the weapon was 
too heavy and her hand too weak: the weight of the gun lowered her 
hand and the shot was not fired. The king returned about two o'clock. 
M. Guizot awaited him. The statesman and the king remained together 
for an hour. No one knows what was decided daring that tete-^-tete; 
but we may be sure that M. Guizot, according to the character we 
know of him, would not be for conciliatory measures. As M. Guizot 
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left by one door, an open carriage brought MM. Frangois Arago, Laffitte 
and Odilon Barrot. Scarcely had it turned the corner of the gateway, 
when a stranger stopped the horses and ran excitedly to the window. 
"Do not enter," he said. 

"Why not?" asked Odilon Barrot 

"Guizot is your personal enemy, and perhaps is giving the order for 
your arrest at this very moment, as in the case of Cabet and Armand 
Carrel." 

The three commissioners thanked the unknown person. But, not be- 
lieving there was any danger, they went on their way, got out of the 
carriage and had themselves announced. The king, in fact, received 
them with a tranquil face, almost smiling. Louis Blanc, who was informed 
by all three actors in that scene, has related it in full detail 

The situation was a grave one: insurrection at Lyons, insurrection 
at Grenoble, insurrection in La Vendee, riots or revolution everywhere. 
But there remained the question as to what were the causes of these 
bloody and terrible outbreaks. According to the opinion of the three 
deputies, it was the reaction brought about by getting farther day by 
day from the program of July. The king said it was the spirit of Jacobin- 
ism, not properly extinguished under the Convention, the Directory 
and the Empire, which strove to revive the Days of the Terror. He in- 
stanced the appearance of the man with the red flag. 

A conversation based on such lines between a barrister and a king 
threatened to be of long duration. A sinister sound cut it in half, as a 
blow from a scythe cuts a snake in two. 

"Sire, do I hear wrongly?" asked Laffitte, trembling. "Is that cannon?" 

"Yes,' they have pushed on," said the king, "to take the Monastery of 
Saint-Merry without too great loss of life." 

The three deputies got up. As nothing could be done, there was 
nothing to be said. They were accompanied on their return to the H6tel 
Laffitte by the report of cannon. Etienne Arago was among the Republi- 
cans while his brother was with the king. That same night, thirddng I 
was ill, he wrote to me as follows: 

MY DEAB DUMAS, All is over, for today, at any rate. The men at the 
Cloitre Saint-Merry fell, but as they should, like heroes. In a word, this is 
what we saw with our own eyes. We left, as you know, with Howelt, 
went along the boulevards and down the Rue du Petit-Carreau. Having 
gone through the zone of fire which swept the adjacent streets, we saw at 
the end of the Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, where No. 30 Rue Saint-Martin is 
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visible, that approach was possible. We had just arrived between two at- 
tacks. We took advantage of it to proceed as far as the barricade; it had 
just been deserted. All was concentrated at No. 30; both attack and de- 
fense. We went to a herbalist's and, behind the bunches of herbs hung in 
his window, we saw the taking of No. 30. The artillery arrived. Can you 
not imagine my state? I trembled lest my brother Victor, a captain at Vin- 
cennes, were among the artillerymen. When I meet you, I will tell you 
what we saw. We only left the street at half past six. I returned to the 
Vaudeville, where I came across Savary; he had met you, he told me, at 
Laffitte's and there you had both spoken with my brother Frangois. 

I received word from Germain Sarrut to warn me that a warrant had 
been issued against me. Yours, 

TIENNE ARAGO 

I was not too easy on my own account. I had been seen and recognised 
in artillery dress by everybody on the boulevard. I had distributed arms 
at the Porte-Saint-Martin. Finally, I knew that, in the December of the 
preceding year, a denunciatory epistle against me had been addressed 
to the king. 
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On the morning of June 7, Harel came to my house. "Come," he said, 
"cher ami, you must lose no time. Peace is re-established. As is the case 
after all great upheavals, there is going to be a reaction in favor of the 
theatre. People must forget the cholera and the riotings. The cholera 
has died a natural death and insurrection is killed. Where have you 
got to in Le Fils de TEmigreP" 

"Three acts are done." 

"Done * . . written out?" 

"Done and written out! But I declare to you that, for the moment, 
I am unequal to work at it again. I am broken down with fatigue, con- 
sumed with fever and have lost all appetite!" 

"Finish Le Fils de TmigrS, and then take a trip. You will make 
prodigious sums of money this summer. You can very well afford a little 
rest!" 

"Have you any money to give me?** 

"How much do you want?" 

"A thousand francs or, perhaps two, and authority to draw upon you 
for as much." 

"Give me my two last acts and I will give you the money and a draft." 

"You know I think it execrable." 

"What?" 

"Le Fils de Umigrer 

"Bah! You told us the same about La Tour de Nesle, Georges is de- 
lighted with the prologue, and Provost also." 

"All right, when you go ask Anicet to come and see me. I will try 
to do my best." 

Anicet is a conscientious worker and an indefatigable researcher. No 
one could do his part more generously in a collaboration. The idea of 
Le Fils de Zfimigre was his; the execution specially in the three first 
acts was entirely mine. We did the two last acts together during June 
7 and 8. 

On June 9 I read in a Legitimist newspaper that I had been taken 
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with arms upon me in the affair at the Goitre Saint-Merry, judged by 
court-martial during the night and shot at three in the morning. They 
deplored the premature death of a young author of such hopeful promise! 
The news wore such a stamp of truth; the details of my execution, that 
I had, by the way, borne with the greatest courage, were so circum- 
stantial; the information was derived from such a good source that, 
for the moment, I had my doubts and felt myself all over. For the first 
time the newspaper said something nice of me; but then the editor be- 
lieved I was dead. 1 sent him my card and wrote on it, "Ayec tons mes 
remerciments" 

I had been warned by an aide-de-camp of the king that the possibility 
of my arrest had been seriously discussed. I was advised to go and 
spend a month or two abroad, then to return to Paris, and on my re- 
turn no more would be said. My doctor gave me the same advice. I 
had always had a great desire to visit Switzerland. It is a magnificent 
country, the backbone of Europe, the source of three great rivers which 
flow to the north, east and south of our continent. Further it is a re- 
public and, small as it is, I was not at all sorry to see a republic. 

I sent Harel the last two acts of Le Fils de Tmigre. He gave me the 
3,000 francs promised and a draft to draw upon him for another 2,000 
francs. At last, provided with a proper passport, I started on the night 
of July 21. The next day I arrived at Auxerre. The change of air began 
to produce its effect upon my health. Seated at the table where the 
diligence dinner was served, I regained a little appetite. An enormous 
dish of crayfish drove away all my doubts! I ate, so it should not be 
long before I was better. I slept at Auxerre, wishful to give the good 
fairy we call Sleep time to complete his work. We stopped next at 
CMlon. We learned that a boat drawing eighteen inches of water only 
was going to attempt the voyage. We embarked next day about noon, 
and reached M&con, but it was impossible to go further: it was too 
much to expect of eighteen inches of water of the Sadne. Boatmen, 
seeing my predicament proposed as the wind was favorable, to row 
me to Lyons in six hours, I allowed them eight. We settled the fare, 
and they took me to a big boat in which a dozen innocents like myself 
were packed together. Among them were three or four who had a 
double right to this title some poor babies five or six months old, ac- 
companied by their nurses. I made a grimace when I saw the com- 
pany into which I was brought. But bah! six hours are soon passed! It 
was one o'clock in the afternoon, by seven we should be at Lyons. But, 
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instead of starting at one, we did not leave till three. The wind kept 
the promise it had made on starting pretty much for an hour, and dur- 
ing that time we made a league or a league and a half. Then the wind 
fell. I had thought that, should occasion arise, our boatmen would 
apply themselves to the oars. But no! we descended the Sadne at the 
same rate as a drowned dog which floated twenty paces from us! Next 
day, at three in the afternoon, just at the same time as our drowned 
dog, which kept us company faithfully, we recognized the lie Barbe. 
We reached Lyons fifty minutes later. 

My health must have been already much stronger to withstand the 
night I had just passed on the Saone. We stayed three days in Lyons, 
and, on the third, at three in the afternoon, we took carriage for Geneva. 

I have no intention of retelling the account of my peregrinations 
through Switzerland, which are narrated in my Impressions de Voyage, 
published in 1834. It was at Arenenberg where I stayed three days, that 
I found my first French newspapers. I proceeded to post myself up on 
the news back in France. M. Jay had replaced M. de Montesquieu at the 
Academy. Mademoiselle Falcon had come out in the role of Alice in 
Robert le Viable. A pupil of Nourrit, she had had a splendid success. 
Political lawsuits had followed, one after another. The Seine Court of 
Assizes had delivered two death sentences, one against a man named 
Cuny, and the other against one called Lepage. These two sentences 
had moved the Parisian public profoundly. Since the death of Louis 
XVIII, it had become unaccustomed to capital punishment for political 
offenses. Next had come the less serious sentence against the Saint- 
Simonians, then the affair of the man with the red flag. I have tried to 
paint the effect the appearance of this man had produced at the funeral of 
General Larnarque. He was condemned to a month's imprisonment! The 
last news that I read was less interesting to others, but brought a feeling 
of remorse to my mind: the performance of Le Fils de T&migre was an- 
nounced to come on next at the Porte-Saint-Martin. I did not fail, there- 
fore, to ask at each inn where I stopped, "Have you a French paper?" 
On arriving at Koenigsfelden, I renewed the question. "Yes, monsieur," 
mine host replied; "I have Le Constitutional" 

Le Constitutional, it will be recalled, was my old enemy. I could not 
have received news of my natural son through a more evil-inclined chan- 
nel. But, as I had left it in the hands of Anicet without acknowledging it 
in any way, and it was a condition sine qua non that I should not be 
named, I thought the news would be indirect. 
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I opened Le Constitutionnel, then, with quite a steady hand. Great was 
my surprise to read at the head of the article: 

THEATRE DE LA PORTE-SAINT-MARTIN 

Le Fils de V&migre 
Drama by MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Alexandre Dumas 

I realized at once that, from the moment my name appeared, the play 
had been a failure. I was not mistaken. I was assassinated by Le Con- 
stitutionnel. 

I returned to Paris toward the beginning of October. All the news- 
papers had copied the example of Le Constitutionnel. They had gone 
for me tooth and nail, the kill was complete. They did not leave a shred 
of flesh on my bones. I met Veron, who delivered me a lecture of my 
immorality which I shall never forget. He had asked me for something for 
La Revue de Paris, of which he was editor. But, after Le Fils de l > &migr&, 
he had no room for my name among the company of decent people. I 
also came across several theatrical managers whu had become short- 
sighted during my absence and did not recognize me. I have had these 
falls two or three times during my life not reckoning others still await- 
ing me. I have always risen above them, thank God, and I hope that, 
if it happens again, God will extend the same grace to rne. My private 
motto is "Tayme qui iriayme" and I could perfectly well add, "]e ne 
hais pas qui me halt"; but our family motto is "Deus dedit, Deus ddbif 
("God has given, God will give"). 

So I gave up the theatre for a time. Why had I renounced it? One ex- 
periences moments of lassitude and disgust in life, quite beyond one's 
own control. I was passing through such a period. I had been deeply 
hurt not by the failure of Le Fils de TfZmigre, for the play was poor 
and deserved to fail. I acknowledge and submit to the hard lessons which 
the public gives an author this simplicity, let us remark in passing, is a 
part of my strength but I did not understand the fury of the Press 
against me. They indeed knew that I had fallen ill during the second or 
third act of the work; that I had left France in consequence of the 
troubles of June namely, at the beginning of the rehearsals; that, finally, 
I was hardly responsible for a third of the work. No wonder I was stag- 
gered. But, in other ways, this retiring into my shell, which I am not so 
presumptuous to compare with that of Achilles, was of great advantage 
with respect to my literary life, which it split into two divisions. Without 
the failure of Le Fils de I'Emigre, and the explosion of hatred which 
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followed it, I should probably never have done anything but theatrical 
work. On the contrary, during the year's silence which I kept with 
regard to the stage, I published my first impressions of my travels, which 
was very successful among the booksellers, and I prepared my volume 
entitled Gaule et France, an unfinished but wonderful book, wherein 
the double vision of poet supplements the knowledge of the historian. 
Then, too, this latter work, which absorbed me completely, by pre- 
cipitating me into the intoxication of unknown matters, was of still 
greater advantage to me than to the public for which I intended it. It 
did not teach the public much but it taught me a great deal. I was, I 
repeat, profoundly ignorant of history. When I began a historical drama, 
I did not investigate the whole century in which my heroes had lived, 
but merely the two or three years during which my action took place and 
the event which formed the catastrophe of the drama was accomplished. 
I made a hole after the fashion of well-sinkers. I dived like fishermen. 
True, by dint of digging, I sometimes brought up an ingot of gold; by 
diving, I at times came to the surface with a pearl. But it was merely 
chance. The studies I was compelled to make about the French monarchy 
from Caesar's invasion of the Gauls to the invasion of the French Re- 
public in Europe, unfolded before my eyes that magnificent continuity 
of eighteen centuries, wrongly styled the history of France, under 
Charlemagne, Philippe-Auguste, Francois I, Louis XIV and Napoleon, 
which has become the history of the world. I viewed with amazement 
the marvelous advantage there was to be derived from these changes of 
dynasty and of morals and of customs. I made acquaintance with the 
men who summed up a reign, with the men who summed up a century, 
with those, also, who represented a period. I saw appear, like meteors lost 
to the vulgar gaze in the night of time, those rare chosen spirits of 
Providence which pass with fire on their brows, bearing the thoughts of 
God, unconscious themselves of what they carry and not realizing their 
mission until they go to render up their account to Him who bestowed it 
upon them. 

I confess I was at first dazzled before this awful Sinai. Its summit 
thundered upon by the superb trinity of the men we call Caesar, 
Charlemagne, and Napoleon. I then understood that there was to be done 
for this great and beauteous France what Walter Scott had done for 
poor little Scotland: an illustrated, picturesque and dramatic story of 
the past, a bringing to life again of all the great dead, a kind of last 
judgment of all those who had worn a crown, whether of laurels, flowers 
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or gold. But, I admit, if I had been dazzled by this historical revelation, 
I was overwhelmed by the work it imposed on the historian, and I fell 
prostrate, saying to myself: Happy indeed is the man who shall ac- 
complish this gigantic mission, but God knows full well I have not the 
vanity to imagine it will be mine. 

Yet I proceeded with my work with a growing courage, amid the doubts 
and laughter of all my friends. When I met someone whom I had not seen 
for some time, he would say to me: "So it is you!" 

"Yes, it is I. What is there surprising in that?" 

"I thought you were dead." 

"Why?" 

"Because you have been doing nothing.** 

"Who told you that?" 

"Why, nobody is talking about you/* 

"I have written a book." 

"Ah yes ? your Impressions de Voyage. I read that, it was very funny/' 

"But I am writing a history now." 

"You write a history! You are wrong." 

"Why so?" 

"Stick to drama, my dear fellow. You know you are dramatic through 
and through." 

"Does it therefore follow that because, as you say, I am dramatic before 
everything else I ought to write drama? Is there nothing dramatic out- 
side the stage, and could one not put drama into a novel?" 

"A novel! You want to do a romance after the style of Walter Scott?" 

"Why not?" My interlocutor shook his head. "Walter Scott has depicted 
localities, characters, manners; you must take the novel from Walter 
Scott's hands, as Raphael took art from Perugino's, and add the passions." 

"If I were you though I have no advice to offer you I would stick 
to the theatre." 

"Let me try." 

"Oh, you are a free agent!" 

So my questioner would leave me with a shrug of his shoulders, as 
much as to say, "There goes another to destruction!" 

Am I lost, or have I, as I said Raphael did to Perugino, taken romance 
from the hands of Walter Scott to give him a push forward? Have I taught 
a little of the history of my country to my contemporaries by causing 
them to read La Comtesse de Salysbury, Le Bdtard de Mauleon, Isabeau 
de Baviere, JeJianne la Pucelle, Ascanio, La Reine Margot, La Dame de 
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Montsoreau, Les Quarante-Cinq, Les Trois Mousquetaires, Vingt-ans 
Aprs, Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, Le Chevalier d'Harmental, La Fille du 
Regent, Balsamo, Le Collier de la Reine, Ange Pitou, La Comtesse de 
Charny and Le Chevalier de Maison-RougeP The future must decide. 
In any case, the metamorphosis of the dramatic poet into a romance 
writer dates from 1833, and the probable cause was the failure of Le 
Fib de 
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